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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Among the Causes of Progress and Prosperity. 
Labour Questions. 


A.peiT the thermometer was standing at 96°7° at two 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, or 134° higher than the 
previous record of July 16, 1900, a goodly number of enthu- 
siastic proprietors in the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
assembled to hear the address of the Chairman (Mr. Charles 
Carpenter) on the affairs of the half year; and they were 
rewarded with something more than that. As a matter of 
fact, the Chairman touched very lightly on the experiences 
and results of the half year; but, in a succinctly framed 
statement, he presented to the proprietors an account of 
certain of the causes that are contributing to the present 
flourishing condition of the gas industry—touching at the 
same time on certain matters that are of political moment 
to the industry just now, in regard to both technical and 
administrative procedure. 

Despite increased labour charges and additional costs of 
raw material, the Company’s financial position (as we fully 
showed a fortnight since) is stronger than it has ever been; 
and a reduction of price from 2s. 2d. is, it is believed, within 
measurable distance. The Chairman indicated that the 
extraordinarily good position was due to technical rather 
than to commercial reasons. This has to be admitted; but 
the work of the commercial side must not, through inade- 
quate recognition, be depreciated, when we consider the 
maintenance of gas consumption under the prevailing con- 
ditions of recent years, the increases in consumption of more 
recent times, and the not-to-be despised help the secon- 
dary products markets have offered in largely reducing 
the net cost of coal. The Chairman evinced a decided 
inclination in his speech to bestow praise on the technical 
side of the business. We are with him up to the point at 
which a just allocation of praise should be made to the 
commercial side. The inclination was further marked in 
the words he used in proposing a vote of thanks to the staff 
and workmen generally. He referred to the business as 
having a technical foundation. That is true. But to give 
the commercial superstructure its due: It and not the tech- 
nical foundation creates the demand that gives the technical 
part of the undertaking its opportunities to show what it 
can do. 

In the advancement of the technical causes that have 
redounded so vastly to the material advantage of the indus- 
try, the South Metropolitan Company have taken (the gas 
industry has recognized this in several ways) a prominent 
and historical part. There can be no question about it that, 
had it not been for the strenuous fight that the Company 
—under the leadership of Sir George Livesey, with Mr. 
Carpenter as his lieutenant—successfully waged for freedom, 
the gas industry would not have been so unfettered as it is 
to-day in extensively applying the fresh scientific knowledge 
that has accrued under the ruling conditions. The effects 
to-day are greater than were foreseen a few years ago. 
The relief that has been afforded by the Carpenter (or 
“ Metropolitan” No. 2) burner has been immeasurable in the 
gain it has permitted in this way. A lower illuminating 
standard for gas tested by the old standard burners would 
never have allowed gas men to have gone to the same lengths 
in the application of modern knowledge in carbonization as 
has been the case through the No.2 burner. Nothing more 
1s claimed for the burner than that it has been one of the 
valuable means to a substantially productive end, as seen 
by accounts received from all parts of the country—accounts 
bettered through the increased yield of gas per ton of coal, 
the greater number of pounds of sulphate of ammonia now 
recovered per ton of coal, the improved coke and tar, and the 
lower carbonizing costs per unit of gas produced, a part of 
Which (small it may be) may be ascribed tothe lessened trouble 
occasioned by stopped ascension-pipes. The trouble from 





naphthalene deposits, too, has sensibly diminished in many 
works. The South Metropolitan Company did much of the 
pioneer work that has enabled this to be accomplished ; and 
the gas industry does not forget its debt. 

While the Chairman gave much and due praise to the 
technical side of the business in its contribution to progress 
and prosperity, the power exercised by the efficiency and 
the economic advances made in the means of applying gas 
—credits on the commercial side—were also pointed out. 
There is high-pressure gas lighting. Shopkeepers in the 
Company’s area have taken this up with much avidity ; and 
the displacement of solid fuel by gaseous is going on apace. 
The electrical competitors are feeling the former; traders 
in solid fuel the latter, as a recent editorial reference toa 
circular by a certain firm of coal dealers indicated (see 
ante, p. 92). The conditions cannot be avoided. In certain 
directions gas has suffered from the progress made in what 
competitors have had to offer ; the competitors have to suffer 
from any superior position in any direction in which the gas 
industry finds itself through its advances. Submission to 
progress is an inexorable law. But, on the balance, the gas 
industry is in a stronger position than ever to-day; and the 
consumers are far and away the greatest gainers in it all— 
much more through the operation of the sliding-scale than 
through the competitive forces. 

Looking round from his exceptionally well-placed stand- 
point, Mr. Carpenter sees only one real cause for anxiety. 
That is the coal market; and he deplores, for the sake 
generally of industry and the welfare of the country, 
that some fresh method is not devised as the basis for 
miners’ wages. That is a consummation most devoutly de- 
sired in many places. But the widespread unrest of labour 
is a cause for anxiety. Not far from the doors of the place of 
meeting is the River Thames; and the trouble with dockers, 
lightermen, porters, carters, and so forth, has been the central 
factor in the production of a paralyzing of trade (fortunately 
it has ended—at any rate, for a time) that must, in some shape 
or form, and in a greater or less degree, make an impression 
on the fortunes of industry and commerce throughout the 
country. Within our own industry, we have heard lately of 
stoppages of coal deliveries; in certain quarters, a distance 
from London, there has been an unsuccessful attempt to get 
certain of the gas workers to join forces with the malcontents 
out on strike in the localities in mind; and, at the meeting of the 
South Metropolitan Company, a large dealer in coke told how 
the deliveries of that commodity in certain parts of London 
had been prevented by interference on the part of the strikers 
with his carters. Certain gas-works, too, were for some days 
without incoming trucks, and therefore without empties for 
the transport of secondary products. These, however, are 
only temporary disturbances, the effects of which it is hoped 
to commence to wipe out directly—peace having been 
restored. 

Another point affecting labour—and an interesting point 
it is—has reference to the National Insurance Bill at pre- 
sent before Parliament. The Company have had the longest 
experience of all gas undertakings with co-partnership and 
with the jury system in respect of accidents ; and these have 
done more than all the machinery statutorily devised and 
formulated in the Factory Acts to prevent accidents. The 
Company have also had decades of experience with their 
sick fund; and this does more for the men, at less expense, 
than is planned by the new measure that is being piloted 
through Parliament by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The attitude of the Company and their men towards this 
measure has been explained in previous articles. But the 
Chairman points to a possible effect of all this legislative 
suppression of voluntary effort, and the setting-up of com- 
pulsory and less economic and beneficial enactment. It is 
that the burden of it all will lead to what has been the effect 
in Germany, which country the Chancellor confesses has 
been taken as his exemplar in this national insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Carpenter states how in a tour of inspection of 
German gas-works, he was surprised at the extent to which 
labour-saving plant has been adopted in certain works there ; 
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and he learned that labour difficulties and compulsory bur- 
dens attaching to labour were at the root of —were the main 
persuasive forces in—the reduction of manual labour to the 
minimum, This is an effect that has not been well consid- 
ered by our own Legislature in association with the growing 
burdens of socialistic birth that it is sought to attach to 
industry ; and it is an effect that touches the more acute 
question of unemployment. But the prayer of the Board of 
the South Metropolitan Company is—the efforts of the men 
are directed to the consummation of the prayer—that they 
may be defended from the necessity, through the expanding 
interference of the Legislature between the employers and 
employed, of having recourse to any labour-saving plant 
other than is compulsory, for economic reasons, under the 
advances of technical discovery. It was a good address, 
full of thought-awakening point, that the proprietors heard 
from their Chairman last Wednesday. 


Gas Affairs in East London. 


East London, which the Chairman of the Commercial Gas 
Company (Mr. W. G. Bradshaw) is fond of referring to as 
an excellent index to trade conditions, has shared with the 
other Metropolitan districts in yielding a good increase 
in gas consumption during the past half year—so much so, 
indeed, that the additional receipts represented by the extra 
consumption, with the accretion in gas-rentals, has already 
wiped out more than half of the sum represented by the 
reduction of 2d. a few months since. It is remarkable how 
the elements of expansion in the gas industry have been of 
late years revealing and developing themselves. Price is 
an important factor in expansion and in meeting competi- 
tion in the heating and power fields. But the merits of the 
means of applying and utilizing gas to-day are also of great 
potential value. These merits are being realized more and 
more in East London as elsewhere. The future even in 
this section of London in which is resident the poorest part 
of London’s millions is, in consequence of this and other 
causes, bright for the gas industry. The price of gas is at 
2s. 4d. for ordinary purposes, and lower still for power. The 
workers of the Company have raised the make of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized to 12,455 cubic feet; and the residual 
products are in the topmost positions of the Company’s 
working records, both in respect to their quality and quan- 
tity. The current coal contracts are back to the prices of 
1909; but a slightly higher figure will have to be paid for oil 
at the end of the year. 

Another advantage in respect of the cost of gas is the 
lower charge for carbonizing wages. Ten years ago the 
item averaged 34d. per 1000 cubic feet; while now the 
figure is 14d. This is an extraordinary change for a single 
decade. But we hazard the opinion (without reference to 
the accounts) that the Company are paying more in wages 
to-day than they were ten yearsago. The workers must not 
run away with any notion that because the average of 
the carbonizing wages per 1000 cubic feet is lower that the 
Company are not such large employers as formerly. It is 
contrariwise; and the mentioned reduction of the average 
is largely due to the increased production of gas per ton 
of coal carbonized, and the improved means of handling 
materials. Workers are aware that economy in production 
enables the charging of lower prices for gas, and lower 
prices for gas create demands for it, and larger demands 
mean additional employment. The workers who assist in 
the production of economy in this way are helping to create 
employment. 

The Chairman gave the fullest credit to the Engineer and 
General Manager (Mr. Stanley H. Jones) for his part in 
bringing about the present excellent position in the Com- 
pany’s affairs; and he did not omit to mention how much is 
also due to the Station Engineers and Managers at Poplar 
and Wapping—Mr. Williams and Mr. Gill. We should 
like to see this innovation of personal recognition of station 
managers adopted with a little more freedom in connection 
with the large gas undertakings. They and their individual 
efforts are, in a measure, very much concealed by the cir- 
cumstances of their position—much more so than is the 
case with the manager of a works in a provincial town of 
far lower status in magnitude than the stations of the larger 
undertakings. Nevertheless, the station manager of the 
larger concern has to go to and come from the meetings of 
proprietors, and be content with the fact that his indivi- 
duality and efforts are all engulfed in the terms “ officers ” 
and “staff” appearing in the vote of thanks with which the 
proceedings of meetings invariably conclude. 





Test Burner and Illuminating Power in Canada. 


We heartily congratulate the Canadian Gas Association on 
having been instrumental in bringing about an important 
departure in connection with gas testing in the Dominion. 
Through their investigations and their conferences with 
Government officials, by one move the whole of the old gas- 
testing burners are to be swept from the testing-stations 
of Canada; and as soon as the necessary number of No. 2 
burners can be transmitted from England, they will be set 
up, and future testings made by them. How differently and 
how swiftly this change has been effected in Canada, com- 
pared with the piecemeal and drearily slow and expensive 
method of effecting the adoption of an approved new stan- 
dard in this country! Canada has displayed a vast amount 
of commonsense inthis matter. The next move is to reduce 
the standard of illuminating power to a common basis; and 
it appears that the steps to be taken will follow a similar 
course, with a (so to speak) nationalization of the standard. 
There is clearly a lesson here for the mother country; but 
what agonized screams there would be about “ parliamentary 
“ bargains ’’ and so forth if a similar industrial reform were 
ventured upon here. The question of a 14-candle power 
standard is being considered ; and the Canadian Association 
are bent upon convincing the Government that a reduction 
of the illuminating power of gas toa minimum equivalent to 
450 B.Th.U. net would be to the interest of consumers and 
undertakings alike. 


Meeting of the Irish Association. 


It is a pity that greater personal interest cannot be stirred 
up among the members of the Irish Association. To say 
the least, the disposition to leave things to the few willing 
workers is a trait that it would be better were once for 
all blotted out, and replaced by an internal activity that 
would mark the organization out as being far from the least 
healthy of all District Gas Associations. Ireland cannot 
afford to be without its Gas Association; and yet apathy 
may reduce it to such a condition that it might as well be 
reckoned as among the moribund. We earnestly add our 
appeal to that of the President (Mr. J. Paterson, of Queens- 
town) to the gas managers of Ireland to each do his part in 
infusing more life into the organization by personal interest 
and real help. Further than this, we will not touch on the 
domestic side of the proceedings of last Tuesday’s meeting, 
as we are satisfied that, if the gas managers of Ireland will 
only put forward their energies to this end, they can make 
their Association one whose proceedings will command the 
admiration and respect of the foremost in the professional 
ranks. 

There is no part of the United Kingdom that has offered 
so extended a scope as Ireland, in the face of almost heart- 
breaking and merciless difficulties, for the exhibition of grit 
and perseverance on the part of gas managers; and the 
President of the Gas Institution (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt), who 
is a frequent visitor at these annual gatherings of the gas 
managers of Ireland, can attest this. Under their circum- 
stances, some of them have done extraordinary things in 
pulling their undertakings from the quagmires of depres- 
sion and immobility into which they had fallen, and setting 
them on a foundation as sound as is to be found in many a 
place of superior opportunity and potentiality. The history 
of the Queenstown gas supply as traced in the President's 
address reads almost like a romance. A blacker or more 
dismal condition of things could not have existed than when 
an Electricity Company started operations there, and when 
business fell and dividends followed suit. What succeeded 
Mr. Paterson’s entry upon the task of righting things 1s the 
best indication that good generalship was required to deal 
with the conditions of theday. The task that lay before him 
was a heavy one; the results are the best possible evidence 
of the fact that the position was rightly measured, and the 
means of rehabilitation and advancement the correct ones. 
The tabular statements accompanying the address are suff- 
cient for us. The Electricity Supply Company cannot, we 
imagine, have made any great headway, with such a tale of 
gas progress in seven or eight years. Lower prices for gas, 
increase of the total gas and stove rental, net profits - 
siderably greater, and dividends brsught up to their maxi- 
mum. Economical, judicious, and energetic management 
is at the seat of all this. Using approximately the same 
quantity of coal as seven or eight years back, about 5 million 
cubic feet more gas is made from it; the increased produc- 
tion per ton being about 2000 cubic feet, with an average 
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last year of 11,370 cubic feet. The quantities of residuals 
produced for sale have all gone up. When in a place such 
as Queenstown, a make is found of 21:1 lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia per ton of coal carbonized, we enter the fact up as 
good working. There are, in short, many gas undertakings 
better circumstanced than Queenstown showing less effi- 
ciency in the working records. 

We are pleased to see the recognition by the President 
that the vertical retort system can be readily adapted to 
the purposes of small gas-works. There was a disposition 
at one time to believe that this could not be done, or perhaps 
we ought to say economically done. But the excellent 
results obtained from limited trial installations are sufficient 
to negative the idea. The recent torrid conditions remind 
that the vertical systems do much to remove men from 
working under conditions which, the last few days, could 
only have been borne by those indurated ones whose lives 
have been largely spent in the retort-house. With vertical 
retorts, the President remarks, “there is an entire absence 
“of those laborious and purgatorial conditions usually 
“associated with the operations of drawing and charging 
“retorts.” We agree, after eliminating the “ purgatorial ” 
part of this expression of opinion; but between the Presi- 
dent and ourselves in that connection, there is only a ques- 
tion of connotation. 

The technical proceedings at the meeting had their foun- 
dation in two papers—one being by Mr. A. Percy Hoskins 
on “ Purification by Lime and Oxide;” and the other by 
Mr. C. F. Hurst on the “ Uses of Coal Gas Appliances for 
“ Industrial Purposes.” In reading these papers, it must 
be remembered that the members of the Association are not 
all in charge of works that are capable of being conducted 
on the same plane of efficiency as, nor with the opportunities 
that are vouchsafed to the managers of, works in most areas 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. Mr. Hoskins, for 
instance, in his paper acknowledges that what he had to put 
before the members was an oft-told tale. But it is not a 
tale that has been often told before the members of the 
Irish Association; and therefore the message may have 
an effect in producing in some quarters greater efficiency in 
purification. There is nothing in the paper to criticize, but 
only to endorse. The first part, as to the actions and re- 
actions that occur in lime and oxide purifiers, will be passed 
over by many engineers as elementary, and savouring some- 
what of the text-book. But those who read to learn must 
not stop short at any part of the paper until the end is 
reached, as, in effect, the preservation of sequence in ex- 
planation brings to the front of the communication those 
methods that are not economical and efficient, while leaving 
to nearly the end the most approved, and therefore most 
economical and efficient practice of the times. For the 
majority of our technical readers when this is so, nothing 
more need be added. Incidentally, Mr. Hoskins confirms, 
from the experience gained at Belfast, the point made by 
Mr. H. Townsend in our “ Correspondence” columns in the 
“ JourNAL ” for July 11, that “ when a box to be discharged 
“is made the fourth in the series for a few hours before 
“ being taken off, neither heating nor nuisance of any kind 
“is produced when the box is emptied.” 

The importance of the subject of Mr. Hurst’s paper not 
only to the gas industry but to manufacturers cannot be 
over-rated. With the author, we agree that there is an ex- 
tensive, and as yet largely uncultivated, field for the use of 
gas in industrial operations in many localities favoured with 
factories needing heat that can be regulated at will to re- 
quirement, that will not be wasteful through stand-by losses, 
and that will, through its ready applicability and efficiency, 
Increase and improve production. It is the misfortune of 
some gas-supply areas that they are not richly blessed with 
such industries; and we are afraid that, in this particular 
line of business, the majority of the gas undertakings of 
Ireland have but a poor outlook. However, there are huge 
tracts of Great Britain where the contrary exists; and there 
are districts that hitherto have not been highly industrial 
Where the provision of cheap gas for manufacturing and 
power purposes is among the inducements to manufacturers 
to establish themselves there. But this industrial heating 
business is not going to be gained without hard and perse- 
vering work on the part of gas suppliers. Among the most 
difficult of the barriers to be removed are those constructed 
by custom and tradition. Mr. Hurst points out the trouble 
experienced with workmen who disapprove of new inven- 
tions that economically increase the output of works. But 
Such workmen cannot be allowed to stand in the way of 





progress. If their influence is sufficient to overthrow for a 
time in some instances the adoption of new processes, the 
success of the latter in other places will prove a counter- 
active force. One manufacturer cannot allow another to 
obtain commercial mastery through improved methods, 
while he, through his men’s penchant for the antiquated, 
is left struggling in the rear. Right, like truth, must pre- 
vail; and labour, strong as it is, cannot prevent advances 
in economic conditions. Mr. Hurst sets out the advantages 
and disadvantages of various means of applying gas for in- 
dustrial use with, considering all things, a considerable 
amount of disinterestedness. There will, however, be those 
who, according to their experience, will discriminate diffe- 
rently the ranges of usefulness to which the author allocates 
the various types of plant and the methods of achieving the 
ends in view. 








Footing the Bill—£5308 ! 


The promotion of another Joint Standard Burner Bill, to 
which reference was made in our issue for the 4th ult., should be 
a comparatively cheap means of placing in the hands of those 
companies who avail themselves of the opportunity, the burner 
now approved by Parliament and the Board of Trade—the 
“Metropolitan ” No. 2—for gas-testing purposes. Local authori- 
ties are not likely to beled again, as they were led last year, despite 
all the warnings in our columns and the parliamentary history 
of this matter, to enter upon a fatuous expedition against a con- 
dition that has been so definitely settled by the Legislature. The 
local authorities who combined to assail the joint measures last 
year, at (principally) the instigation of Liverpool, had a salutary 
lesson administered to them that will make other authorities look 
twice, and well, before they are induced to take part in a similar 
quixotic proceeding. The Parliamentary Agents for the organized 
opposition of last session have had the unpleasant duty imposed 
upon them of informing those authorities who took part in it that 
the certificate of the Taxing Officer of the costs of their ineffec- 
tive hostility shows a total sum of £5308 1s. 5d. This is the 
price that has to be paid for the stupid procedure that resulted 
abortively for all the opponents; and it does not include the 
whole of the money spent. The Liverpool Corporation made an 
agreement with the Gas Company just at the twelfth hour; but 
that was outside the parliamentary proceedings—the Committees 
of both Houses having passed the Gas Companies’ promotions 
without imposing any conditions. The local authorities who 
had been induced to take part in the opposition were natu- 
rally not over-pleased with the result of their joint endeavours ; 
and the reminder, of their utter and inglorious rout all along the 
parliamentary line, that they have just received from their Agents 
in this matter, is not to them an agreeable one. The share in the 
costs of the Hastings Corporation, for instance, is £225 11s. gd.; 
and apart from the joint expedition to Westminster, they spent 
£198 4s. 3d. We make out that the total of their costs came to 
£423 16s. Experience is an excellent teacher. 


A Gas Arbitration Award. 

From the lengthy report of the evidence and speeches in the 
Swinton and Mexborough gas arbitration which was given in the 
“ JouRNAL ” some few weeks ago, it will have been gathered that 
there were several factors which tended to complicate the work 
of the Arbitrators and Umpire in arriving at the fair and proper 
value to be paid by the Gas Board for the undertaking of the 
Company that they had secured authority to purchase. For one 
thing, there was a gasholder which had to some extent subsided, 
and as to the ultimate safety of which there was much argument ; 
and then there was a question as to the correctness of the stock- 
taking with respect to the quantity of tar and liquor. As the 
basis of the purchase, the Company suggested a multiplier of 
283 years ; while, on the other hand, the Board’s witnesses regarded 
20 years as a fair figure toadopt. The final sum arrived at by the 


Company was £56,900; and that of the Board was apparently about 


£24,500, and the expenses of re-investment. The award has now 
been handed to the parties; and it is reported that the amount 
to be paid for the undertaking is £60,370, which includes the 
mortgage debt and the other liabilities mentioned in section 27 
of the Gas Board’s Act. This section, which was stated by 
Counsel during the arbitration to be not an ordinary one, is to 


‘the effect that “ all debentures, mortgages, obligations, debts, and 
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liabilities of the Company other than on revenue account existing 
at the date of transfer shall be paid and satisfied by the Board, but 
subject as between the Board and the Company to sub-section 2 
of this section, and to the section of this Act the marginal note 
whereof is ‘ Maintenance until Transfer.’” Sub-section 2 reads : 
“ Not less than fourteen days before the commencement of any 
arbitration for determining the purchase price for the undertaking 
of the Company, the Company shall furnish to the Board a state- 
ment of all such debentures, mortgages, obligations, debts, .and 
liabilities of the Company then outstanding, so far as the same 
can be ascertained. And all obligations, debts, and liabilities (if 
any) of the Company incurred before the date of the award which 
are not included in such statement or in any amendment thereof 
notified to the Arbitrators or Umpire before the date of the 
award, shall as between the Board and the Company be paid by 
the Company.” 





Lime and Sulphur Purification. 


Certain companies, among them the South Metropolitan 
Company, have, as readers are aware, reverted, or rather partially 
reverted, to lime for the reduction of the sulphur compounds in 
the gas where, through the character of the coal used or other 
conditions, the sulphur content is found in excess of an admissible 
quantity. Through this, more money was expended by the South 
Metropolitan Company on purification last half year than in the 
corresponding half of 1910; but this reversion to the use of lime 
in boxes after the old fashion, it is understood from Mr. Car- 
penter’s speech at the proprietors’ meeting last Wednesday, is 
only a temporary expedient pending the results of research. He 
whets the appetite for further information. The Company expect 
to have at work shortly a large-scale plant in which will be em- 
bodied the latest knowledge of one aspect of the purification 
question. Does this mean coal-liming, under the system practised 
at Cheltenham, whereby the lime is made to adhere to and coat the 
coal by being applied in the form of dust by the aid of steam, or is it 
quite another system? The last heard of the Cheltenham experi- 
ences was that they were exceeding expectations, and that there 
were advantages attaching to the system in excess of the one that 
originally led to its application. 


Fertility of the Industry. 


One of the companies that vividly portrays the fertility of 
the gas industry is the Tottenham and Edmonton; and there is 
consequently rarely a meeting the proceedings at which do not 
supply matter that is of universal interest. We take two or 
three points as examples from the address of the Chairman (Mr. 
Corbet Woodall) to the proprietors at their meeting the other 
day. The Company progress with big strides, despite the com- 
petition of electricity. There was a time when the Chairman 
told the local authorities that, if they wanted electricity, the Com- 
pany were prepared to apply for powers to render the service. 
But the local authorities would have none of it. The Company 
and their Engineer (Mr. A. E. Broadberry) are, however, resource- 
ful; and those who are supplying electricity in the area are being 
made somewhat poignantly aware of the fact. The system of 
high-pressure gas lighting has obtained so much favour among 
the shopkeepers in other parts of the district that the main 
streets of Tottenham itself must of necessity be threaded with 
high-pressure mains, in order to meet the requirements. If, how- 
ever, electricity must be had, then the Company show the large 
users how the energy can be obtained, by gas-driven generating 
plant, at a cheaper rate than it can be furnished to them through 
long lengths of cable. This is a subject that is referred to in our 
“ Electricity Supply Memoranda” this week; and the Tottenham 
Company stand as an instance of those gas undertakings who are 
at work in checkmating attacks on the gas industry by showing 
how to economically produce the competitors’ own commodity. 
The competitors have a right to work for business; gas under- 
takings have a right to defend theirs—even to the extent of having 
their gas used as an agent in developing current. But reverting 
to the laying of high-pressure mains, the Chairman spoke as to 
the possible coming of a new lamp for low-pressure service by 
which high-power effects will be secured on the lines of those pro- 
duced by high-pressure service. Nevertheless, the lamp obviously 
is not an actuality at present; seeing that the Company are busy 
laying high-pressure mains in the streets of Tottenham for the 





supply of high-power lights—the same as they have successfully 
done in other areas. One other matter. The Company are now 
supplying gas at the lowest price, excepting Wandsworth, of any 
Suburban Company; and the Chairman foreshadows another 
penny off next Christmas—the contracts for coal being on somewhat 
better terms than last year’s. The demand for gas in the area 
goes on expanding in luxuriant fashion ; and the last penny reduc- 
tion has already been swallowed up and lost in the increase of 
business. 





Companies and National Insurance. 

Until one makes a close study of the matter, it is difficult to 
realize the magnitude of the interference with superior existing 
conditions that is proposed by the National Insurance Bill—not 
only in the case of gas companies, but other large enterprises. 
The subject was further treated upon by the Chairman of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company (Mr. Charles Carpenter) at the 
meeting of the proprietors last Wednesday; and he produced a 
fresh point for the consideration of workmen. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer goes to Germany for his schemes, it is quite 
within the bounds of propriety to go to Germany to unearth all 
the effects. That is a matter, however, that is treated upon else- 
where. But in conjunction with our immediate interest in the 
matter, the meetings of the railway companies the last week or two 
have shown how hardin this connection State interference between 
them and their men will press on both. Therailway men, like many 
gas companies’ men, have recognized that they are not going to 
be so well off under the scheme as constructed in the rough in the 
Bill as they are under the present arrangements, and that the 
scheme in its working is going to be less economical. The men 
would therefore prefer to be left asthey are. An effect suggested 
in the case of the railways is that the Bill will interfere with the 
relations at present existing between the companies and their 
employees. Voluntary funds of the kind are a means of bringing 
them together; while the stiff and formal provision under com- 
pulsory legislation will change all that. The Great Western Com- 
pany calculate that the Bill will add about £60,000 a year to their 
costs, the London and North-Western Company between £60,000 
and £70,000, and the Great Northern Company somewhere about 
£30,000. 


A Sign of the Times. 


There was good reason for a remark made a few days ago, to 
the effect that “labour movements at present were so numerous that 
presently they would not know how many such movements there 
were.” The author of the statement was a worthy Councillor who 
was presiding over a large meeting of Manchester municipal 
employees—a gathering which was arranged for the purpose of 
arriving at a common understanding that after Aug. 31 they 
should cease to work with non-Unionists. By means of a reso- 
lution, this “common understanding” was come to; and the 
Manchester municipal employees, like their confréres at Salford, 
have determined that after the end of this month they will not 
work with those who are not members of a Union. Labour gene- 
rally is truly just now on the look-out for scalps; and some of 
the men who are in the employ of local authorities are evidently 
desirous of joining in the hunt. The real objective of the Man- 
chester meeting was frankly explained by the Councillor already 
referred to—namely, that the workers must be in a position, not 
only to ask for improvement in their conditions, but to demand it. 
For the successful carrying out of a fighting policy, solidarity on 
the part of the men is, of course, necessary; and usually we see 
this solidarity secured by (more or less) peaceful persuasion. But, 
from all accounts, municipal conditions of service frequently em- 
brace decided advantages. to the employees; and it occurs to one 
that in the event ofa strike this fact would be not unlikely to prove 
a weakness to the men’s side. In the case of public authorities 
or of private undertakings, each rise in wages secured by the men 
renders their “job ” more attractive, and increases the likelihood 
of some one else coming forward to take it should the one-time 
holder throw it up in consequence of a Labour dispute. From 
this point of view, with each improvement of conditions the 
“solidarity” of the men should be rather harder than easier to 
maintain. This is merely a thought arising out of the Manchester 
meeting ; and doubtless the Labour leaders there fully recognize 
the difficulty they might experience during a strike—if the Unionist 
pickets were kept strictly within the law—in preventing other men 
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coming forward to fill the vacated positions. If the Manchester 
speakers are to be credited, there is no such thing to-day as peace 
between Capital and Labour, and arbitration is not wanted; but 
their right to pose as authorities on Labour subjects may be ques- 
tioned, in view of the statement of one of them that “the sym- 
pathy of the public would never fill the stomachs of their wives 
and children.” In a dispute, public opinion is surely the strongest 
ally that the workers can have; and a person who dismisses it as 
being of little account has possibly not studied very closely the 
matter with which he essays to deal. 


Temporary Borrowings. 

Much work has been done in the cause of the municipalities 
by Mr. J. Harmood-Banner, M.P., particularly in connection with 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, in whose affairs he 
has for a long time now taken a leading part. He has lately 
presented a Bill to Parliament (supported by Mr. G. R. Thorne, 
Mr. Middlebrook, Mr. Hamar Greenwood, Lord Alexander Thynne, 
and Sir William Bull), for the purpose of enabling municipal cor- 
porations to make temporary borrowings from their bankers 
pending the receipt of rates and other income. The measure is 
promoted by the Association of Municipal Corporations; and it 
is pointed out that a similar power to that asked for has been of 
general application in Scotland since the passing of the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1903. The Bill is commendably short. It con- 
tains only three sections; and of these one consists solely of a 
definition, and another of a short title. The remaining section sets 
forth that the council of a borough, for the purpose of defraying 
any current expenses that may be incurred by them in the execu- 
tion of any Act or Provisional Order confirmed by Act of Par- 
liament between the commencement of any financial year and 
the receipt by them of the proceeds of the rate or income out of 
which they are authorized to defray such expenses, may borrow 
by way of temporary loan from any person, or by way of over- 
draft from any bank, on the credit of such rate or income, such 
sums as they may from time to time require, and as may be 
specified in the resolution of the council authorizing such borrow- 
ing; and any sum so borrowed shall be a charge upon such rate 
or upon the undertaking from which such income is derived, as 
the case may be. Any sum so borrowed, together with the in- 
terest thereon, shall, in the case of any sum borrowed on the credit 
of a rate, be repaid out of such rate within the financial year 
during which the same was borrowed; and in any other case it 
shall be repaid out of the income on the credit of which the sum 
was borrowed within three months after the expiration of such 
financial year. Instead of borrowing in the way named, the 
council may take the money from any reserve or sinking fund 
which they possess; but if this is done, the money is to be 
repaid into the fund from which it was taken, within the time 
already mentioned, just as if it had been borrowed, and the fund 
is to be credited with such fair rate of interest as the council may 
resolve upon. This interest, it may be remarked, is not to be less 
than 3 per cent. per annum. 


Municipal Finesse. 


The possession of the electricity undertaking by the Hastings 
Corporation has had a inarvellous effect in sharpening the wits 
of certain members; and the additional keenness is not always 
used to the benefit of the ratepayers, but rather to that, in 
real or fictitious manner, of the electricity undertaking. This 
white elephant has been a costly appendage to the municipal 
property; and all too long the expense of its maintenance has 
been largely drawn from the pockets of the ratepayers, and not 
from those who think fit to make use of such services as it is able 
to render. It is bad enough that many thousands of pounds 
should have been taken directly from the ratepayers towards its 
keep, and other lump-sums indirectly through the public lighting. 
But the latest artifice, in contributing to its support, is somewhat 
remarkable ; and it amounts, from our way of looking at things, to 
an exercise of sharp practice. The estimate for the current district 
rate provided the sum of {1900 for defraying the computed 
deficiency on the working of the electricity undertaking in respect 
of the year ending March last. The actual deficiency, however, 
which it was necessary to meet was “ only” £1677 (“ only” is the 
word of the Public Lighting Committee, not ours), so that there 
is a balance between provision and requirement of £223. Is this 
going to be handed back in some shape or form to the ratepayers ? 








Not a bit of it. There is the greedy electricity undertaking— 
not satisfied with a maintenance order on the ratepayers for a 
sum of £1677—willing and anxious to have the sum spent for its 
benefit. It has therefore been agreed to lay out the £223 in con- 
verting to electricity about sixty more gas-lamps. This is a new 
way of robbing the ratepayers; and a fresh lesson from Hastings 
in municipal management through the back door. The over- 
lapping of the administration of local affairs through members 
of the Corporation Electricity Committee being on other public 
bodies has supplied former lessons, some of which have been dealt 
with in our pages. 


Beet Sugar Industry. 


We know what a big claim beet culture has had in Germany 
on sulphate of ammonia; and therefore we cannot help watching 
with interest the efforts that are being made to establish the 
cultivation of beet and the sugar industry in this country. 
We just learn that there has been registered by license of the 
Board of Trade, as a Company not existing to make a profit, the 
Incorporated Beet Sugar Pioneer Association. The object of 
the organization is the furtherance of the cultivation of sugar 
beet in England, with the view to the introduction of the industry 
to the United Kingdom. The President is Mr. R. P. Houston 
M.P.; and a number of influential gentlemen have consented 
to act as Vice-Presidents. A strong Council has also been 
formed. At a recent meeting of the latter at the House of Com- 
mons, it was stated that encouraging reports have been received 
as to the progress of the movement throughout the country. We 
hope those encouraging reports will continue—at all events, the 
Association may take it that they have the gas industry’s best 
wishes for an abundant success. 


Those Ill-Natured Newspaper Reporters ! 


The fat will be in the fire again. Several of the daily 
papers last week had the temerity to report that the fire at the 
Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall—through which one man lost his life, 
and much damage to valuable property was occasioned—was 
apparently due to the fusing of an electric wire in a lift-shaft at 
the rear of the hotel. These papers will have our electrical con- 
temporaries bringing all their combined weight upon them; and 
probably the watchful and courageous Mr. Renwick, in the name 
of the Electricity Publicity Committee, will make a little remon- 
strance. For has it not been written, according to the old- 
fashioned formula of the London Fire Brigade, that the “ sup- 
posed cause of fire is unknown?” We should like the new Chief 
of the London Fire Brigade to revise this ancient form (which 
appears more frequently than ever) of stating that the cause is 
unknown to the brigade. If the cause is unknown, then the use 
of the word “ supposed” is superfluous. But the “supposed 
cause” of the Carlton Hotel fire being “ unknown,” does not ex- 
onerate electricity. The Directors of the Carlton Hotel appear 
to be fairly well satisfied as to the cause of the fire; for the 
day succeeding it they issued a statement which commenced: 
“ The fire which occurred in the Carlton Hotel, in the Haymarket, 
yesterday evening is believed by the management to have origin- 
ated owing to a short-circuit in the service lift.” The management 
of the hotel, and the Board therefore support those newspaper 
reporters who, with a persistence or malignity that the electrical 
press cannot understand, will ascribe fires to electric wire fusions. 
But on this occasion we shall be inclined to side with the Direc- 
tors and management of the Carlton Hotel, and therefore with 
the newspaper reporters. Here is another instance under “ Lon- 
don Fires ” ina morning contemporary for the 1oth inst.: “ Ex- 
citing scenes occurred just after five o'clock yesterday morning 
at 4, Soho Street, W., on premises occupied by several firms. A 
defective electric circuit caused the outbreak.” This is really too 
bad; but we suppose that, in matters of this kind, those on the 
spot are somewhat better informed than those who were not. At 
least, we should think so. 








The Road Board, with the approval of the Treasury, have 
made some further advances from the Road Improvement Fund 
to county councils and other highway authorities. The grants 
up to June 30 (including those contained in the lists previously 
published) amounted to £275,390, of which £200,890 was for the 
improvement of road crusts, including grants towards tar mac- 
adam, &c., and surface tarring. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 448.) 


Ir was, of course, only to be expected that the Stock Exchange 
should have had another anxious and agitating week. That is 
almost getting to be an ordinary recurrent news item. It is true 


that of the factors for unrest the formidable bogey of Morocco 
was not in volcanic action last week, but the industrial war raging 
at home was a matter of the first magnitude, and the Constitu- 
tional struggle was epoch-making. The depression of the week 
was, therefore, at once accounted for. But a brighter spot was 
visible in the Consols Market, which showed great firmness; the 
closing quotation being 78} to 78}. Upon reopening on Tuesday, 
the markets generally were slow at getting to work, and the tone 
was variable. Home Government issues were firm. But Rails 
were much depressed by the continued worsening of the 
labour outlook, and dealings were for awhile almost arrested. 
Americans, too, were quite flat; but the Foreign Market was 
calm and strong. On Wednesday, the general characteristics 
were unchanged. Gilt-edged showed strength. Consols rose 
a small fraction; but strike developments thrust Rails down. 
Americans continued weak; and Foreign were firm. On Thurs- 
day, business remained at low pressure and without any heart 
in it. Even Consols were feeling not quite so stiff. Rails could 
find little to cheer them in the chances of Government inter- 
vention in the strike trouble; but they clutched at the straw. 
Americans were crushed by the Official crop report. On Friday, 
the long lane of depression found its turning at last, and everyone 
was looking more cheerful. Government issues were in request, 
Consols jumped up ,';, Rails recovered on better prospects of in- 
dustrial peace, and Americans took a more hopeful view of their 
own troubles. This upward turn did not last through Saturday ; 
but Consols were steady. In the Money Market, there was little 
movement, and that was variable. Business in the Gas Market 
was quite on a holiday scale, but was fairly distributed through 
the list. Changes of quotation were rare, but prices were very 
firm. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was very mode- 
rately dealt in. But nothing changed hands below 108, and 1083 
was marked more than once—a rise of }. In South Metropolitan, 
there were a few transactions ranging from 119} to 120, and the 
debenture realized 79} and 802. In Commercials, there was one 
deal in the 4 per cent. at 116, and two in the 3} per cent. at 1083 
free and 109}. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, 
Alliance and Dublin were marked at 81}, Brentford new at 205, 
British at 45, ditto debenture at 953, Bromley “ B” at 87% free, 
and (on the local Exchange) Liverpool “ B” at 1644. In the Con- 
tinental companies, Imperial was only dealt in two or three times, 
marking 181 to 182}; ditto debenture made 92}; Union, 90 and 
903; ditto preference, 135}; and European, 19} to 193.. Among 
undertakings of the remoter world, Bombay realized 62, Cape 
Town and District 2, Monte Video 123, Primitiva 7,%;, ditto pre- 
ference 5} and 52, ditto debenture 973 and 973, and San Paulo 
21} and 22. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Gas and Diesel Engines for Generating Electricity—Testing of 
Electricity Meters—Litigation in the Air—‘ Free” Wiring Con- 
demned—Electricity in Mines—Cooking Phenomena. 


Tue other week we touched upon the subject of the growth of 
the use of private electricity generating plants incorporating gas- 
engines as the motive power—many large consumers of electricity 
for lighting and other purposes showing day by day that they 
can, by such plants, generate and supply themselves with current 
at a lower price than ordinary electricity purveyors. With gas- 
engines and generation on the spot, the South Suburban Gas 
Company have proved to the Festival of Empire Committee that 
they can furnish themselves with electricity at a lower rate than 
the local electricity suppliers. There are many other instances 
of town-gas driven generating plants. There is the municipal 
one at Newcastle (Staffs.), and numerous private ones. There 
are also the gas-driven generating plants on gas-works tor the 
provision of energy for the operation of retort-house machinery ; 
energy being derived by them at a lower cost than the electricity 
authorities can supply at. With all this before us, it seems 
strange that the Farnham Gas and Electricity Company should 
be advertising for two high-speed Diesel oil-engines for driving 
their electricity generating station. They ought, it seems to us, 
to set a good example by patronizing their own gas for power 
purposes. At the rate at which gas undertakings are obtaining 
powers to supply both gas and electricity—if not in their central 
districts, in the outer areas—and are doing business in the pro- 
vision of driving plant for private electricity installations, we 
shall soon be requiring advising experts with experience in both 
gas and electricity work. This recommendation by electrical 
engineers of the Diesel engine for electricity generating purposes 
is spreading. At Egham, there is a proposal to erect a generating 
station on land adjoining the gas-works; and there, again, two 
Diesel oil-engines are proposed. Objection was raised to the 
use of the engines at a Board of Trade inquiry held lately by 
Mr. A. P. Trotter; it being seriously imagined by occupiers in the 





vicinity that there would be a nuisance. It supplied the opportunity 
for giving an excellent character to the Diesel engine in this re- 
spect. Mr. Dykes (of Messrs. Handcock and Dykes) stated that 
similar engines were installed in Messrs. Peter Robinson’s premises 
in Oxford Street, just under the show-rooms, in which they could 
not be heard. Having visited the premises, the Inspector con- 
firmed the statement. Now if, in a big drapery establishment of 
this kind, in the very heart of the fashionable shopping quarter of 
London, a private electric plant can be used in this way without 
trouble, then such plants can be employed practically anywhere. 
This points to another thing. If Messrs. Peter Robinson find it 
preferable and more economical to have their own electricity gene- 
rating plant than to patronize the local vendors of electricity, the 
same will apply to other large users of electricity thereabouts. 
If all these large users followed the example of the firm named, 
what a big slice would be cut out of the business of the ordinary 
suppliers of electrical energy! There is clearly work here for gas 
undertakings (other than municipal ones with municipal electricity 
departments in opposition) in showing some of these large users 
of electricity for lighting how they can save money by using gas- 
engines coupled-up to a dynamo. 

Electricity meters are at the present time an awful worry to 
suppliers of electricity. Their initial cost is great; the expense 
of maintenance is great ; and their lives are so condensed that the 
Local Government Board recommend that they be purchased out 
of revenue, or, if loans are granted for them in special circum- 
stances, then the Board are only prepared to allow a compara- 
tively small number of years as the term within which the loan 
should be repaid. But these aspects of the meter question are of 
no concern to the consumer. It is not his business that such 
appliances are costly and organically very delicate; it is his 
business to be assured that the meter is a fair arbiter between him 
and those from whom he purchases current. There is a growing 
feeling of uncertainty about the electricity meter on the part of 
consumers. They know that in most cases these meters are not 
sealed and certified by an independent authority, as in the case of 
gas-meters. They are also learning that there is no compulsion 
on the part of electricity suppliers to have meters tested, sealed, 
and stamped; and some of them want to know the reason why. 
There is experience enough now as to the testing of such meters 
by an independent authority ; the London County Council having 
for some time past undertaken the work. There ought not, having 
regard to the time electricity meters have been in use and the 
experience, to be any great difficulty about making independent 
testing and sealing a compulsory matter. The City Justices of 
Manchester, who are the city gas-meter testing authority, are of 
opinion that the verification and sealing of electricity meters 
should also be under their charge ; but the Corporation Electricity 
Department (who have a testing department of their own) do not 
appear enamoured of the proposal. Hence a deadlock. Unless 
the Manchester Corporation will voluntarily place the work in the 
hands of the Justices, the latter, without statutory authority, are 
impotent in the matter. But the same power that placed the 
testing and sealing of gas-meters under the charge of the Justices 
can do the same in the case of electricity meters. 

A correspondent in the “ Engineering Supplement” of “ The 
Times” has called attention to the considerable amount of unrest 
there is in the electrical industry at the present time in regard to 
metallic filament lamps. The cloud of litigation is above the in- 
dustry ; and it is a wonder that the cloud has not burst before 
this, seeing the number of tungsten lamps that have come upon 
the market under various denominations. That things have been 
allowed to go so far without calling upon the Courts to settle 
respective titles, and to say whether or not this or that is an in- 
fringement, is singular. There have already been one or two 
skirmishes; but the main question has yet to be settled. The 
industry, says the writer whose article reminds of what threatens, 
cannot pursue its normal course of development until the patent 
situation is cleared up. The situation, however, is complicated on 
account of the manner in which the various patents have been con- 
centrated in a few hands, and also by agreements which are under- 
stood to have been made by some of the larger concerns, by virtue 
of which they are supporting one another against all outsiders. 
Nevertheless competition from abroad, and the establishment of 
new concerns to manufacture lamps, have proceeded. The un- 
certainty grows; and most manufacturers have now to give the 
distributing houses guarantees against the consequences of in- 
fringement. The Courts alone can clear away doubt; but it is 
recognized that, if a patent monopoly is established, the public 
safeguard of open competition falls to the ground. : 

There is a somewhat historical similarity between the metallic 
filament lamp and the incandescent gas mantle. Both originated 
abroad; and firms largely interested in gas had a hand in the 
pioneer work. The Osmium lamp was invented by Welsbach ; 
but it has been superseded. Just and Hanaman’s British patents, 
and those of the Deutsche Gasgliihlicht Gesellschaft of Berlin, 
were acquired by the General Electric Company in this country ; 
and through a subsidiary Company—the Osram Lamp Company, 
Limited—manufacturing works at Hammersmith were then estab- 
lished. Dr. Kuzel’s patents for making filaments from a paste 
containing tungsten in the colloidal coadition were acquired by 
the Berlin gas firm of Pintsch; and lamps are made according to 
the process at Brimsdown. We will not go through the whole 
history of metallic filament lamp development. Buta good many 
other people are interested in lamps for which various physical 
and constructional differences are claimed; so that, if war is per - 
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sisted in, we have here the making of a cause célébre for the light- 
ing world—technical and commercial. An incidental interesting 
point is found in the returns relating to the manufacture of elec- 
tric lamps in Germany. In the six months ending March last, 
that country manufactured 13,900,000 carbon filament lamps, and 
17,000,000 metallic filament lamps. 

We have kept at hand for notice an article that recently ap- 
peared in the “ Electrical Review ” by Mr. H. E. Goody, bearing 
the title of “Some Objections to ‘Free’ Wiring.” ‘There are 
many objections to “ free” wiring where the electricity suppliers 
are local authorities; but there are no objections that gas sup- 
pliers can reasonably offer when the electricity vendors are private 
companies. Interest in the matter for the gas supplier then ends 
at the pabulum for reflection that is supplied regarding the un- 
business-like qualities of some people who fancy they are endowed 
with an extraordinary amount of commercial acumen. This 
article by Mr. Goody is practical and frank. He points out what 
most of us know (though not a few electrical engineers who are 
hyper-sensitive over the matter of an error of judgment will not 
acknowledge it), that there is a good stock of experience now of 
supply authorities who have burnt their fingers over the free- 
wiring business, and are silently cutting their losses by declining 
to connect more consumers on the same terms, and, as those 
already on the system drop out, by ruling out the connections. 
Others who have entered into the business continue in the vain 
hope of recovering the capital they have generously spent in 
wiring the houses of people who obviously must be in the category 
of customer that is least likely to make such a system of business 
pay. “Free” wiring may produce a temporary spurt in the 
number of connections; but what is the good of this if there is 
no profit hanging to the business? We have Mr. Goody also 
candidly saying (and his remark is of value beyond the intention), 
“an electric light installation has too short a life for a company 
to be content merely to earn interest of (say) 6 or 7 per cent. 
on their capital outlay.” Further, “for the system to have the 
slenderest chance of financial success, it is necessary that each 
installation should be completely paid for in, at the most, four 
years,” in which time the most expensive portions of the installa- 
tion will probably require renewal. 

There is pleasure in meeting an electrician like Mr. Goody who 
refuses to mince matters. He next proceeds to give an iltustra- 
tion. A council spent from £5 10s. to £6 upon each free-wiring 
installation ; the consumers being charged 6d. per unit, instead of 
the ordinary price of 43d. per unit. The average consumption in 
a winter quarter was 2 units per week (we have no doubt for an 
indifferent amount of illumination). The 1s. revenue gave 3d. per 
week above the ordinary consumer of 2 units a week. In the 
summer, the consumption was still lower. So that in a year each 
consumer only paid 8s. above the ordinary consumer to meet 
capital repayment, interest, repairs, and lamp renewals. Leaving 
out all expense other than repayment, the 8s. per annum would 
only succeed in clearing off the bare original cost in about four- 
teen years! This does not make any allowance for the contin- 
gency of the consumer transferring his residence. Mr. Goody 
does not see any analogy whatever between a free electric wiring 
installation, and what gas suppliers are able to do. We are not 
astonished he does not, because there is not the faintest trace 
of an analogy existing. Then, under the circumstances, he finds 
that this free-wiring system and the extra charge per unit does 
not work out equitably. The large consumer pays more than the 
smaller one ; and he is, in comparison, heavily penalized for being 
the better consumer of the two. Mr. Goody ends up the case 
against free wiring with the pious hope that it “will come to an 
early and merciful end.” 

Our electrical contemporaries are very wroth with the way 
things are going in connection with the use of electricity in mines. 
Weare not concerned in the matter beyond the point that it is folly 
for the defenders of electricity to endeavour to paint its innocence 
in immaculate white. What electricity will do out of the mine, it 
will doin the mine. Fires have been caused by electricity in much 
less dangerous places than mines—in places where no gas could be 
found. We also remember the fatal explosion in the purifier-house 
at the Dublin Gas-Works, which was proved to have been caused 
by an electric wire from which the insulation was partly worn 
away. The matter that so annoys our contemporaries is that the 
coal miners of the country are antagonistic to the use of electricity ; 
and the coal miners express themselves as genuinely in fear of it. 
Whether the economy of mechanical coal-cutters worked by elec- 
trical energy has anything to do with their “fear” is not a matter 
that appears to have been discussed. However, at the head and 
front of their objection, they place the danger of electricity ; and at 
the Miners’ International Congress at Westminster lately, a resolu- 
tion was passed calling upon the Government to expedite legisla- 
tion making for the greater safety of workers in mines, and 
the use of electricity was condemned in no measured terms. 
The Government are doing something to control, but not to 
Prohibit, the use of electricity in coal mines. Clause 60 (as it 
originally stood) of the Coal Mines Bill—now under considera- 
tion by Standing Committee “ B” of the House of Commons— 
Prohibited the use of electricity in any part of a mine where, on 
scone of the risk of explosion of gas or coal dust, the use of 
electricity would be dangerous to life ; and it also provided for the 
use of electricity being subject to general regulations under the 
Act. When this clause was under consideration by the Com- 
Rares amendments were proposed ; and one suggested by Sir A. 

larkham was ultimately carried. It provides for the discon- 





tinuance of the use of electricity in any part of a mine where the 
amount of inflammable gas in the air currents exceeds } per cent. 
The amendment further provides for testing, and supervision by a 
competent person. The electrical papers put all the agitation 
down to ignorance, prejudice, foolishness, and so forth. Our con- 
temporaries may say what they please in this way, but it will not 
alter facts. The confidence of the miner in this matter has to be 
gained not by belittling his intelligence, and that of those who 
speak for him, but by satisfying him (if it be possible) that elec- 
tricity is something incapable of harm. We recognize the difh- 
culty of doing this, as well as the greater ease of casting ridicule, 
of handling platitudes, and of making use of transparent pretence. 
However, the amending clause stands as part of the Bill. 

We were interested a few weeks ago in certain phenomena that 
the Berry Construction Company assert attach to the use of 
electricity for cooking. There is some peculiarity about the heat 
of electricity, we understand from these people, that results, by 
its employment in cooking, in a saving of pounds of meat in the 
course of a week, and pounds in money in the course of a year. 
And we also understand from them that there is something alto- 
gether different about the heat of gas, which causes it, no matter 
how careful one may be, to waste the meat, to shrivel it up, and 
to do all manner of things that electrical heat is incapable of 
doing. We asked the Berry Construction Company the wherefore 
of these strange incomparable doings on the part of the heat of 
electricity ; but never a word in reply. We ask for an explana- 
tion again, because we see that the agents of the Company named 
are stumping the country telling the people as to the wonderful 
doings of “ Tricity’ cookers. We likewise see that the “ Elec- 
trician”’ mentions that at Preston it was stated that a 10-lb. joint 
can be cooked for 2}d. (time, please, and price per unit ?), and 
that “the loss of 14 lbs. of meat, which would take place by any 
other method, is avoided.” As the Berry Company appear to be 
coy, perhaps the “ Electrician ” will explain the difference between 
gas and electrical heat, so as to try to arrive at the truth of the 
matter. To save the “ Electrician” trouble, it will find what we 
previously had to say on the subject in our issue for July 25. We 
have a fancy for a little discussion over this matter. 








Presentation to Alderman Hart. 


Alderman Henry Hart, the Chairman of the Canterbury Gas 
and Water Company, completed on the 2nd inst. half-a-century 
of service as a municipal councillor; and at the meeting of the 
Council on the morning of that day, the Mayor (Alderman F. 
Bennett-Goldney) offered him the congratulations of his col- 
leagues, and expressed the hope that he might be spared to have 
a jubilee for his sixtieth year, and later still. Alderman Hart, in 
acknowledgment, said he had tried, during his membership of the 
Council, to do his best to serve the citizens in the duties which 
had devolved upon him; and he hoped to be able to continue 
to do so. At the close of the proceedings, he invited the mem- 
bers to partake of refreshments in the Mayor’s Parlour. In the 
afternoon, he was presented, at the house of the Town Clerk 
(Mr. Henry Fielding), with a handsome inlaid writing-table, 
by the officials of the city. It bore the following inscription : 
“7861—1911. To Alderman Henry Hart, J.P., on the completion 
of his fiftieth year of faithful and unbroken membership of the 
Canterbury Town Council, from the officials of the City, as an 
appreciation of his invariable consideration, kindness, and cour- 
tesy to all. Canterbury, 2nd August, 1911.” The Town Clerk, 
in making the presentation, referred to the affection and esteem 
in which Alderman Hart was held by all the members of the 
Council, the officials, and the citizens generally, for whose welfare 
he had given the best years of his life. In acknowledging the 
gift, Alderman Hart said he had been 'greatly aided in his work 
by the officials. He expressed the real devotion he had for them 
and for the work of the City, and said it was his greatest wish 
ever to retain the goodwill of his neighbours. 





Pipe Subways in London.—According to the annual report of 
the Engineer for the City of London (Mr. Frank Sumner, 
M.Inst.C.E.), the portions of which relating to lighting were given 
in the “ JouRNAL” a fortnight ago, the total length of subways in 
the city is 1 mile 947 yards. In them, there are about 2 miles 
693 yards of gas-mains and 1 mile 693 yards of water-mains. 
During the year, the number of admissions given to parties having 
mains in the subways was 336; among them being go to the 
Gaslight and Coke Company and eight to the Metropolitan Water 
Board. In addition, 306 admissions were given to the Gas Com- 
pany for the daily examination of their mains. 

Canadian Gas Association—The accounts of this Association 
presented at the last annual meeting show that the receipts in 
the twelve months ended the 31st of May, with the amount 
brought forward, amounted to $2001, and the expenditure to 
$1343; leaving a balance of $658 in hand. The officers for the 
current year are: President, Mr. Arthur Hewitt (Toronto) ; First 
Vice-President, Mr. E. J. Philip (Berlin) ; Second Vice-President, 
Mr. A. W. Moore (Woodstock); Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. John 
Keillor (Hamilton); Executive Committee, Messrs. J. S. Norris 
(Montreal), R. A. Wallace (Quebec), A. A. Dion (Ottawa), J. M. H. 
Young (London), and P. S. Coate (Chatham). It was thought 
that Mr. Hewitt, the retiring President, should be re-elected; and 
next year’s meeting will, in all probability, be held in Toronto, 
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AN APPRECIATION OF M. JOSEPH DE BROUWER. 


Tue distinguished gas engineer, M. Joseph de Brouwer, was made 
the recipient of the honour of being nominated an Honorary 
Member of the Association of Gas Engineers of Holland at the 
recent meeting of the Association at Leeuwarden. The distinc- 
tion was conferred upon him in consideration of his services to 
the gas industry in various directions, and in particular of his 
achievements in superseding manual labour in the retort-house by 
mechanical power. 


M. de Brouwer, we learn from “ Het Gas,” was born at Bruges 
on Nov. 2, 1843, and graduated as Doctor of Laws at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain in August, 1865. He was duly called to the 
Bar; but circumstances soon drew him towards gas manufacture. 
The gas-works at Bois-le-Duc, Tirlemont, Bruges, and Courtray 
had been founded by his father, whose early death led to the son 
being called upon to take an active part in their management. 
‘Throwing himself into this sphere of activities with the greatest 
zeal, the young Doctor of Laws quickly became metamorphosed 
into a technical gas man whose right to the title of gas engineer 
no one would now deny. In 1904, the Société Technique de I’In- 
dustrie du Gaz en France conferred upon him its highest distinc- 
tion—its gold medal—an honour he shares with M. Coze, Baron 
Auer von Welsbach, and (since 1908) M. Sainte-Claire Deville. 
He was for many years a member of the Council of the Belgian 
Gas Association, and has occupied its presidential chair. 

The name of De Brouwer first acquired world-wide renown 
through his conveying trough; and, later, his charging machine 
and push-discharger enhanced his reputation. In the early days 
of his connection with the gas industry, he aimed at improving 
the construction of retort-settings and diminishing manual labour 
in the retort-house. In the nineties, he made extensive investiga- 
tions in intensified gas lighting —using gas under high pressure in 
special services. At Ghent, before 1900, he put in three large in- 
stallations on this system, which are still in use. He at the time 
took out a patent for strengthening high-pressure gas-mantles by 
means of platinum gauze. In 1905, he was instrumental in found- 
ing a Central Société for the exploitation of the gas and electricity 
industries in different districts. With his eldest son (M. Jean de 
Brouwer) as Manager, this undertaking rapidly developed under 
his general managership ; and during six years seven gas-works, 
supplying sixty towns and villages, have been amalgamated in it. 
Their high-pressure mains extend through the North of Belgium, 
from Limburg to Dunkirk, with a total length of 342 miles. M. de 
Brouwer’s services have been recognized by the State by the con- 
ferring upon him of the Officer’s Cross of the Order of Leopold, 
and the Civic Cross of the First Class. 

The congratulatory notice in “* Het Gas” concludes with hearty 
wishes, in which we associate ourselves, for the continued welfare 
of M. de Brouwer, his family, and his undertakings. 











Obituary. 
We regret to announce the death, on Monday last week, at 
Heckington, Lincolnshire, while on holiday, of Mr. GEorGE Rait 
Guyatt, the Secretary of the Ceara Gas Company. This posi- 
tion he had filled since 1899, when he succeeded his father, Mr. 
Thomas Guyatt, who was elected a member of the Board on the 
death of Mr. Horatio Brothers. Deceased was in his forty-third 
year. His father is the Secretary of the Ottoman Gas Company, 
and his brother (Mr. T. A. Guyatt) the Engineer, Manager, and 
Secretary of the Ely Gas Company. 


—_— 


Personal. 

Mr. GEORGE GREENSLADE, the Engineer of the South Hants 
Water Company, has, after thirty-two years’ service, relinquished 
this position on account of ill-health; and Mr. D. KircuinGMan, 
the Water Engineer at Poole, has been appointed his successor. 

Mr. James Howartn, of Poulton-le-Fylde, has been elected a 
Director of the Whitworth Vale-Gas Company to serve for the 
unexpired term of the late Alderman T. Briggs. Mr. Howarth 
was formerly Auditor for the Company; and he is succeeded in 
this position by Mr. W. E. Wuirwortu. 

Mr. T. Bansury Ba.v has just completed thirty years’ service 
as Gas Engineer and Manager of the Rochdale Corporation. He 
was appointed in 1881, in succession to Mr. William Romans, who 
had only held the position for a year; his predecessor being Mr. 
T. QO. Paterson, who left Rochdale to become Gas Engineer to 
the Birkenhead Corporation. Since Mr. Ball took charge of the 
Rochdale gas undertaking, it has been greatly developed, and the 
works practically remodelled under his direction. The latest im- 
provement has been the erection of an installation of Glover-West 
vertical retorts, now almost ready for use. The Rochdale Gas- 
Works were purchased from the old Company by the Improve- 
ment Commissioners in 1844 for £26,000; and in 1858, two years 
after the incorporation of the town, they were transferred to the 
Corporation. At the time of the purchase, the price of gas to 
consumers in Rochdale—and they were not many—was 7s. per 
1000 cubic feet. The Commissioners at once reduced it to 6s.; 
and it remained at this figure until 1851, when 1s. was taken off. 
The price is now 2s. 8d.; and the Gas Committee have under con- 
sideration the question of a further reduction. 











THE ALKALI AND CHLORINE INDUSTRIES.* 


Tue third volume of the third English edition of Professor George 
Lunge’s monumental treatise on “‘ The Manufacture of Sulphuric 


Acid and Alkali” deals with: (1) The ammonia-soda process of 
alkali manufacture; (2) various subsidiary processes of alkali 
manufacture; (3) the chlorine industry. None of these subjects 
has any very direct connection with the gas industry, although 
it is inevitable that two such important branches of applied 
chemistry as alkali manufacture with its subsidiary processes, and 
gas manufacture with its resultant bye-products, should come into 
close touch one with the other at several points. It will, however, 
suffice in this notice of the new volume of Professor Lunge’s work 
to indicate the scope of its contents, and to point out one or two 
of the matters dealt with which are of more direct interest to gas 
chemists and engineers. 

The electrolytical methods of producing alkali and chlorine 
were briefly dealt with in the corresponding volume of the second 
English edition of Professor Lunge’s work; but owing to their 
extensive development in recent years, they have now been rele- 
gated to a new volume, which is being prepared by Professors 
Askenasy and Haber, and will be issued later as Vol. IV. of the 
complete treatise. The loss of matter to Vol. III. involved in this 
removal from it of the description of electrolytical methods is, 
however, more than compensated for by the more extended de- 
scriptions now given of the other processes dealt with in the 
volume. The first of these—viz., the important ammonia-soda 
process of manufacturing alkali, is covered in nine chapters 
extending in all to about 210 pages. The first chapter is historical 
and general, and the second refers to the ammoniacal solution of 
salt required for the process. The third chapter deals with the 
production of carbonic acid for use in the process, and, since this 
is generally derived from the burning of lime, descriptions are 
given of the lime-kilns, more or less of a special design, which 
are used for the purpose. The special feature of these kilns is 
the provision made in them for the collection and removal of the 
lime-kiln gases; and the kilns are fired and worked so that as high 
a proportion as possible of carbonic acid is obtained in the lime- 
kiln gases. The members of the technical staffs of the gas- 
works in the country which, owing to local conditions, still burn 
lime for use as a purifying material in place of oxide, will find a 
few points of interest in the descriptions of the kilns used for 
lime burning on alkali works. It would appear that in practice 
from 12 to 14 parts of coke are charged into the kilns for each 
100 parts of limestone. Inthe description of methods of analyzing 
lime-kiln gases, mention is made of a “ Bunsen burette,” where it 
is evident that the Runte burette is intended. 

There is nothing of special interest to readers of the “ JourNAL” 
in the fourth and fifth chapters, which refer to the precipitation 
and preparation of the bicarbonate; but in the sixth chapter, re- 
ferring to the recovery of the ammonia, there is a brief descrip- 
tion of methods for the analysis of gas liquor and sulphate of 
ammonia. For full details, however, of these methods, the reader 
may be referred to Professor Lunge’s treatise on “ Coal Tar and 
Ammonia.” In the eighth chapter, there is a short note on pro- 
posals for working the ammonia-soda process in combination with 
coal-gas manufacture. The chief of these proposals is that em- 
bodied in patents taken out by Wallace and Claus in 1877, which 
involved the purification of coal gas by ammonia alone, and the 
driving forward of the sulphuretted hydrogen by means of car- 
bonic acid. In the liquor, rich in ammonium carbonate, thus 
obtained, common salt was to be dissolved, and carbonic acid, 
produced by decomposing sodium carbonate, was to be passed 
in in order to cause a precipitate of sodium bicarbonate, which 
was then collected and heated for the production of carbonic 
acid for subsequent use. From the solution, containing ammo- 
nium salts, the ammonia was liberated by lime for further use In 
the purification of gas. The process thus saved the carbonic 
acid and ammonia, which are lost in the ordinary ammonia-soda 
process ; but, as the author points out, the difficulties involved in 
it have evidently not been surmounted in practice. ; 

The various processes of alkali manufacture described in the 
five chapters which comprise the second section of the volume do 
not contain any matter of special interest to gas chemists, nor 
much that is of immediate practical importance in the alkali 
industry. This part of the work is mainly a record of proposals, 
more or less ingenious, which, for one reason or another, have 
failed to justify adoption on an extended working scale. — 

The third section of the work refers to the chlorine industry ; 
and in its third chapter—viz., the seventeenth of the volume—t 
comes into touch with the gas industry through the description 
of the Weldon process for the utilization of the still liquor. Ina 
brief note on the use of Weldon mud other than for chlorine pru- 
duction, it is mentioned that Hood and Salamon have proposed 
Weldon mud for purifying coal gas. But the author does a 
appear to be aware of the fact that the proposal has been carriec 
out on an extensive scale at a number of important gas-works In 
this country. He speaks of it in the same fashion in which he 

* “The Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali with the Collateral 
Branches,’’ a Theoretical and Practical Treatise, by George Lunge, Ph.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Technical Chemistry in the Federal Polytechnicum, 
Ziirich ; Honorary and Foreign Member of the Chemical Society, London, 
and of the American Chemical Society; Dr.Ing (H.C.) of Carlsruhe, ae. 
Third Edition. Vol. III., ‘‘ Ammonia-Soda, Various Processes of Alkali 
Making and the Chlorine Industry.’’ Gurney and Jackson ; London, 191!. 
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refers to the multitudinous processes connected with the alkali 
industry for which patents have been taken out, but of which no 
practical application has ever been made. Whatever may be the 
merits of Weldon mud as a purifying material as compared with 
oxide of iron, it has at least had the distinction of being tried on 
a very extensive practical scale. The author refers to the diffi- 
culty of finding uses for the calcium chloride which is produced 
in such enormous quantities as a bye-product of the Weldon pro- 
cess. The more or less successful attempt on the part of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond and Co. to bring this bye-product, either in 
solution or in a partially dehydrated state into extensive use for 
mitigating the dust nuisance on untarred macadamized roads, is, 
however, not mentioned by him. The production of bleaching 
powder is dealt with in an interesting chapter, which is followed 
by another one on bleaching liquors and other bleaching com- 
pounds. The final chapter is on the manufacture of chlorates. 
There is nothing in these chapters of direct interest to gas engi- 
neers. An appendix to the work gives statistical data on the pro- 
duction of alkali and chlorine products in the chief countries of 
the world. 

The volume as a whole is compiled with Professor Lunge’s 
well-known ability and thoroughness ; and the worst fault which 
can be alleged against it is that he at times fails to discriminate 
between matter which is of real practical significance and that 
which is only the product of the imagination of an inventive tyro 
in the industry. References to many of the patents taken out by 
inventors of the latter class might well have been excluded from 
the work. Though the author seems now to be more familiar 
with the procedure followed in Continental rather than English 
alkali works, the volume must be indispensable to chemists en- 
gaged in the latter. 





SLOW y. QUICK CONDENSATION. 


Ir may be remembered that the newly-constituted Special Com- 
mittees of the Société Technique du Gaz en France submitted 


reports at the congress held in Marseilles in May last. These 
bodies had not been in existence sufficiently long to allow of their 
presenting any noteworthy results of their labours; but they 
invited members to suggest subjects for study, and promised to 
deal with them. One of the members—M. André Grebel, whose 
name has frequently appeared in our columns in connection with 
his papers read before the Society and his communications to the 
French Technical Press—has accepted the invitation; and in a 
recent issue of the “ Journal de l’Eclairage au Gaz” he had a 
long article on the subject of condensation, dealing specially with 
the views lately enunciated by M. Sainte-Claire Deville, which 
were embodied in the paper read by M. Laurain at the recent 
congress [see “ JouRNAL” for May 30, p. 602], and those held by 
the majority of gas managers, himself among the number. It isa 
question of the rapid cooling of the gas compared with the slow 
condensation generally in vogue; and M. Grebel thinks it is of 
sufficient importance to be studied by one of the Committees. It 
has been before the members more or less since the congress in 
Paris last year; but M. Laurain’s paper has invested it with addi- 
tional interest. Whether or not M. Grebel’s suggestion is acted 
upon, it may be confidently expected that more will be heard 
about it at the congress next year. Meanwhile, M. Grebel gives 
expression to his own views on the matter. These we will en- 
deavour briefly to epitomize. 

First of all, he points out that “ condensation” belongs to a 
group of operations formerly referred to under the general ex- 
pression of “physical purification.” The object of the physical 
and chemical purification of gas is to retain its useful and remove 
its useless elements, and not solely to reduce to a minimum the 
quantity of naphthalene present. If this were the only object 
aimed at, it would appear at first sight to be the right thing to 
bring the gas leaving the hydraulic main quickly down below the 
minimum temperature to which it would fall in the pfpes and 
manufacturing and distributing plant. As far back as 1907, and 
again in 1908, the author asked, in the publication in which the 
communication now under notice appears, why this system of the 
sudden cooling of the gas, which has been in use for seventeen or 
eighteen years in the Municipal gas-works in Brussels, and which 
the Paris Gas Company have recently adopted, has not been 
employed in all gas-works. If a solution which appeared to be 
capable of getting rid entirely of the naphthalene trouble did not 
recelve general support, he thinks there must be good and suf- 
ficient reason for not using it in the ordinary conditions of manu- 
facture obtaining in many gas-works. 

M. Grebel alludes to the experiments made by M. Sainte-Claire 
Deville, and points out that they relate to the particular case of 
the experimental works of the Paris Gas Company at La Villette. 
It was shown that the loss of benzol in the tar, due to sudden 
condensation, represented only 2 grammes per cubic metre of gas, 
or 2 to 3 litres illuminating power (the French standard being 
105 litres of gas to give the light of one carcel, or 9'6 candles). 
But M. Grebel questions whether it is justifiable to regard this 
as general. In his opinion, the loss is sometimes double or treble. 
Indeed, at the Gennevilliers works, which were visited by the 
members of the Société Technique du Gaz last year, the discon- 
tinuance of the hot condensers caused a drop of 7 to 8 litres. 
When the distillation of tar is carried on by managers themselves, 
the cost of the rectification and purification of the benzols, as 








well as the expenses attending supplementary carburation, may 
be regarded as negligible up to a certain point. It is therefore 
quite logical that sudden condensation should be adopted in such 
works as those in Brussels and Paris. In medium-sized works, 
however, the loss would be appreciable. If only 3 grammes of 
benzol per cubic metre (35°3 cubic feet) of gas have to be added 
to compensate for the loss of illuminating power, it would mean, 
for a make of 3} million cubic metres, something like 10,000 kilos., 
or 9 tons 17 cwt., per annum. The cost would be only, roughly, 
2500 frs.; but in addition there would be the expenses of carbu- 
ration. If gazine were employed, which can be easily added in 
small quantities, the cost would be double. M. Grebel thinks 
that if the benzol can be left in the gas, and at the same time a 
large consumption of cold water for cooling avoided, without 
exceeding the admissible quantity of naphthalene, the question is 
worth investigation. 

M. Grebel’s opinion, as expressed at the recent congress of the 
Société Technique in Marseilles, is that the problem of the re- 
moval of the naphthalene will not be solved by the adoption of 
sudden cooling of the gas. He considers that methodical and 
liberal washing with tar should be as efficacious hot as cold, even 
if not more so; and this would be confirmed or otherwise by the 
suggested experiments. ‘ Capricious” naphthalene, he says, often 
gives a manager trouble. It is necessary, therefore, to endeavour 
to produce as little of it as possible in the retorts, and to capture 
it immediately after it leaves them. But the fact must not be 
lost sight of that naphthalene will be made so long as gas is pro- 
duced by the dry distillation of coal. The author concludes, 
therefore, that it will be well to bear the evil without exaggerat- 
ing the inconveniences attending it. For the moment, it will 
suffice, he thinks, to minimize its effects, without ruining ourselves 
by the adoption of remedies more or less approved and appro- 
priated. In order to deal with it in the surest and most economi- 
cal way, without bringing upon ourselves other evils, he considers 
we should first of all learn to understand it better by studying 
the phenomenon of the dissolution tension of naphthalene vapour 
in relation to tar. 








The late Mr. Gerald T. Watson, who died on the 2nd ult., in 
his 71st year, left estate of the value of £23,551. Deceased was 
for some years a Director of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 
Company. 


The question of the use of copper water-pipes in private 
houses was raised by certain speakers at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Health of the Department of the Seine. A plumber had 
written to the Prefect to ask if copper piping could be used. The 
Director of the Municipal Laboratory said that no regulation 
existed prohibiting such a practice; but he advised the Prefect to 
consult the Board of Health. M. Armand Gautier was appointed 
by the Board to study the matter, and he has reported in favour 
of permitting the practice. Lead, said M. Gautier, was used 
because it was cheaper and more pliable than copper; but he 
saw no objection to the use of the latter. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Society, Professor A. H. 
Gibson dealt with the subject of the resistance that is offered 
to the flow of water through pipes. or passages having divergent 
boundaries. His contention was.that the rate of loss of head 
in water flowing steadily along various types of expanding tubes 
was the object of the research. The types selected were circular 
pipes with uniformly diverging boundaries, rectangular pipes with 
two sides parallel and the other pair uniformly diverging, trumpet- 
shaped pipes with the curved boundary made so that the square 
of the speed fell off uniformly with distance, &c. In this last- 
named form there was a distinct reduction in the loss of head in 
a given length, as compared with the loss in uniformly diverging 
tubes. The divergence which gave the greatest efficiency was 
from 10° to 16° in the rectangular pipes, and from 7° to ro° in 
the circular pipes. 


On the occasion of the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers at Chattanooga (Tenn.) last month, the 
members inspected the water-works plant, which is owned by the 
American Water-Works and Guarantee Company, where they saw 
one of the oldest of the pressure type of mechanical filters. Water 
was originally pumped from the Tennessee River directly into the 
city mains through the filters. Several years ago, low-lift pumps 
were installed, a 1,500,000-gallon settling-basin was placed on the 
hill above the filters, and a clear-water tank built on ground some 
40 feet below the filters. Changes were also made in the strainer 
system. The 26 Jewell filters and 20 National filters are closed 
steel tanks having a combined filter area of 2500 square feet. The 
average consumption in Chattanooga and the surrounding 
suburbs (estimated to have about 72,000 population) is 63 million 
callons in 24 hours. Filtered water from the high-pressure system 
is used to wash the filters, while the sand is stirred by agitators 
in those of the Jewell type. Only a reverse current of wash water 
is available in the remaining filters. Three wooden baffles deflect 
the raw water from side to side in the settling-basins. Sulphate 
of alumina, used in quantities varying from o°6 grain per gallon 
upwards, is applied directly from one of two solution-tanks into 
the raw water entering the settling-basin. Samples for chemical 
and bacteriological analysis are shipped to Birmingham (Ala.), 
where the Company have a fully equipped laboratory in charge of 
a trained sanitary engineer. 
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THE COKE-OVEN GAS PROJECT FOR OSTEND. 


In the “ JourRNAL” a short time ago, it was mentioned that the 
Corporation of Ostend were inviting tenders for the supply of the 
town with coke-oven gas, works for the production of which were, 


if thought advisable by the contractor, to be put up on a plot of 
ground to be placed at his disposal, situated a short distance from 
the port on the Maritime Canal, and permitting of an easy junction 
with the Belgian State Railways and with the neighbouring sea- 
side places. The invitation does not appear to have been promptly 
responded to, as the time for submitting tenders has been extended 
till the 5th prox. Curiously enough, one of the papers read at 
the meeting of the Belgian Gas Association in June last year, the 
“ Transactions” of which, as mentioned elsewhere, have just 
reached us from the Secretary (Heer van Heede), was on “ The 
Utilization of Coke-Oven Gas for the Lighting of Towns;” the 
author being M. Charles Regout, the Managing-Director of the 
Liége Gas Company, in association with his two Engineers, MM. 
Bertholet and Houtvast, who dealt with the technical details. At 
the close of the paper, there is reproduced the specification on 
which the Ostend tenders are to be based; and the following 
particulars are taken therefrom. 

The Municipality reserve the exclusive right to distribute the 
gas over the entire area under their jurisdiction. The concession 
will be for 26 years, at the end of which period the Municipality 
will become proprietors of the works without payment or indem- 
nity to the contractor. The piece of land placed at his disposal 
for the erection of the works has a frontage of g2o0 feet and a 
depth of 1050 feet; and it is situated to the west of the canal 
from Bruges to Ostend. The gas will have to be supplied to one 
or more meters to be fixed by the Municipality near the gas- 
holders ; and the price per cubic metre will have to be specified. 
A table annexed to the specification gives the maximum, minimum, 
and average daily outputs, and the maximum hourly output, for 
each month in the past year; and the Municipality will take the 
minimum daily quantity increased to the extent of 10 per cent. 
The contractor will have to furnish all the gas that may be 
required, and make provision for augmentation of consumption 
during the period of the concession. The present gasholder 
capacity is 530,000 cubic feet; and it will be increased by the 
Municipality as required, until it is equal to 65 per cent. of the 
maximum daily consumption. 

The gas is to have a gross calorific power of 550 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot, as tested by a Junkers calorimeter, and be perfectly 
purified. It will be tested by the officers of the Municipality at 
any point on the distributing plant which they may determine, 
and as many times a day as they please. The price named in 
the accepted tender will apply to consumptions not exceeding 200 
million cubic feet per annum. Above this quantity discounts will 
be allowed. Provision is made for the supply of neighbouring 
communes. The contractor is to place at the disposal of the 
Municipality a supply of electric current. A penalty at the rate 
of 1s. 13d. per 1000 cubic feet will be incurred for deficient supply 
of gas; and another, calculated in accordance with a formula 
given, if the calorific power is below the standard. If it drops 
below 540 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, not only will the penalty be 
imposed, but the Municipality will not consider themselves liable 
for payment for any of the gas sent out on the day when the 
deficiency occurs. The contract may be terminated by the 
Municipality, without indemnity, if the contractor fails to fulfil 
the conditions in regard to caution-money; if the supply of gas 
is suspended for more than 24 consecutive hours, so that the 
demands of the consumers cannot be met; or if the contractor 
becomes bankrupt. The supply of gas is to commence, at the 
latest, sixteen months from the date of the notification of the 
acceptance of the tender. 





——_ 


AN ABSOLUTE UNIT OF LIGHT. 


A NOTE was given in the “JournaL” for May 16 last, p. 451, of 
the contents of a paper by Dr. R. A. Houstoun, of the University 
of Glasgow, on “ The Absolute Measurement of Light : A Proposal 
for an Ultimate Light Standard,” which had been communicated 
to the Royal Society. The paper has since been printed in extenso 
in the Proceedings of the Society; and in view of the somewhat 
cognate proposals of Dr. H. Strache, of Vienna, made at the 
recent Photometric Congress at Ziirich (ante, p. 358), and of the 
appointment of a Sub-Committee at the Congress to investigate 
the subject further, it may be useful to give a fuller abstract of 
Dr. Houstoun’s paper. 

The fact that the eye cannot estimate light intensity, but can 
only tell when the illumination of two adjacent surfaces is equal, 
makes the measurement of the intensity of a source of light a 
somewhat unsatisfactory process. The inference that when equal 
illumination is obtained from (say) a Hefner Jamp and a metallic 
filament lamp, their intensities are inversely as the squares of the 
distances from the photometer head, is strictly only justified if 
the colours of the two sources, or the distribution of energy in 
the spectra of the two sources, is exactly the same. Abney has 





shown that the relative luminosity of the different colours of 
a spectrum varies with its intensity. Thus the result of a photo- 
metric comparison of two sources of different colours will vary 
somewhat according to the distance of one of the sources from 
the photometer head, and will again vary according to whether 
the colour vision of the observer is normal or abnormal. Practi- 
cally the colour difference of the sources to be compared may 
not usually be very great, and the illumination of the photometer 
head will not vary over a very wide range. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible with present standards to determine satisfactorily the 
candle power of (say) a mercury vapour lamp. The Purkinje 
effect, or the change from rod to cone vision, causes the trouble. 
The author proposes to place the photometry of different coloured 
lights on an exact footing by relying solely on ultimate measure- 
ments with electrical apparatus. 

The thermopile cannot be used for the measurement of candle 
power, because it gives the same value to the energy of every 
radiation, irrespective of its wave-length or visibility. The light- 
producing effect of the same quantity of energy is much greater in 
the middle of the spectrum than at its ends. If a light filter 
capable of stopping all the infra-red and ultra-violet radiation and 
of reducing the energy of the visible spectrum in inverse ratio to 
its light-producing effect is placed in front of the thermopile, the 
radiation will be weighted according to the visibility, and the 
deflections will be proportional to the light received. This com- 
bination of thermopile and light filter constitutes a kind of electric 
eye having the property of registering the intensity of the light to 
which it is exposed. M. Féry has already proposed | vide “ Jour- 
NAL,” Vol. CII., p. 575, and Vol. CIII., p. 504] to put such a 
method into practice by using a filter consisting of an aqueous 
solution of copper acetate with a radiomicrometer ; but the author 
does not consider this arrangement to be quite satisfactory. The 
relative visibility of light of different wave-lengths for different in- 
tensities of that light has been determined by Professor Konig ; 
and since his colour vision was normal, the table drawn up by 
Nutting from his results may be taken as applying to the average 
human eye. 

The filter chosen must be one capable of accurate reproduction ; 
and in this respect solutions of salts which can be varied in 
strength seem most suitable. Researches carried out in the Phy- 
sical Laboratory of the University of Glasgow have led the author 
to the conclusion that the most suitable filter is an aqueous 
solution of copper sulphate of the strength o-200 gramme-mole- 
cule per litre in a thickness of 3 cm., followed by an aqueous 
solution of potassium bichromate of the strength of 00025 gramme- 
molecule per litre in a thickness of 1 cm. The values of the mole- 
cular extinction coefficient of the salt solutions for different wave- 
lengths have been determined by the author and others, and are 
given inthe paper. On plotting out their values alongside loga- 
rithmic curves deduced from Nutting’s table for the visibility of 
light of different wave-lengths for different intensities of that light, 
it is apparent that the author’s filters weight the radiation of the 
visible spectrum correctly according to its visibility to normal 
colour vision when the illumination of the field is about 6 metre- 
candles. If the illumination of the field is different, the minimum 
of the curve may be easily shifted by reducing the strength of the 
copper sulphate solution and increasing that of the potassium 
bichromate or vice versé. But if the strength of the copper sulphate 
is appreciably reduced, an additional thickness of water, or an 
aqueous solution of ferrous ammonium sulphate, must be used to 
stop the heat rays and maintain a sufficient margin of safety in 
the infra-red portion of the spectrum. 

The author proceeds to calculate the transmissivity of the differ- 
ent constituents of the filter and of the whole filter for different 
parts of the spectrum. The calculations show that the filter is 
weakest in the infra-red at wave-length 1°27, but that if the 
strength of the copper sulphate is not much reduced, the stopping 
power of the filter is ample. Having thus found by calculation 
that the radiation received bya thermopile through his filter should 
be proportional to the light incident on the filter, he proceeded 
to determine by direct experiment if this actually was the case. A 
Rubens thermopile consisting of twenty couples on a length of 2 cm. 
(the wires soldered together with silver beads flattened into discs 
of 1 mm. diameter and having, therefore, a receiving area of about 
0°I157 square cm.) was used. A very highly sensitive Du Bols 
Rubens galvanometer was used, and was protected from vibration 
by a special suspension device. A 32-candle power carbon fila- 
ment glow-lamp run at its marked voltage of 250, gives about 
2'6 per cent. of its total radiation as light ; but when the filter is 
set up in front of it, only a fraction of this 2°6 per cent. passes 
through —perhaps only about one-thousandth of the total radiation 
passes through the filter. Such a lamp was set up at a distance 
of 33 cm. from the thermopile, with the filters in front of it; the 
potassium bichromate filter being next the thermopile. A photo- 
meter bench was set up on the other side of the lamp with 
a metallic filament lamp run off a storage battery at its end. 
Comparisons of the two lamps were made by a wedge photo- 
meter. The horizontal candle power of the metallic filament 
lamp was determined against a Hefner lamp, and found to be 7°13 
standard candles. Readings were then made of the carbon lamp 
at different voltages, alternately with the thermopile and with the 
photometer. One set of results for five different voltages is shown 
plotted in the diagram, p. 413. The curve should be a straight 
line if the readings obtained by the thermopile and filters agree 
with the photometer readings; and the diagram shows that the 
agreement in the circumstances is very good. The strength of 
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the solutions in the filters has been varied, and the proportion- 
ality was found to remain. 

It thus appears that a thermopile with the filter described can 
be employed for measuring candle power, and especially mean 
spherical candle power. In the latter case, it is only necessary to 
set up equally sensitive thermopiles over the sphere and connect 
them in series with the one galvanometer. The difficulties con- 
nected with integration are thus avoided, and the method does 
not require the use of adarkenedroom. The high sensitiveness of 
the galvanometer required renders the method, however, scarcely 
suitable for commercial application; but it might be used for 
defining the unit of light and providing a satisfactory basis for 
the comparison of lights of different colour irrespective of their 
intensity and of the observer’s idiosyncrasy. The amount of light 
lost by reflection at the glass surfaces and by absorption in the 
glass can be determined and its effect eliminated. 
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The author proposes to define the unit of light intensity as follows: 
“ The unit of light intensity is that source the total intensity of 
radiation from which at an optical distance of 1 metre after pass- 
ing through an ideal filter would be x ergs per square centimetre 
per second; the ideal filter to be one possessing the light-absorb- 
ing properties of a 3 cm. thick aqueous solution of crystallized 
copper sulphate, of strength o'200 gramme-molecule per litre and 
at1cm. thick aqueous solution of potassium bichromate of strength 
00025 gramme-molecule per litre; but neither to reflect nor to 
absorb any light in any other way.” 

This definition presents the advantage of connecting up light 
closer with the C.G.S. system. The value of x for the standard 
candle in the units specified is, roughly, o'8. 








“ Transactions” of the Belgian Gas Association. 


We have just received from the Secretary of the Association 
(Heer van Heede, Engineer of the station of the Imperial Con- 
tinental Gas Association at Molenbeek-Koekelberg, Brussels) the 
“Transactions ” for the year 1910-11. The contents consist of a 
report of the proceedings at the annual general meeting held in 
Brussels on June 23, 1910, under the presidency of M. Prisse; the 
text of the papers presented; a report by M. T. A. Vander 
Willigen, the Brussels representative of Messrs. Humphreys and 
Glasgow, on the unification of screw-threads, of the Committee on 
which subject he is a member ; a notice of the gas exhibits at the 
Universal Exhibition, by M. de le Paulle, one of the Brussels Engi- 
neers of the Imperial Continental Gas Association ; the accounts 
for the year ended June 1, 1911, and those connected with the 
Gas Pavilion at the Exhibition ; and the list of members. Most 
of the papers, which are fully illustrated, were on the automatic 
lighting and extinction of lamps. The rest were two papers by 
M. Bromham, Engineer under M. Aerts, at the Brussels Munici- 
pal Gas-Works, describing his system of regulating the supply of 
primary air to generator furnaces and his centrifugal sulphate 
of ammonia drier, both of which have been mentioned in the 
‘JournaL;” and one by M. Regout, in association with his two 
Engineers (MM. Bertholet and Houtvast), on “The Utilization of 
Coke-Oven Gas for the Lighting of Towns.” Appended to this 
paper is the specification prepared by the Municipality of Ostend 
for the use of the parties tendering for the lighting of the town 
by coke-oven gas, some particulars from which are given else- 
where, _ The meeting of the Association last year was specially 
Interesting from the fact that it was of an international character ; 
it being, as already recorded in the “ JouRNAL,” attended, by 
invitation, by members of the Société Technique du Gaz en 
France and of the Institution of Gas Engineers, who were very 
cordially received by their Belgian colleagues. 





_ The Gaslight and Coke Company have just had erected at 
their F ulham works one of the most modern patterns of Avery 
weighbridges. It has a capacity of 20 tons, and is graduated by 
7-lb. divisions. The platform measures 16 ft. by 8 ft., and the 
pillar and steelyard are of the latest type, no loose weights being 
used, while the weighments are printed on tickets at the time of 
weighing. Thus disputes and discrepancies are avoided. 





GAS-TESTING AND ILLUMINATING POWER 
IN CANADA. 


Adoption of the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” Burner. 


The number of the “ Intercolonial Gas Journal of Canada” 
for June, which has just come to hand, contains the first instal- 
ment of the official report of the proceedings at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Gas Association, which was held in 
Quebec from the 15th to the 17th of June, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. J. S. Norris, who occupied the position in the absence 
of the President, Mr. Arthur Hewitt. 


Among the first business was the reading by the Secretary (Mr. 
John Keillor, of Hamilton) of the report of the Executive 
Committee, in the course of which they reviewed the work of the 
year. The most important feature of it was their action in con- 
nection with the adoption of the No. 2 “ Metropolitan ” burner 
for testing the illuminating power of gas. Following the lines of 
the report of the Committee on “ The Illuminating Power and 
Calorific Value of Gases Made in Canada,” and the subsequent 
discussion at the Hamilton convention, the Committee sent a 
deputation, consisting of Messrs. Hewitt, Keillor, and Wallace, 
to Ottawa, in February, to discuss the matter with the Deputy- 
Minister (Mr. Gerald) and the Chief Electrical and Gas Inspector 
(Mr. Higman). The result of the interview was exceedingly 
gratifying to the Committee, as they said they were sure it would 
be to the Association. The Government officials, after due 
consideration of the claims made by the deputation, decided 
to substitute the new burner for the Sugg standard burner, 
which has been in use since the passing of the Gas Inspection 
Act in 1886. The Committee were informed by the Chief Inspec- 
tor that a supply of the new burners had been ordered from 
England; so that in a short time all the testing-stations through- 
out the Dominion would be equipped, and future testings for illu- 
minating power made, with them. 

The question of reducing the illuminating power of gas to 14 
candles was also discussed by the deputation with the Govern- 
ment officials, with a view to recommending at a later date the 
lowering of the candle power to a standard consistent with the 
requirements of modern gas appliances. With this end in view, 
the Committee strongly recommended the Association to request 
next year’s officers to prepare a memorial on the subject, or other- 
wise lay before the Deputy-Minister and the Chief Electrical and 
Gas Inspector such information, based on modern-day uses of gas, 
as would convince the Government that a reduction in the candle 
power to a standard equivalent to a minimum of 450 B.Th.U. net 
is in accordance with the best gas practice in Great Britain 
and Germany, and should, in the interests of gas consumers and 
gas companies alike in Canada, be carried into effect as soon as 
possible. 





* See ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ Vol. CXI., p. 196. 








Company Registrations in the Past Half Year.—According to 
an article in the “ Investors’ Guardian” for the 5th inst., there 
was a marked decrease in the number of companies registered in 
the first half of the present year compared with the corresponding 
period of 1910. The number in the latter period was 3744, with a 
total capital of £131,323,169; and in the former 3102, with a total 
capital of £85,066,932. In the first total, gas companies stand for 
£170,462, and water companies for £104,500; in the second, for 
£645,700 and £63,000 respectively. 


Construction and Management of Small Gas-Works.—We have 
received from the publishers, Messrs. John Allan and Co., of 8, 
Bouverie Street, E.C.,a work on the above subject by Mr. Norton 
H. Humphrys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S. The text is a reprint, 
with additions, of articles which appeared in the “Gas World;” 
and it is followed by a section on “ Actual Costs and Capacity of 
Recently-Erected Works,” by Mr. J. H. Brearley. In connection 
with the chapter on “ Accounts, Memoranda, and Tables,” Mr. 
Humphrys had the assistance of Mr. J. W. Frost, the Accountant 
to the Salisbury Gas Company. The book costs 7s. 6d. net. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Coal.—According to Messrs. A. W. 
Parr and F. W. Kressman, oxidation processes begin in freshly- 
mined coal at ordinary temperatures, and they are of different 
character and vary in their speed and intensity. In general, each 
kind of coal has a critical temperature of oxidation, below which 
the process, resulting from external factors, does not prove ulti- 
mately destructive, and stops when the exciting causes are re- 
moved. But above this tempera:ure the oxidation becomes auto- 
genous, and results in the ultimate destruction of the coal. Auto- 
oxidation begins at from 200° to 275° C., according to the fineness 
of division of the coal; while ignition does not occur under about 
550° C. The temperature of autogenous oxidation depends upon 
a number of factors, which include (a) external sources of heat, 
(b) fineness of division, (c) easily oxidizable compounds, (d) iron 
pyrites, (e) moisture, (f) oxidation of carbon and hydrogen. 
Autogenous oxidation begins at 200° to 275° C.; while above 
300° C. an exothermic decomposition begins, and raises the tems 
perature until ignition occurs usually at 350° to 400° C. 
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IRISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Annual Meeting at Queenstown. 


With a great deal that was against them—particularly in the 
matter of distance—the members of the Irish Association of Gas 
Managers held a meeting at Queenstown last Tuesday, which, in 
all respects, reflects the greatest credit upon them. The attend- 
ance was quite satisfactory. 


The President (Mr. J. Paterson, of Queenstown), in his address, 
gave a résumé of what has been done in the way of providing 
a gas supply for the town—a narrative of recovery from an 
almost hopeless situation in which the Gas Company found them- 
Selves (through no fault of their own) in the end of the last 
century. That the Company have been brought back to pro- 
sperity was made clear by the convincing array of figures and 
statements placed by the President before the meeting. Such 
things being capable of accomplishment, must be matter of 
gratification to all who are well-wishers of the gas industry. It 
would certainly be difficult to name a more apposite illustration of 
the fact of a way being found where there is a will, than is afforded 
by the recent history of the Queenstown Gas Company. 


Two papers were read before the meeting. The first was by 
Mr. G. F. Hurst, of Birmingham, and was descriptive of furnaces 
and burners for the use of gas in industrial occupations. As was 
pointed out, there is not much scope for such appliances in Ire- 
land ; but the information given in Mr. Hurst’s paper will be appre- 


ciated by many outside that country. In the other paper, Mr. A. 
Percy Hoskins, F.I.C., F.C.S., of Belfast, dealt with problems of 
purification—giving in severe chemical formule the action and re- 
action set up in the use of lime and oxide of iron, used either singly 
or in combination. Mr. Hoskins’ treatment of the subject was 
such that, although he dealt with technical terms evidently of a 
somewhat puzzling nature to the majority of his hearers, his ex- 
planations were understood by even the uninitiated in chemistry. 
From his remarks and the discussion which followed the paper, 
managers of small gas-works will learn much about purification 
which will enable them to go through their work with more cer- 
tainty and in less “ rule-of-thumb ” fashion. 

Note must be taken, for the benefit of intending visitors to the 
meetings of the Association, that next year’s meeting is to be held 
in the second week of July. This step has been taken with a view 
to improving the attendance at the annual meetings; and the 
remark is not inappropriate that, strangely enough, for the same 
reason the North British Association have this year changed their 
annual meeting from a date in July to one in September. 

Next year’s meeting of the Irish Association is to be held in 
Dublin, with Mr. C. B. Outon, of Inchicore, as President; and as 
there is already in hand one paper for the meeting, and taking 
into account Mr. Outon’s happy business ways, there is every 
reason to anticipate (if the new date be agreeable to the general 
body of members) that there will then be a profitable gathering. 





The Annual Meeting of the Irish Association of Gas Managers 
was held in the Queen’s Hotel, Queenstown, last Tuesday. Con- 
sidering the great distance to be traversed by many of the mem- 
bers to reach the place of meeting, there was a wonderfully good 
attendance, almost entirely, however, of members resident in the 
southern half of the Island. 


WELCOME TO QUEENSTOWN. 

The Presipent (Mr. J. Paterson, of Queenstown) said, before 
they started their formal proceedings, he wished to introduce to 
the members two gentlemen, representative of the Town Council, 
who had kindly attended to offer the Association a civic welcome 
on behalf of the town of Queenstown. 

Mr. CLayton Love, one of the gentlemen referred to, began 
by tendering an apology for the absence of the Chairman of the 
Urban District Council and of the Town Clerk, both of whom 
were in London on business. They, however, expressed regret at 
having to be absent. On behalf of the Council, he bade them 
“ Cead Mile Failte ”—a hundred thousand welcomes. He thought 
that Queenstown had been deeply honoured by the conference 
the Association were having that day being held in their town- 
ship; and he thought they had particularly to congratulate Mr. 
Paterson upon their presence there. He hoped the conference 
would be of advantage to all of them individually, and to those 
whom they represented, whether corporations or companies, 
because of the interchange of ideas between the gentlemen before 
him, who represented the best of the gas industry in Ireland. 
Those who entrusted to them important matters, such as public 
lighting, would, he was certain, have their interests well looked 
after. He hoped that they would carry away with them happy 
recollections of their visit to Queenstown. 

Mr. J. PurcELL also spoke a few words of welcome. 

The PRESIDENT proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the two 
gentlemen ; and it was heartily accorded. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Hon. SECRETARY and TREASURER (Mr. George Airth, of 
Dundalk) read the report of the Committee. It was stated therein 
that the meeting last year in Belfast was largely attended, and 
though only two papers were read, besides the President’s address, 
there was scarcely enough time to get through all the business. 
The Committee this year attempted to get papers by asking each 
member to volunteer to write one. They were not successful, as 
only fourteen replies were received out of thirty applications sent, 
and not one volunteered a paper. Two members suggested sub- 
jects for discussion, but would not undertake to introduce them. 
This was very discouraging; and the Committee earnestly im- 
pressed upon the members the necessity of coming forward with 
papers in good time, so as to assist the work for which the Associa- 
tion was formed. During the year a subscription was started for the 
widow and daughter of a late member of the Association. This 
resulted in £24 4s. 6d. being subscribed, to which the Committee 
added a further sum of £10, making in all £34 4s. 6d., for which 
they had received a very grateful letter of thanks. They had 
to record with regret the death of two of their members during 
the year—Mr. Robert Marshall, of Dromore, and Mr. Robert 
Harrison, of Monaghan. Mr. Marshall attended the meeting in 
Belfast last year, and was esteemed by all who knew him well. 
Mr. Harrison was a young man, in the prime of strength and 
vigour; but a sudden illness cut short his career. He was loved 
by every member of the Association, who only that year had 
‘elected him to the highest office they could give him. He was 





their District Representative on the Council of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. A number of members attended his funeral, 
and paid their last respects to their deceased colleague—acting as 
pall bearers. A wreath was sent in the name of the Association. 
The ballot-papers sent in this year exceeded the number sent last 
year by 7; the number received being 29. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


The Aupiror (Mr. G. W. Norman, of Dublin) presented the 
accounts for the year, from which it appeared that there was a 
balance in hand of £49 15s. 6d. 


The PresIpDENT moved, and Mr. F. Eustace (Tullamore) 
seconded, the adoption of these reports ; and the motion was un- 
animously agreed to. 


Mr. PETER HurRLL’s ABSENCE. 


Mr. J. Wuimster (Armagh) said that their old and respected 
friend, Mr. Peter Hurll, who, if he remembered rightly, became 
a member of the Association in 1882, and who in 1894 read a very 
interesting paper on the manufacture of fire-clay retorts, was 
absent he believed for the first time since then. He proposed a 
resolution to the effect that the meeting had learnt with sincere 
regret of his severe illness; and expressing sympathy with Mrs. 
Hurll and the family, and the hope that Mr. Hurll would have a 
speedy recovery. ; 

The Hon. Secretary seconded the proposition. 

The PRESIDENT supported it ; remarking that Mr. Hurll had been 
a regular attendant at their meetings. He suggested that a tele- 
gram should be sent to Mrs. Hurll, expressing their regret at her 
husband’s absence. 

The proposition was agreed to and the President’s suggestion 
acted upon. 

Report By District REPRESENTATIVE. 

The Hon. SecrETARY read the report by the District Repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. 
F. Eustace). He stated that he attended three meetings of the 
Council of the Institution, and that the chief business transacted 
was the launching of the Publicity Scheme. The scheme would 
be of the greatest benefit to the industry, and deserved the fullest 
support of all concerned in the manufacture and distribution of 
gas. He attended the conference in connection with this under- 
taking held in London in April, and was pleased to say the result 
had, so far, been most successful, inasmuch as the greater number 
of gas undertakings across the water had promised their fullest 
support to the scheme. He strongly recommended his brother 
managers in Ireland to urge on their companies and local authori- 
ties the great necessity of giving the scheme the support for which 
they looked—viz., 2s. 6d. for each million cubic feet of gas sold. 
He would not elaborate on the good that must arise from adver- 
tising, &c., the different ways and means of applying gas. The 
members were already aware that advertising was the greatest 
medium through which success in business was attained. 

The PresIpDENT said he considered the report a very good one. 
It showed that Mr. Eustace attended to his duties in a thorough 


_manner. In reference to the Publicity Scheme, he did not know 


that it commended itself to them all; and after he had put the 
report to the meeting, he should ask Mr. Shadbolt, the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, to explain to them the scheme 
more fully than they understood it. He moved acceptance of the 
report of their District Representative. . : 

Mr. C. W. Srotrr (Parsonstown) seconded the motion ; and it 
was at once agreed to. 
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THE PuBLicity SCHEME. 


Mr. R. G. SHADBOLT (Grantham), speaking at the request of 
the President, said he had not come prepared to lay before them 
an elaboration of the Publicity Scheme. He had not come pre- 
pared as a kind of advocate of the cause, or to state reasons why 
and wherefore for the scheme. He took it for granted that, like 
all intelligent people, they had made themselves thoroughly con- 
versant with the state of affairs ; and he hoped they were prepared 
to support the scheme to the utmost of their ability. Let him 
first say that if they never had a less careful and less attentive 
representative than they had had during the past year, there were 
very few points indeed which would be missed by the Irish 
Association. As a member of the Irish Association himself, he 
felt ashamed to find, when the list of promised supporters of 
the scheme was being prepared, that there were only five under- 
takings in Ireland who had notified their intention to support the 
scheme. It was news to him to learn from the President that the 
scheme was probably not understood. He thought the necessity 
for it was very clear. There might be differences in the matter 
of the charge among their smaller undertakings; but this was 
only the fringe of the matter. The scheme was not purely local, 
nor in any way parochial in character or nature. As the in- 
dustry was a world-wide industry, existing wherever civilization 
existed, if they were to take their proper place as an industry, 
they could not advertise too widely, nor too clearly. They did 
not propose world-wide advertising to begin with; but they did 
advocate, and they claimed, that the half-crown per million cubic 
feet of gas made which they were asking the gas undertakings 
of the United Kingdom to contribute for the purpose, would be 
money thoroughly well spent. Considering the enormous circu- 
lation of newspapers, whenever an article might be published for 
the acquainting of the artisan with what gas could do for him in 
his household, there would be thousands upon thousands of im- 
pressions made; and this fact alone was worth the half-crown per 
million on the entire gas industry for that particular year. The 
great aim of the Publicity Committee was, not to interfere with 
local conditions, but to deal on a broad basis with the subject of 
advertising—to make the public acquainted with what they could 
do for them, and how efficiently they could do it. The public had 
become so accustomed to advertising statements asto what could 
be done, that they looked for them; and if advertising were not 
carried out by a particular industry, that industry would suffer, 
They were all aware that they could make gas fairly cheaply now, 
if they could only sell it; and they were likewise aware that, un- 
less they could go on increasing the quantities of gas they sent 
out, they would become moribund, the price would increase, and 
the public would not be satisfied. The one thing which they 
might take for granted would occur was that, by local advertising, 
and such means, the requisite particulars and schemes might be 
worked out at much lower cost than when each had to meet his 
own needs unaided. These, they thought, were sufficient reasons 
to warrant any body of business men bringing the subject before 
the administrators of their respective gas undertakings, and saying 
that the time had arrived when something must be done. It was 
not a question now of whether they shouldcommence. They had 
commenced ; and between now and October, when the scheme 
would be put in force, he asked them to give the matter their best con- 
sideration, and not put it on one side because they either thought 
that they were going on nicely or that their contribution would not 
be missed. They wanted everyone to feel that, in contributing to 
the success of the scheme, in helping themselves they were also 
helping all. Let them remove the stigma which had been fixed 
upon them by the publication of the list, as members of the Irish 
Association, so that when the list was revised, and a fresh an- 
nouncement was made in October, instead of their being five Irish 
undertakings in the list, the number might be nearer fifty. If this 
number were realized, he should feel that it had been worth his 
while to be a member of the Irish Association, and he would be 
proud of the Association. 

The Presipent thought Mr. Shadbolt had shown them clearly 
that it certainly would be to the advantage of all gas undertakings 
to contribute towards the Publicity Scheme. He could add 
nothing to what had been said, and so well said, by Mr. Shad- 
bolt; but he thought it was a matter which everyone of them 
should consider seriously. It was not a huge amount which they 
were asked to contribute; and he thought it would be a very good 
thing if all the works could see their way to contribute the small 
sum of half-a-crown per million cubic feet. He commended the 
subject to them, and hoped that an endeavour would be made to 
—— the stigma on Ireland, in the matter of the support of the 

e. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL. 

Discussion took place upon the subject of the election of a 
representative on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
in succession to the late Mr. R. Harrison. The President ex- 
pressed the wish that the President of the Association might be 
brought in as the representative during his year of office. In the 
end, it was resolved to appoint the President, Mr. Paterson, to 
the office, for the remainder of the current year. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS AND NEw MEMBERS. 
The result of the ballot for the election of office-bearers and 
members was announced, as follows :— 
President.—Mr. C. B. Outon, of Dublin. 
Vice-President.—Mr. W. H. Roberts, of Newtownards. 





Members of Committee—Mr. C. W. Stott, of Parsonstown ; 
Mr. J. D. Smith, of Belfast ; and Mr. W. E. Young, of 
Tipperary. 

Auditor.—Mr. G. W. Norman, of Dublin. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mtr. G. Airth, of Dundalk. 


New MEMBERS. 
The following were proposed for admission : 


Members.—Langlands, S. B., of Glasgow; Donaldson, G., of 
Mallow; Tracey, M., of Carrick-on-Suir; M‘Evoy, P. J., 
of Midleton; Fitzpatrick, J. F., of Cahir; and Wild, W., 
of Skibbereen. 

Associate Members.—Richardson, James, of Edinburgh ; and 
Hannah, A., of Denny. 


Mr. D. W. Tooms (Waterford) moved that Mr. Outon be elected 
representative on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
for the year from June, 1912, to June, 1913. 

This was agreed to. 

Mr. Outon expressed his best thanks for the honour, which 
he felt all the more in that this was the second time they had 
conferred the office of President upon him. 


DaTE AND PLAcE OF NExT MEETING. 


Mr. J. E. Enricut (Tralee) introduced the subject of the desir- 
ability of changing the date of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. It had been pointed out, he said, that August was too late 
in the year for the managers of small gas-works, where there was 
only one man, and where they might be taking on additional re- 
torts, and getting ready for street lighting in September. He 
would suggest that the second week in July would be the best time 
for them to meet ; and he moved to this effect. 

Mr. T. J. Rerp (Ballina) seconded. 

Mr. R. Younc (Youghal) in supporting the motion, pointed out 
that the attendance at their annual meetings was diminishing. 

Mr. D. W. Tooms moved that the subject be remitted to the 
Committee for consideration. 

Mr. J. WHiMSTER recalled that, when the date of the meeting 
was fixed for August, it was felt that they could not meet in July, 
because the meeting of the North British Association was in that 
month. But he understood that the North British Association 
were changing from July to September; and he thought there 
would be no difficulty in their changing from August to July. 

Mr. EnrIGHT expressed his willingness to fall in with Mr. 
Tooms’ suggestion ; and the subject was remitted to the Committee 
for consideration. 

Mr. T. Hornsy (Longford) moved that the meeting next year 
be held in Dublin. 

Mr. H. W. SaviLe (Drogheda) seconded. 

Mr. OvuTon expressed his willingness that the meeting should 
be held in Dublin; and said that his endeavour would be to make 
the gathering as great a success as possible. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hornsy moved that the meeting next year be held on the 
second Tuesday of August. 

Mr. T. J. Rerp seconded. 

Mr. EnriGuT moved that it be held on the second Tuesday of 
July. 

Mr. P. J. M‘Evoy (Midleton) seconded. 

The proposal to hold the meeting on the second Tuesday of july 
was eventually adopted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The PresipEnT then delivered his address, as follows: 


Gentlemen,—Allow me, on behalf of the Queenstown Gas Com- 
pany and on my own behalf, to add to the welcome already ex- 
tended to you by the Queenstown Urban District Council. 

I thank you for having honoured me by accepting my invitation 
to visit Queenstown, and for your presence here to-day. I trust 
that your brief sojourn in the South may be pleasant and profit- 
able, and that you may carry away pleasant recollections of this 
meeting. 1 further thank you briefly, but sincerely, for the honour 
you conferred upon me by electing me your President—an honour 
which I assure you I fully appreciate, and of which I am deeply 
conscious. 

A LOSS TO THE ASSOCIATION. 


The first place in our thoughts to-day in opening our proceed- 
ings is given by the family of our late esteemed: and lamented 
immediate Past-President, of whose death, after a very brief ill- 
ness, we were all grieved to learn but afew daysago. Mr. Robert 
Harrison was a prominent figure at our gatherings, and took a 
keen interest in the welfare of our Association—kindly and un- 
assuming, and ever ready to extend the hand. of friendship-to his 
professional brethren. Need I say the heartfelt sympathy of 
all present is extended to the bereaved relatives of him whom we 
mourn; and I would ask our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Airth, to con- 
vey to them this expression of sorrow and sympathy. 


REPRESENTATION. 


Dealing, firstly, with the affairs of our Association, I think that 
I may confidently congratulate you on the position which it occu- 
pies to-day, as representing the gas industry of Ireland. Some 
three or four years ago, one of our Past Presidents, in his in- 
augural address, had occasion to deplore the fact that there were 
so many gas-works in Ireland: unrepresented in our Association, 
and particularly regretted that so few of the large works were 
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represented. This is being remedied, as the membership roll is 
increasing steadily year by year. Glancing at the rules for the 
years 1906 and 1910, I find the membership has increased during 
the past four years from 100 to 141 ; while the number of gas-works 
has remained stationary. 

Looking further into the subject, I find that there are only six 
works in the country with a yearly make exceeding 10 million 
cubic feet which are not represented in our Association ; while of 
the larger works, every one with a yearly make of 42 millions and 
upwards are now directly represented, in which are included the 
nine largest works. In other words, out of a total annual make 
of 5596 million cubic feet, our members represent 5276 millions. 
This is, I consider, highly satisfactory, and I have no doubt is 
largely due to the increased zeal and interest taken in our Asso- 
ciation by its members and the Committee, and is indicative of the 
appreciation of the good work it is doing. 

Thus the Association is growing in numbers and strength, and 
I trust in usefulness, and is yearly becoming what I am sure we 
all wish it to be—an Association truly representative of the gas 
industry of Ireland. But let us not rest contented until we can 
number among our members representatives from every works in 
the country. Out of this desire arises the question, what valid 
reason can there be why those who have not already joined us 
should continue to remain outside? I cannot believe that it is 
through any lack of interest in the Association or in the profes- 
sion to which they belong, but am inclined to attribute it to their 
modesty and in some cases to the fact that they do not know whom 
to approach with a view to becoming members. 

During the past year, I have often thought on the subject, and 
have come to the conclusion that it would be well if our Hon. 
Secretary would havea circular printed which he could post to all 
non-members who are eligible for membership, indicating briefly 
the objects of the Association and inviting them to join, or, 
should they desire information, to communicate with him. This 
circular could also be posted to newly-appointed officials. By 
so doing, we would evince to them the desire of the Association to 
offer the hand of welcome and friendship. 

It is a natural desire, born of that ambitious spirit which 
prompts us to higher attainments, with each successive occupant 
of the chair during his year of office to, if possible, enhance the 
benefits and practical usefulness of the Association to its members; 
and with this end in view, I suggested to your Committee that a 
circular should be printed and sent to all the members about three 
months prior to the annual meetings, inviting them to prepare 
papers for submission at the ensuing meeting, or, alternatively, if 
they had any subject of interest, to bring it forward for discussion. 
Your Committee immediately adopted the suggestion, and circulars 
were sent out forthwith. I had ventured to hope that this partial 
departure from the usual routine of set papers, and a slight re- 
laxing of the formality governing our proceedings, would have 
aroused a more active interest in our meetings by a number of 
our members ; but I regret to say the responses were the reverse 
of encouraging. There were two or three subjects merely sug- 
gested for discussion. Now, this isnotas itshouldbe. Members 
should consider it a duty and a privilege to bring forward any 
subject, be it technical or commercial, which they consider would 
be of interest and benefit to the Association, and to open the dis- 
cussion on such subjects. 


DATE OF MEETING. 


Another matter which I consider worthy of serious considera- 
tion, and one which is constantly being brought up at our meetings, 
is the date of our annual conferences. We have often heard it 
contended that the date being fixed so late in the season, and at a 
time when the public lighting in many of the smaller towns is just 
restarting after the idle season, makes it impossible for a good 
many of our members to leave their works to attend our meetings. 
July has often been suggested as a more suitable month, and the 
only reason I know that has been advanced against a change to 
that month was the fact that the North British Association held 
their meeting in July, and that therefore the two would clash. 
The North British Association having changed the date of their 
meetings from July to September, this reason for adhering to 
August for our meetings does not now hold good ; and if the in- 
terests of the Association and its members are to be better served, 
by changing the date, I should unhesitatingly say let us do so. 
As, however, the subject has never been seriously considered in all 
its bearings, I would commend it to the serious consideration of the 
Committee during the coming year, and, if thought advisable, to 
change the date to a more suitable one. No selfish motives or 
mistaken sense of dignity should be allowed to bar or impede the 
way to the adoption of anything calculated to increase the sphere 
of usefulness of the Association, always bearing in mind that 
our body is one composed largely of managers of small works 
who cannot make it convenient to absent themselves from their 
works at all times. We should encourage all to join our ranks, 
and as far as in our power lies so arrange matters that they are 
enabled to attend our meetings and join in the proceedings. 


APPEAL TO YOUNG MEMBERS. 


Here I would appeal to our younger members to take a more 
active part in the provision and discussion of subject-matter for 
our gatherings, and not to think, because they are in charge of 
small works, their views and opinions would be unwelcome. A 
brief description of difficulties encountered and overcome, of any 
appliance adopted to meet specific requirements, or of experi- 





ments tried with a particular object in view, even a recital of re- 
sults accruing or obtained by the adoption of some piece of plant, 
or of means or methods adopted to accomplish an end. All of 
these would form suitable subjects for our meetings, and would 
be welcomed, and oftimes prove of more interest and real value 
to a great many of our members than volumes (say) on “ Vertical 
Retorts” or “ Stoking Machines ” all of which are, of course, excel- 
lent in their own way and place. As has been well said by one 
of our Past-Presidents: “ You cannot estimate a man’s worth in 
millions of cubic feet or by the number of lifts in his holders.” 


THE POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Passing from the affairs of our Association, my thoughts turn 
to those of the gas industry generally, and of Ireland in par- 
ticular. It is pleasing to note that, with few exceptions, most 
undertakings are in a position to show or record steady progress 
and increased sales, together with, in many instances, a reduction 
in price. Such progress and increases are evidence of the adop- 
tion and the pursuit of approved business methods and the pro- 
gressive policy with which those responsible for the conduct of 
affairs are imbued, unlike our more fortunate brethren across the 
Channel, whose concern appears to be the meeting of increased 
demands, due to the natural growth and expansion of the cities and 
towns with their large and ever-increasing industrial population. 
We in Ireland, unfortunately, are confronted with a different and 
more serious problem—being that of maintaining and increasing 
our output with an ever-decreasing and shrinking population such 
as most of us have to record. 

Ireland, too, is the happy hunting ground for rival systems of 
light and power, due in a large measure no doubt to the fact that 
in most places the price of gas is necessarily somewhat higher 
than in districts of similar size across the water which are in 
close proximity to the coalfields and manufacturing centres, and 
so are enabled to obtain all their coal supplies, retorts, and fire- 
goods, pipes—in fact, everything in the way of raw and manufac- 
tured material (upon which we have heavy freight and carriage 
dues to pay)—at a much lower cost. Yet, notwithstanding all the 
disadvantages under which we labour, we are in a happy position 
of supplying to our patrons a source of light, power, and heat 
which, given a fair field and no favour, stands unrivalled as re- 
gards cost, convenience, and healthfulness. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR VERTICALS. 


So voluminous and expansive have been the papers and dis- 
cussions on matters pertaining to the manufacturing side of our 
business at recent meetings, and so fully reported in the Technical 
Press, that I propose saying very little on the subject. I cannot, 
however, refrain from briefly expressing my belief in the possibili- 
ties of vertical retorts for even small works. I had the pleasure 
recently of visiting the Temple works of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion and seeing the experimental setting of vertical retorts erected 
there; and certainly I venture to say that no one who is interested 
in the subject could but be favourably impressed with what I 
shall term the ideal conditions of gas making as carried on in this 
setting of retorts. There was an entire absence of those laborious 
and purgatorial conditions usually associated with the operation 
of drawing and charging of retorts; there was not a semblance 
of smoke or dust; and there being no hot coke to quench, one 
missed the usual clouds of sulphur-laden steam arising from this 
operation. ; 

These points in themselves are, in these days when we are 
endeavouring to help towards the purification of the atmosphere 
and combat the fog-fiend by inducing people to make further 
use of gaseous fuel in their domestic fires, to my way of thinking, 
ample reason for giving the system serious consideration, more 
especially by those whose works are situated in residential 
districts. 

Not the least, however, of the many excellent features accredited 
to the system, some of which are a larger yield of gas per ton of 
coal, more and better coke saleable, an improved quality of tar, 
an increased return on ammonia, lower labour cost, and longer 
life, is a vast improvement in the conditions under which the 
men perform their work. ; : ‘ 

The latter point is one which I feel sure will carry weight with 
us, who, as employers, are ever anxious to improve the conditions 
of labour as far as lies in our power, knowing only too well that it 
pays us todo so, Under improved conditions, we are likely to 
attract a better type and more reliable men. Who among us 
can but have been moved to compassion at seeing the men who, 
during the past few weeks of tropical heat, have had to stand 
before the retorts drawing and charging ? ; ; 

Personally, with all these points to their credit, I think that 
even a considerable increase in the first cost should not stand in 
the way of their adoption when existing carbonizing plant is wore 
out and requires renewing; and I must confess I really fail to see 
why small settings of verticals, suitable to quite small gas-works, 
could not be designed and erected at a cost not very largely - 
excess of horizontals. It is interesting to note that the pioneers 
of vertical retorts in Ireland and Scotland are works of quite 
modest capacity. To these, I am sure we wish every success, 
and shall watch the results with interest. ‘ bhi 

In the purifying department close observation and study a 4 
process have brought about improved duty quite unthoug c ve 
but a few years ago. As, however, we are being favoured wi 
paper on this subject by Mr. Hoskins, of Belfast, I shall reser 
my observations for a future occasion. 
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DISTRIBUTION ITEMS——PUSHING SALES, 


The distribution, or gas sales, department is one which is con- 
stantly demanding increased attention. Time was when the 
average gas manager could afford, and was satisfied, to remain in 
his office or works and wait for prospective customers to come to 
him and apply for a supply of gas, when a form bound up in red 
tape was produced for signature, and as often as not a deposit was 
demanded as security. This completed, they would send and fix 
the meter—simply making the inlet connection with the main. 
Even this in many places was left to be done by the local plumber 
and at the expense of the consumer; everything from the outlet 
of the meter being left to the sweet will of the local plumber, 
whose knowledge of gas matters was oftentimes very deficient, 
and whose interest in the installation ceased with the payment of 
his bill. 

What vast changes have taken place since those times! Now- 
adays we have to be out and about constantly among our con- 
sumers, always on the alert, bringing before their notice the many 
advantages of gas, and introducing all new appliances and seek- 
ing for prospective customers. Having obtained them, it devolves 
upon us to not only lay the service and fix the meters, but to carry 
the supply to the point of combustion, by piping the premises, in- 
stalling all lighting fixtures and burners, stoves, water heaters, &c., 
for the proper working and maintenance of all of which we are 
held responsible. 

These changed conditions, seldom voluntarily undertaken, but 
brought about by a system of evolutions, necessarily involved the 
provision and up-keep of a well-manned and equipped outdoor or 
distribution department, together with the keeping of quite a for- 
midable stock of stoves, fittings, and all gas consuming appliances, 
which, as a natural sequence, required the provision of additional 
capital, permanent and floating, and at the same time have thrust 
upon us the burden and expense of gratuitously attending to all 
consumers’ minor wants, such as the cleaning and adjustment of 
burners and stoves, clearing stoppages, repairing leaks, &c. These 
further necessitated considerable additional expense and outlay 
out of revenue account on the suppliers of gas—an expenditure 
which in many cases amounts to about 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas sold. Thus had not better working results been obtained, and 
economies effected in manufacture, these improved services could 
not have been given to the consumers, unless at an increased 
charge of about 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. In other words, the in- 
creased attention and services given to our consumers gratuitiously 
is equivalent to a reduction in price of about 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. These are matters which should be borne in mind and 
brought forcibly before our patrons when the subject of compara- 
tive prices is raised, as it often is. 


TZCHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Technical education is a subject which has often been enlarged 
upon, and sound advice given, by some of our Past-Presidents in 
their addresses; and it is pleasing to note from the long list of 
passes in both “Gas Engineering” and “Gas Supply” recorded 
in the results of the City and Guilds of London examination that 
the younger members of our industry are yearly becoming more 
alive to the benefits accruing to the study of technical subjects. 
There is still, however, room for improvement in this respect; 
and I would remind you that it is our duty to induce and en- 
courage young men and lads in our employ to attend the technical 
classes now provided in most towns, and acquire that technical 


knowledge so necessary to the proper understanding and fulfil- 
ment of their daily work. 


QUEENSTOWN AND ITS GAS SUPPLY. 


In view of your having favoured me by deciding to hold this 
year’s meeting of our Association in Queenstown, I feel called 
upon to give a few details as to the working of the Queenstown 
Gas Company’s concern, with the management of which I have 
the honour to be associated. Queenstown, as you are doubtless 
aware, is a shipping port, possessing a natural deep-water har- 
bour of extreme beauty, and one which is not excelled in any part 
of the world, affording, as it does, shelter to those leviathan ocean 
liners of the “ White Star” and “ Cunard” Companies. 

Owing to its geographical situation being on the direct highway 
from Great Britain to the American Continents, it is a port of 
call for the huge steamers which carry our mails to and from 
America and land and embark large numbers of tourists and emi- 
grants. It was, some two decades ago, when sailing ships were the 
order of the day, a shipping port of very considerable importance. 
The advent of steam-driven vessels, however, which have now 
Practically superseded sailing ones, brought about a material 
and adverse change in its shipping interests, which have been on 
the wane ever since, and are now of comparatively small im- 
portance. We have no industries in Queenstown, and are depen- 
dent largely upon the remnants of the shipping trade, and to the 
Admiralty dockyard and ship-repairing yard and works situated 
on the adjoining island of Haulbowline. 

Having briefly dealt historically with Queenstown’s immediate 
past, you will be the better able to understand that it was not to 
be wondered at if the gas consumption remained stationary, or 
fell away in sympathy with the other interests mentioned, and 
you will more readily appreciate the difficulties to be met and 
Overcome to stimulate it. 

7 he Queenstown Gas Companv was formed with a capital of 
£5000, and the works erected by Mr. William Morley Stears in the 





year 1855-56; gas having been supplied for the first time towards 
the latter end of 1856, and continued uninterruptedly to the pre- 
sent day, with varying results, as you will hear later, The con- 
sumption having gradually increased until in 1879 it had reached 
about 11} million cubic feet, the paid-up capital and debenture 
bonds, together with £3000 spent on capital account out of divid- 
able profits, amounted to £17,000; the selling price being then 6s. 
per 1000 cubic feet. 

The works having reached the limits of their capacity, exten- 
sions and enlargements became necessary, as also the raising of 
further capital to meet the cost of such extensions; and the occa- 
sion was wisely considered an opportune one to apply to Parlia- 
ment for statutory powers. This was done, and powers were 
granted and embodied in the Queenstown, Gas and Light Act, 
1879. Thus the Queenstown Gas Company obtained their statu- 
tory powers at a time when meaningless and vindictive opposition 
such as we have witnessed of late years, and which seeks to im- 
pose impossible conditions on those wishful to get such powers, 
was not so rife. It is one of the few concerns in Ireland working 
under statutory powers and obligations. 

In the Act of Parliament, powers were granted to increase the 
capital to £25,000, and to issue debenture bonds up to £8000— 
a total of £33,000 made up as follows: “A” shares representing 
old original capital (£10,000) ranking for 10 per cent. maximum 
dividend; ‘“*B” shares being amount expended out of profits on 
capital account (£3000) limited to 5 per cent. maximum dividend ; 
““C” shares, additional capital to be raised £12,000 and to rank 
for 7 per cent. maximum dividend. The maximum price of gas 
was fixed at 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. On obtaining these 
powers, the Company issued £2000 of new capital; making the 
paid-up capital in the year 1880 £19,000, with a sale of 114 million 
cubic feet, or over £1652 per million feet sold. The selling price 
then was 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The price, of course, was 
a good one, and the Company were able to pay full statutory 
dividends. The price was lowered to 5s. 3d. in 1882, and subse- 
quently to 5s. in 1883, at which figure it remained till 1895. The 
consumption, however, did not, as anticipated, increase materially 
from 1880 to 1895 (having fluctuated between 11} and 13 millions), 
and stood in 1895 at roughly 12} millions. 

An endeavour was made in 1895 to stimulate the consumption 
by introducing differential prices, with a lower rate of 4s. per 
1000 cubic feet for gas used for cooking purposes. This was not 
altogether unsuccessful; and by the end of 1896 the consump- 
tion had gone up by about 500,000 cubic feet. A further reduc- 
tion was then made; the lighting rate of 5s. being lowered to 
4s. gd., and the 4s. rate to 3s. gd. per 1000 feet, and remained 
at this figure until the end of 1899. The consumption had in- 
creased during the interval by nearly two millions—to about 
143 millions; and with the exception of one or two instances, full 
statutory dividends had been paid each year up to the half year 
ending June 1899. 


RELATIONS OF CORPORATION AND COMPANY. 


Like most industrial concerns, however, the Queenstown Gas 
Company were not destined to have an altogether unchequered 
career of prosperity. From some cause or other, with which it 
would serve no useful purpose for me to enter, the harmonious 
relations previously existing between the Local Authority and the 
Company became disturbed, and electric lighting loomed largely 
on the horizon. In the year 1896, the Queenstown Town Com- 
missioners applied for, and obtained, a Provisional Order em- 
powering them to generate and supply electric light. These 
powers, however, were not immediately put into force, but were 
allowed to remain dormant until the advent of the Cork Electric 
Tramway and Lighting Company, whereupon that Company were 
approached by the Queenstown City Fathers and invited to open 
and run an electric lighting works in Queenstown. The Town 
Commissioners, having the powers to do so, handed over to them 
the Provisional Order which they had obtained—presumably 
promising them moral support and all the public lighting within 
the area defined in the Order as compulsory, and which they 
could undertake. The Electric Company took the bait; and in 
due course erected their generating station and laid mains and 
cables; undertaking and carrying out the free-wiring of houses 
and premises and the supply of lamps and fittings gratuitously. 

Here the Gas Company fell upon troublesome times. Coinci- 
dent with the advent of the rival Company (1899 to 1900), an ex- 
traordinary meeting of shareholders of the Gas Company was 
convened, and the Board of Directors were reconstructed (using 
the words in the Directors’ report), “in order to bring them more 
into harmony with the views of the shareholders in meeting the 
competition of the electric light.” Unfortunately, however, circum- 
stances combined to thwart and hamper the well-intended changes 
instituted by the new Board, who deemed it wise to further lower 
the price of gas, and reduced it from 4s. 9d. and 3s. gd. to 4s. 2d. 
and 3s. 4d., for lighting and cooking respectively, as from Jan. 1, 
1900; the dividend paid for the latter half of 1899 having been 
dropped from 10, 5, and 7 per cent. to 6, 3, and 4 per cent. on the 
“ A,” “ B,” and “C” shares respectively. 

The coal market was another disturbing factor; coals and 
freights having advanced to almost famine prices, necessitating 
the paying of almost 50 per cent. advance on the previous year’s 
prices, and amounting to an increase in expenditure of practically 
£800 on the year’s coal bill—a sum sufficient to pay the statutory 
dividend on the capital of the Company (which now stood at 
£20,000) for eight months. The one redeeming feature in the 
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situation was the fact that the gas consumption continued to 
grow, having increased during 1900 by fully a million cubic feet, 
and now reached about 15} millions. This increase was un- 
doubtedly due to the reduced price tempting consumers to use 
gas for cooking in preference to coal, which was selling at famine 
prices at the time; but, as was subsequently proved, it was only a 
temporary fillip. 

By this time, the Electric Light Company had got their plant 
and mains laid down, and commenced the supply of light in the 
autumn of 1g00. Naturally, a great number of the gas con- 
sumers, and particularly the best shopkeepers, hotels, clubs, &c., 
ever-desirous of being up to date, and having such facilities put 
in their way, adopted the new illuminant. Fully one-third of the 
public lighting, too, was given to the Electric Company; the 
natural sequence being a falling off in our consumption and loss of 
revenue. From this time forward, the decline was gradual but 
sure. The tide of adversity had set in; and it seemed hopeless to 
try and stay it. Briefly, the situation was this: The consumption 
kept falling away, and had dropped from 153 millions in 1900 (the 
highest point reached) to 14} millions in 1903—a loss of over 
1} millions in 2} years. The dividends, which had been dropped 
from 10, 5, and 7 per cent. in 1899 to 6, 3, and 4 per cent. in 1900, 
were continued at the latter figures until June, 1902; but the 
balance of undivided profits, which stood at £578 in 1900, had 
during the same period dwindled down to £5. No dividends or 
Directors’ fees were earned or paid from June, 1902, to December, 
1903, the profits, which were barely sufficient to pay the interest 
on the debenture bonds, ultimately dropping, in the June half 
year of 1903, to £3 5s. 1d. Thecapital account was overspent by 
about £400, and there was no available working capital. The 
depreciation fund had been depleted of £223. 

Such was the state of the affairs of the Company when, in the 
late autumn of 1903, it passed into the hands of the present 
management. The outlook was, to say the least, not particularly 
bright. Having, however, surveyed and studied the whole situa- 
tion, and being pussessed of a deep-rooted belief in the possibili- 
ties of gas, as we all should be, it was undertaken with no mis- 
givings as to our ability to again transform the concern into a 
successful one, and bring our efforts to a successful issue. Many 
factors combined to hinder the accomplishment of this end—the 
principal among these being the absolute lack of funds; but having 
put our shoulders to the wheel, there was to be no turning back. 
Hard work and slogging during long and anxious hours was the 
order of the day for quite a long period. 

Immediately upon taking control a thorough examination was 
made of the works, and such repairs as were vital were at once 
entered upon. Two beds of retorts were reset on an improved 
system, new covers were made for the purifiers, a new boiler was 
provided and set, engines and exhausters overhauled, and many 
other minor repairs undertaken too numerous to mention. 


PRESSURE AND BURNERS. 


On taking a walk through the town an evening or two after my 
arrival in Queenstown, I was struck with the poor effect of the 
light from the few incandescent burnersin use. On investigating, 
I found that the pressure in the shopping or lowest portion of the 
town, which is fully a mile from the works, was very deficient, 
being barely 11-1oths, and the nipples of the incandescent burners 
having been bored out to an extraordinary size and requiring the 
checking of all taps. I immediately gave instructions to increase 
the pressure at the governor outlet, which was 22-1oths from dusk 
to midnight and 15-1oths during the rest of the twenty-four hours. 
I was met with the reply that the pressure could not be increased, 
and that 22-10ths was the greatest pressure the holders would 
give. This rather surprised me. The holders were then three in 
number—one of two lifts of 64,000 cubic feet capacity, erected 
in 1880, and two smaller single-lift ones, each of 18,000 cubic feet 
capacity, erected, I should say, when the works were built in 1856. 
Incidentally, I naturally asked what about the larger holder, and 
was told that it had never been turned on to the town—it having 
been tried on several occasions with disastrous results each time; 
all lights in the town being put out. Ultimately, therefore, it 
was entirely abandoned as being unworkable. It had been used 
simply as a reserve store from which to feed the smaller holder. 
On making investigations, I found the root of the trouble in the 
district governor, which, in its then condition, was not suited to 
the greatly increased pressure of 6 inches thrown by the larger 
holder. I bye-passed the governor, and had it taken out—making 


the necessary alterations to meet the new requirements—and put 
it to work again ; turning the gas from the large holder direct on 
the district without further trouble, and increasing the pressure 
at the outlet of the governor to 30-1oths. This gave us a greatly 
improved pressure in the town; but the light from the incandes- 
cent burners was, if anything, worse, due to their having been 
bored out to such an extent as to make it impossible to get any- 
thing approaching a good bunsen flame. 

In the interval, I had obtained a good supply of burners and 
mantles, &c. ; and rather than tinker with the old ones, I sent men 
round to remove all the bad burners and instal good ones, and had 
them nicely adjusted. The difference made was very marked, and 
freely commented upon by the townspeople; the electric lamps 
(carbon filament) in the shops being admittedly fairly eclipsed 
and put in the shade. This move was, I estimate, the first step 
towards checking the onslaught of our rivals, and the wholesale 
loss of lighting consumers. All through the winter of 1903-4, I 
devoted as much time as I could spare from the works (which 
also demanded considerable attention) in the district, spending 
every evening looking out for defects and seeing that the lighting 
was kept to high-water mark. Any defect found had immediate 
attention next day; all defective mantles, chimneys, &c., being 
renewed—no charge being made for so doing. This policy was 
pursued all through the winter, and continued ever since with very 
marked results. The confidence and good feeling of the con- 
sumers which had been lost was steadily regained, and the rela- 
tions between the Company and the consumers vastly improved ; 
and it affords me the greatest pleasure to be able to state that 
the relations between the Queenstown Urban District Council and 
the Company and their respective officials are now of the most 
harmonious and forbearing character. 


ACQUIRING NEW BUSINESS. 


This much accomplished, we next turned our attention to the 
opening-up of new sources of consumption by holding cookery 
demonstrations and exhibitions of all kinds of gas-consuming 
appliances, and a constant and persistent canvass of every shop, 
house, and hamlet ; no place being considered beneath our atten- 
tion. The results were very gratifying, and progress has to be re- 
corded right up to date. We have gone on gradually but surely 
adding increase upon increase, notwithstanding the increased 
efforts and tempting tactics adopted by our rivals. ; 

In 1909, it was deemed prudent to abolish differential prices, 
and adopt a uniform price for all gas sold through ordinary 
meters. This was accordingly done, and came into force as from 
Midsummer of that year; the price being fixed at 3s. 11d. per 
1000 cubic feet. This meant a slight reduction in price on the 
aggregate, and was a popular change with most of our consumers. 
A further reduction to 3s. 8d., with a special price to 3s. 4d. to 
large consumers, was made nine months afterwards, and took 
effect as from the 1st of April last year. During the intervening 
years, district pressures have been increased by degrees; 40-1oths 
being now carried during the lighting hours and 32-r1oths in the 
day time. ; 

The-.progress made up to the end of the last financial year 
(December last) is best shown in the table appended hereto, the 
figures of which I think speak for themselves. The increase in 
consumption and number of consumers, as shown in the table, 
naturally necessitated considerable extensions and enlargements 
of mains; the latter making heavy claims upon the revenue 
account. : . 

While a good deal of attention was being paid to the district, the 
works were not by any means neglected. Many parts of the 
plant were renewed and improvements carried out, in addition to 
the usual upkeep. First of all attention was paid to the purifiers, 
as stated. Then the carbonizing plant—two beds having been 
renewed during our first year; and subsequently renewal and re- 
modelling the plant, together with the provision of self-sealing 
mouthpieces, was met and carried out as and when required. A 
new steam-boiler was purchased and erected. New purifiers and 
oxide revivifying shed were put up, and a new Livesey washer and 
new Clapham washer-scrubber were installed. One of the small 
holders was renewed; all the work in connection therewith being 
carried out by our own workmen. The sulphate of ammonia 
plant was remodelled by the provision of a continuous still and 
| heater. Our offices have been improved and remodelled. We 
also erected an aerial railway or ropeway for the conveyance. of 
our coal from steamers to the coal-store. With the exception 
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* Price reduced to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
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Note A: While the gas made in 1910 exceeded that of 1903 by over 


of the splicing of the wire, the whole of the work of installation 
was carried out by the Company’s employees. 

There are still two or three items to be dealt with in the imme- 
diate future; one being the renewal of the second small holder, 
another the overhauling of the exhausting plant and engines and 
their house. 

Thus, if we can lay claim to having attained a fair share of 
success during the past seven years, it has been obtained largely 
by dint of hard work, close and prompt attention to consumers 
wants, being ever on the alert to avail of all little improvements as 
they came along, keeping a close and watchful eye on all details, 
and, by no means the least, the loyal support and help through all 
difficulties extended to me by the staff and workmen. 


Before closing my remarks, I should like to offer a word of 
tribute to the Technical Press, to which we in Ireland, isolated as 
we are from our professional brethren, are so much indebted and 
dependent upon to keep us abreast of the times and in touch with 
all new methods and improvements appertaining to our industry. 


Mr. D. W. Toons had very great pleasure in moving a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President. Having been familiar with his 
history, and having had the privilege cf his friendship for about 
twelve years, he expected that he would have a tale of no mean 
order to unfold to them. The address he had given showed that, 
by inherent ability, steady and personal application to work, and 
an unwavering belief in the possibilities of his labour, he had 
brought the Queenstown gas undertaking into the position of being 
second to none. This was to the benefit of them all, because if 
any individual gas-works were being knocked out by their compe- 
titors, all suffered indirectly, the same as they would all gain 
indirectly by the scheme of advertising which had been referred 
to. The President might congratulate himself upon the attention 
which was paid to hisaddress. He (Mr. Tooms) had never listened 
to one with more pleasure. 

Mr. T. J. Rep, in seconding, said that the address had given 
him intense pleasure indeed. It was a narrative of effective and 
strenuous application, under the most desponding circumstances, 
and showed how matters could be brought to a successful issue, 
and how a concern such as the Queenstown gas undertaking, 
which apparently was not in a very happy condition, could be 
made successful in face of the opposition of rivals. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEDAL. 


The Hon. Secretary thought that by the way the members 
had acclaimed their vote of thanks, the President might take it 
that he was cordially thanked for his address. They were proud 
before in having Mr. Paterson as their President; they were all 
more so now, after seeing the splendid manner in which he had 
brought forward his address. The pleasant duty now devolved 
upon him (Mr. Airth) of presenting to Mr. Paterson the Presidential 
Medal. He wished that their late President had been there to do 
it; but he had been called to another sphere. He trusted Mr. 
Paterson would long wear the medal, and that he would look upon 
it as a kindly mark of their appreciation of his doings. 

_The Presipent thanked the members very heartily and very 
sincerely for the reception they had given to his address. He 
thanked them all for the kind present, which had become an 
established institution now, and which, therefore, he need not say 
was unexpected. He appreciated it none the less. 


THE READING OF PAPERS. 


The reading of papers was then proceeded with. There were 
three on the agenda—viz.: “ Notes on Purification,” by Mr. A. 
Percy Hoskins, of Belfast; “ The Construction and Working of a 
Small Sulphate of Ammonia Plant,” by Mr. T. Harnby, of Long- 
ford; and “Gas Apparatus for Workshop and Laboratory Pur- 
poses,” by Mr. G. F. Hurst, of Birmingham. The communication 
by Mr. Hurst was taken first, and was followed by the paper by 
Mr. Hoskins. By the time the discussion upon it ended, it was 
five o’clock, and, with Mr. Hornby’s consent, his paper was held 
over till next year. 

VoTE oF THANKS. 


The PrEsIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to the readers of 
the papers. Mr. Hoskins’ paper had brought out a very good 
discussion. It had, as it were, thrown a new light on the sub- 
ject. He hoped all would go home and make experiments. It 
was only by these means that they could get good results. 


The vote of thanks was awarded ; and the proceedings then 
terminated, 





43 Million cubic feet, the coal used was actually less by g2 tons. 


THE DINNER. 


The members and friends, including ladies, dined together in 
the Queen’s Hotel in the evening, on the invitation of the Chair- 
man and Directors of the Queenstown Gas Company. Mr. F. 
M‘Cartny, a Director of the Company, presided, in the absence 
of the Chairman—Mr. J. O’Meara. The toasts which were 
honoured were : “ The Prosperity of Queenstown,” proposed by 
Mr. T. J. Reid, and responded to by Mr. Clayton Love; “ Our 
Hosts, The Queenstown Gas Company,” proposed by Mr. M. 
Purcell, and acknowledged by the Chairman ; “ Kindred Associa- 
tions,” proposed by Mr. G. Airth, and responded to by Mr. R. G. 
Shadbolt ; and “The Irish Association of Gas Managers,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Graham, and responded to by Mr. Outon, who, in 
the course of his remarks, said that his employers, the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company, purchased gas from 
forty private companies, and owned eight coal and two oil gas 
works. They had only one station lighted by electricity ; and 
there was no appearance of the number being increased. There 
were 650 vehicles on the Company’s lines, which were lighted by 
gas ; and the number was likely to be increased. 

During the evening, the proceedings were enlivened by very 
enjoyable musical contributions, given by members of the com- 
pany, the arrangement for which was, as usual, in the capable 
hands of Mr. G. W. Norman. 


THE ExcursION. 


Next day—Wednesday—an excursion took place, the first stage 
of which was by rail to Youghal, where luncheon was served in 
the Imperial Hotel. The party, numbering about fifty, visited 
the old Church, and the house in which Sir Walter Raleigh lived 
at Youghal. Then they took steamer up the Blackwater to Cappo- 
quin; driving thence to Mount Melleray Abbey. Tea was served 
to them there by the Monks, who afterwards showed them the 
Monastery. The return journey was by the same route as the 
outward. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. JAMES WHIMSTER. 


At Youghal, on the outward journey, the President—Mr. 
Paterson—made the presentation of an address to Mr. James 
Whimster, of Armagh. The address was in these terms : 

“Tt was with profound regret that this Association re- 
ceived your resignation of the position of Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, after twenty-two years of faithful and loyal 
service to its every interest and that of its members. As 
founder of the North of Ireland Gas Managers’ Association, 
which developed into the above Association, we feel it our 
bounden duty to record in some permanent way the grateful 
acknowledgments which are due to you. In the work of the 
Association since its inception, we recognize that to you in 
large measure its success belongs, and the great and lasting 
benefits which have accrued to its members are primarily 
due to your keen foresight in bringing together your brother 
managers to discuss matters appertaining to their profession. 
We trust and pray that you may be long spared to come 
among us at our annual meetings, when we feel sure that your 
genial presence and helpful words will do much to still further 
the good work which you initiated so many years ago. 

Signed, on behalf of the Association, 
J. Paterson, President. 
C. B. Outon, Vice-President. 


: : ry and Treasurer. 
August, rgrt. G. ArrTH, Hon. Secretary a asure 


The address was an illuminated one, within an ornamental 
border, in which were shown the coats of arms of the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland. 

Mr. PaTErson, in making the presentation, briefly referred to 
the services of Mr. Whimster at the formation of the Association, 
and all through his years of office. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBott also referred in complimentary terms to 
Mr. Whimster’s work. 

Mr. Whimster was unfortunately not present. 








At St. Stephen’s Church, Hampstead, on the 3rd inst., the 
marriage was solemnized of Mr. John Harold Sayner, the only 
son of Mr. John Sayner, of Harrogate, and Miss Florence Edith 
Fletcher, the only child of Mr. S. H. Fletcher, of Dover, 
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THE USES OF COAL GAS APPLIANCES FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


By G. F. Hurst, of Birmingham. 
[A Paper read before the Irish Association of Gas Managers.] 
The author’s object in presenting this paper is a two-fold one. 
At the start, let it be understood that this is no compendium of 
costs, consumptions, and temperatures, and various other data 


dealing with specific gas-furnaces actually under test. The Tech- 
nical Press has of late published a considerable number of such 
papers, each paper being almost invariably followed by a storm 
of heated criticism from those whose practical acquaintance with 
the subject they presume to touch is perhaps more limited than 
their desire for the light of publicity for their signatures. On the 
contrary, the author’s object is, first, to give, as the result of many 
years of practical experience with all classes of furnace work, a 
general survey of the various methods of applying coal gas to in- 
dustrial requirements, of the construction of furnaces and burners 
to suit them for various temperatures and conditions necessary in 
different classes of work, and of the difficulties likely to be encoun- 
tered by gas undertakings in persuading the potential users that 
the adoption of coal gas will be for them an economically sound 
proposition ; secondly, to promote a good discussion, as he believes 
that much more can be accomplished for the progress of the in- 
dustry by interesting the gas engineers personally than by years 
of advertisement in the Press. 

As before mentioned, the Technical Press have presented us 
with many experimental papers during the last few months; and 
the results given in such papers are extremely valuable, both to 
the experimentalist and to the practical man. Unfortunately, 
many results genuinely obtained in laboratory practice, although 
done on a works scale, are not—though the author does not say 
cannot be—repeated with the same success in the foundry and 
the workshop. This is due to several contributory causes—for in- 
stance, the standard of labour employed, and the often unavoid- 
able conditions under which the work has to be done. The average 
workman detests changing his methods of working, although with 
practice the change would cause his work to be easier for him. 
Time after time the author has met with cases where apparatus 
has been condemned by the workman without adequate trial, sim- 
ply because he looks on it as something new, and something by 
means of which his employer is to obtain more work out of him 
than by the old method. The fact that it may be easier for him 
to produce this extra work does not weigh with him at all. He 
does not understand the principles of the new apparatus and does 
not want to. Under theseconditions, it is not surprising that many 
effective and efficient appliances are discarded almost as soon as 
they are fixed, and the consumer for the future indiscriminately 
condemns all gas-heated apparatus. Such cases often involve the 
manufacturer in financial loss, and certainly cause the gas under- 
taking to lose a valuable outlet for its product, all of which, 
moreover, would go to swell that highly important item—the day 
consumption of gas. 

A further difficulty met with by the gas engineer in trying to 
introduce gas to the industrial consumer, in place of solid or 
liquid fuel, is the difficulty of adequately assessing the gain and 
loss on either side—viz., by the old solid fuel method and by the 
new method. There are points about both which it is impossible 
to translate into £ s.d. The consumer, after a trial, is apt merely 
to look at his gas bill, and compare it with his previous coke or 
oil bill. It is extremely difficult to say exactly how much he 
benefits by being able to keep his gas-heated furnace temperature 
within 5° C. of a given point, when his coke-furnace can with 
difficulty be kept within 100° of this point. But that he does 
benefit, there can be no manner of doubt. This and other points— 
such as the absence of ash and dust, the lack of irregularities in 
temperature due to the necessity of fuel replenishment, &c.—are 
among those which cannot be put down in hard cash. 

The use of coal-gas appliances for industrial purposes has now 
become a matter of great importance to all gas undertakings. In 
all manufacturing towns, the gas-furnace offers a larger field for 
an increase in gas output than many engineers have yet realized. 
Furnaces consuming up to 4000 cubic feet per hour are now in 
daily use, and, for processes that are worked intermittently, they 
show a large saving in fuel costs tothe users. In addition to this, 
the increased speed of production (which is often doubled), and 
the consequent saving of labour, together with the further saving 
due to the absence of stoking, clinkering, and ash removal, make 
the gas-furnace a most paying investment. The adaptation of 
coal-gas appliances has also enabled many consumers to produce 
a class of work far superior to, and much more uniform in quality 
than, that ever obtained by the use of solid fuel. 

In order to thoroughly satisfy the consumer, it is necessary to 
select the type of furnace with the greatest care; and at thestart 
we are confronted with three possible methods of applying gas to 
the work in hand, each of which, under certain working conditions, 
and provided the construction of the furnace is carried out onthe 
correct lines to suit the class of work for which it is intended, 
possesses advantages over other systems of application. 

Where temperatures not exceeding 1100° C. are required, and 
the size of the furnace is within certain limits, which vary with its 
shape and the nature of the work for which it is designed, a 
natural-draught furnace can generally be installed, The easy 





method of adjustment, the accurate regulation of temperature 
afforded when heating up, cooling down, or running at a given 
temperature—which, as before mentioned, can be easily main- 
tained within a limit of 5° C.—the fact that there is no outlay for 
power-blower, gas-compressor, or the necessary power required 
for running them, together with the small cost of fitting, are 
important factors highly in favour of natural-draught furnaces. 
As the modern draught furnace is constructed, it is almost impos- 
sible to make any serious error in adjustment or cause extravagant 
consumption of gas; and of the three types of gas-heated fur- 
naces, it requires the least experience to produce good results. 
Natural-draught furnaces can, within certain limits as to size, be 
made for any temperature up to 1250° C., with the exception, of 
course, of lead and oil-tempering baths and salt and cyanide 
dipping furnaces; while the processes for which they can be used 
are many and varied. ; 

Recent improvements have been made in the construction of 
natural-draught furnaces by which the whole of the air necessary 
to support combustion is taken through the burner-tubes, so that 
no matter what the consumption of the furnace, provided it comes 
within the range for which it is designed, no cold air over and 
above that necessary for combustion is admitted to the furnace. 
A furnace built on this principle is more efficient in heating up and 
at high temperature than one constructed with large air-ways in- 
dependent of the burner. But its chief claim to superiority is in 
maintaining temperature. As no unnecessary cooling air is allowed 
to circulate round the inside of the furnace, its temperature can 
be maintained by the consumption of a very much smaller quantity 
of gas than is the case with the old type of furnace. The lower 
the temperature which has to be maintained, the more marked is 
its superiority in this respect. 

High-pressure gas in itself is an admirable method of applying 
gas for furnace work where temperatures not exceeding 1400° C. 
are required. The use of properly proportioned burners, adjusted 
to give the necessary maximum temperature, and put in correct 
positions to ensure an even temperature throughout the furnace, 
places a convenient range of temperatures at the disposal of the 
user. The range of temperature in any given furnace is not so 
extensive as that afforded by natural-draught furnaces. Although 
the price of a good gas-compressor is somewhat high, and adds 
considerably to the cost of a furnace installation, the cost of 
fitting-up a high-pressure gas-furnace is likely to be considerably 
less than that of an air-blast furnace of the same size, as it re- 
quires only one supply pipe of small dimension, as against the 
large air and gas delivery pipes necessary for the blast furnace. 
High-pressure gas crucible furnaces are now being used for melt- 
ing aluminium, brass, gun-metal, manganese-bronze, glass, &c., 
on commercial lines; while oven furnaces for annealing silver, 
German silver, brass and copper stampings and spinnings, are 
also extensively used, with most excellent results. : 

By the system of applying gas at ordinary pressure with air- 
blast, the highest temperatures are obtainable with coal gas and 
air; the limit for all practical purposes being approximately 
1700° C. The largest sizes of muffle and oven furnaces are in- 
variably fitted with air-blast or high-pressure gas-burners, as there 
is a limit in the size of furnace that can be fitted satisfactorily 
with natural-draught burners. In addition to this, on questions 
of prime cost, efficiency, and facility of working, large natural- 
draught furnaces are not to be recommended. 

Generally speaking, the air-blast burners now on the market 
are the most unsatisfactory of the three types of furnace burners, 
and those in which, in recent years, the least improvement has 
been made ; their main fault being that there is no arrangement 
for the proper mixing of air and gas before reaching the point of 
ignition. Some makers even to-day are still using the old type of 
blow-pipe burner, where gas and air mix practically at the point 
of ignition. f ’ 

There are five types of furnaces suitable for use with either 
natural-draught, high-pressure gas, or air-blast burners—viz., 
muffle, oven, sagger, crucible, and pot furnaces. 

Muffle furnaces, including tube furnaces, are intended for use 
for all processes where it is absolutely necessary to protect the 
contents of the furnace from the products of combustion. For 
instance, they are employed in the firing of under-glaze and over- 
glaze china and pottery, and of art enamels, and for anneal- 
ing, carbonizing, or hardening and tempering certain classes of 
steel work. They are also used where it is necessary to pass 
an independent supply of air over the contents of the muffle, as 
in assaying and oxidizing. For these processes, a muffle, fitted 
with an independent flue or else provided with slits in the back, 
allowing a current of air to be drawn into the combustion space, 
is generally used. Many engineers also employ this pattern for 
case-hardening. The work to be hardened is packed with the 
hardening compound in the muffle. Owing, however, to the fact 
that a muffle has to be filled and emptied from the front, this 
pattern is not as convenient for the purpose as the sagger furnace 
described later. 

Oven-furnaces are similar in construction to muffle-furnaces, 
except that instead of protecting the contents of the furnace from 
the products of combustion by using a muffle, there is substituted 
for it an open hearth or tray, over which the heated gases and 
flame pass to the flues. Where such protection is unnecessary, 
oven-furnaces show a large saving in gas (often as much as 25 per 
cent.) over the corresponding muffle-furnaces. The oven-furnace 
is used for general heating work, and for annealing, aermaine, 
and tempering. Where much case-hardening work has to be 
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done, and where the size and shape of the work vary considerably, 
the surface of the steel has to be impregnated by the carbon to 
different depths. In these cases the oven-furnace allows of the 
various parts requiring different treatment being placed in the 
furnace in separate boxes specially made for the purpose, and of 
each box being taken from the furnace after the required time has 
elapsed for the correct treatment. 

Sagger furnaces are constructed on lines similar to muffle and 
oven furnaces. The sagger is a rectangular box which takes the 
place of the muffle or tray, and has a loose cover, while access to 
it is effected by means of a sliding cover on the top of the furnace. 
Sagger furnaces are chiefly used for case-hardening and carboniz- 
ing. They show several advantages in these respects over the 
muffle-furnaces for certain classes of work. For instance, a 
sagger may be withdrawn and replaced by another without the 
necessity of cooling the furnace down. Again, work placed in a 
sagger can be properly packed and supported in cases where it 
might possibly become warped. The efficiency of a sagger fur- 
nace is also slightly higher than that of a muffle-furnace, as the 
sagger is completely enveloped in flame. 

There are two types of crucible furnaces—stationary and tilt- 
ing. For natural draught they are only supplied in the stationary 
pattern; but those fitted with air-blast or high-pressure gas- 
burners can be supplied in either type. For temperatures exceed- 
ing 1100° C., natural-draught crucible furnaces cannot be used, 
and even at this temperature are somewhat extravagant in gas 
consumption. But in spite of this, they are very extensively used 
for refining jewellers’ sweepings, making gold and silver solders, 
glass enamels, and in similar processes, owing to their easy 
manipulation and the evenness of temperature afforded. There is 
a limit to the size in which they can be made; and this limit varies 
with the class of work for which they are intended. For high- 
pressure gas or air-blast, they can be made to take crucibles with 
a capacity up to 600 lbs. of iron, suitable for melting aluminium, 
brass, gun-metal, manganese-bronze, copper, &c. Crucible fur- 
naces to melt pure nickel require special construction ; air-blast 
burners with a very powerful air-blast are absolutely essential. 

Dipping or pot furnaces are designed for hardening, case- 
hardening, or tempering by means of substances which are liquid 
at the temperature for the operation. Work of irregular shape, 
and which requires absolute uniformity of hardening, or engravers’ 
plates and similar articles, which must be kept quite free from 
oxidation, are treated in this class of furnace. The hardening 
mixture is placed in the pot—usually a cast-iron one—and raised 
to the necessary temperature, which, of course, is higher than its 
melting point. The work to be hardened is then immersed in the 
liquid mixture until the required temperature is attained. It is 
then chilled by plunging it into an oil-bath. Lead, cyanide, and 
mixtures of salt and cyanide are the materials generally used for 
the different processes of hardening. Lead or oil is employed in 
a similar manner for tempering such articles as springs, cutters, 
and other tools. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the principal types of furnaces 
and the different methods of heating them, the author would fail 
in his avowed intention if he were to include any of the many con- 
crete instances as to costs, &c., that have come within his experi- 
ence. He feels that if this paper, by bringing some of the indus- 
trial uses of coal gas before his audience, arouses interest in the 
question from the gas.engineer’s point of view, and leads to dis- 
cussion, his object in writing it will have been more than accom- 
plished. In spite of the mournings of the Electrical Press, the gas 
industry is far from dead yet ; and in this portion of its field with 
which the author has dealt, he is convinced that the near future 
will see it reap a generous harvest. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent, having expressed the indebtedness of the 
Association to Mr. Hurst for his paper, went on to say that, un- 
fortunately, in Ireland they had not the necessity for the use of 
such appliances; but he hoped the day was not far distant when 
these things might be as necessary in Ireland as in England or 
any other part of the world. 

Mr. JAMES WuIMSTER (Armagh) remarked that, while the paper 
was being read, he could not help thinking how little there was 
of this sort of thing in Ireland. These appliances would be all 
very well in the Midlands of England. Mr. Hurst’s paper should 
appeal to people there far more than it did tothem. But the 
paper showed the possibilities of gas; and they were always glad 
to hear of these things, because they did not know the day when 
some of their customers might come in and ask if there were such 
a thing as doing certain work with gas. While there was nothing 
of this sort, so far as he knew, in Armagh, they had something 
kindred, in a cloth-singeing machine. It was so seldom used that 
the quantity of gas consumed did not amount to very much. They 
had also another machine called a monotype machine, in use by 
printers, in which the type was melted singly. This machine 
required a lot of gas. It was well to know such things existed. 
He had seen the heating of branding irons, for stamping boxes, 
done by gas. 

Mr. R. Youna (Youghal) remarked that they had an art glass 
works in Youghal, which he had tried to get gas used in; and the 
only difficulty with it was the cost. He believed it was the best 
medium for doing the work. They had it in view again to put 
In a gas-furnace; and he would like, if possible, to have some 


figures on the subject, What they had at present was a furnace 
using coke, 





Mr. Hurst explained that gas was more suitable than coke for 
such work, because of the sulphur in coke. He knew of gas being 
employed although the cost of it was three or four times that 
of coke. 

Mr. H. Hawkins (Limerick) said that, in his town, there were a 
large number of places were boxes were branded by gas-heated 
stamping-irons ; and they worked very successfully. Butter boxes 
and the like were so stamped. It was found to be much cheaper 
than coke. 

Mr. Hurst said this would be the case if the work were con- 
stant ; but where they were used only now and again, he thought 
the cost with gas would be greater than with coke. 

Mr. D. W. Tooms (Waterford) said he was informed that gas- 
heated brands were much cheaper than any other. If he wrote 
to an apparatus maker inquiring as to the best apparatus, and as 
to the consumption of gas in it, he invariably found he must add 
about 30 per cent. to whatever figure the maker gave for the con- 
sumption. This put a manager who might have recommended 
certain apparatus ina very false position. He agreed with what 
Mr. Hurst had said about apparatus being condemned by work- 
men. Any gas engineer or manager would bear him out in this— 
that in placing out gas apparatus on hire, they required to see, 
not only that the apparatus was fixed accurately and carefully, 
but that it got justice in use. Mr. Hurst spoke of air-blast burners 
being the most unsatisfactory of the three types of furnace- 
burners on the market. He would like to know what improvements 
had been made in recent years on the other two types of burners. 
Twelve or thirteen years ago, it was the only type of burner in 
which it was possible to get 10 or 15 per cent. of increased tem- 
perature. If sufficient care were bestowed on the air-blast furnace, 
could it not also be improved ? 

Mr. T. J. Rerp (Ballina) called attention to laundry work as a 
possible outlet for gas. There were very few places in Ireland 
where apparatus dealing with iron could be adopted. 

Mr. Hurst, in closing the discussion, said he had invariably 
found that, when intermittent work was being done, the cost came 
out greater with gas than with coke. He could not give any 
reason for it; but it was the fact. Natural blast-furnaces were, 
he thought, universally used for the melting of soft metals; and 
a manufacturer, replying to a question about consumption, would 
quote the consumption for this furnace adjusted to 10-1oths. If 
they put the apparatus on a pipe working at 3 inches pressure, they 
would consume 33} per cent. more gas, for which they would be 
getting absolutely no return. As regarded the improvement of 
air-blast furnaces, they were making a considerable number of 
tests in this direction; and before long, he thought, they would 
find an improvement upon them as great as with other sorts of 
furnaces. 

The PREsIDENT said they would all keep the paper for future 
reference. It would be of considerable value to the members, 
whose best thanks were due to Mr. Hurst. 











Liverpool Students’ Success at the Last Gas Examinations.— 
Some of our readers may be aware that classes in “ Gas Engi- 
neering” and “Gas Supply” are conducted in Liverpool by 
members of the staff of Mr. Edward Allen, the Engineer of the 
Liverpool Gas Company. It is gratifying to find that at the last 
examinations Mr. Astbury, the Superintendent of the Linacre 
works, had 72 per cent. of the passes, and Mr. Thompson, the 
Superintendent of Workshops, 75 per cent. In addition, one of 
Mr. Thompson’s students (Mr. William Heathcote) obtained, as 
announced in the “ JourNaL” last week, the first prize in the 
Ordinary Grade (£2 and a bronze medal) in “ Gas Supply.” 


Duty on Gas-Making Coal Imported into Canada.—According to 
the report presented by the Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Gas Association at the last annual meeting, the efforts made by a 
Past-President (Mr. John C. Hay) to obtain the removal, or at all 
events the reduction, of the duty on bituminous coal imported into 
Canada have been continued. Colonel Thompson, of Ottawa, 
who is watching the interests of the Association in this matter, 
has informed the Committee that while it had been difficult for 
him to make much progress, on account of the larger question of 
reciprocity occupying attention, he is confident of eventual suc- 
cess in getting the duty wholly or partly removed. In any event, 
if the reciprocity arrangement goes through, gas companies will, 
it is stated, benefit to the extent of 8 c. per ton on 3-4 lump coal 
imported, which, on the quantity used for gas-making purposes, is 
equivalent to about $25,000 (£5000) per annum. 


Escape of Gas from Coal.—This subject is dealt with in the 
current number of the “ Engineer ” in connection with a notice of 
a pamphlet giving the results of certain experiments carried out 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. Several qualities of coal 
were tested for different lengths of time, and the quantity of gas 
given off varied greatly. At the end of 75 weeks, one coal had 
given off 1°821 times its own volume of gas, and was still showing 
signs of evolving more. Another at the end of nine weeks had 
evolved only 0°184 times its own volume of gas. Thereafter it 
apparently ceased to produce gas, even though the experiment was 
carried on for 26 weeks longer. As regards the loss of heating 
value due to this escape of gas, it is stated to be wholly insignifi- 
cant. With the largest volume of gas evolved from any coal 
examined, the total loss of calorific value at the end of the 
174 months was only o'16 per cent. of the original figure, 
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NOTE ON PURIFICATION BY LIME AND OXIDE. 


By A. Percy Hoskins, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
[A Paper read before the Irish Association of Gas Managers.] 


There is sometimes merit in a twice-told tale, and a hope that 
here and there a reminder of a fact half-forgotten, or a hint of some- 
thing known and not yet acted upon, may be found by some of 
my audience, must be my warrant for presenting for consideration 
this note upon a somewhat threadbare subject. 

To start at the beginning. The gases leaving the scrubbers 
contain, as impurities, carbonic acid (CO,) and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen (H,S), together with smaller and, to many of us, practically 
negligible quantities of other bodies, chief among which is carbon 
bisulphide (CS,). Of these impurities, sulphuretted hydrogen 
must be removed, and carbonic acid (if a standard illuminating 
power is compulsory) must be either removed or compensation 
made for the loss due to its presence. In Ireland, the agents in 
use are lime and oxide of iron (bog ore), used either separately or 
in conjunction. 

Neglecting for the moment the bodies occurring in smaller 
quantity, the action of the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen 
upon slaked lime, when used alone, may be approximately ex- 
pressed thus: 

(1) CO, + H.S + 2Ca(OH), = CaCO; + Ca(OH)(SH) + 2H,0. 
Carbon dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen acting upon slaked 
lime yield calcium carbonate (chalk), calcium hydroxy-hydro- 
sulphide, and water. That is, the clean slaked lime at first ab- 
sorbs both the carbonic acid and the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
liberating water. When the whole of the lime in the first purifier 
is combined in this way, a further action takes place ; the carbonic 
acid entering (with sulphuretted hydrogen) at the purifier inlet 
decomposes the calcium hydroxy-hydrosulphide, forming more 
calcium carbonate and liberating sulphuretted hydrogen, thus: 
(2) CO, + Ca(OH):(SH) = CaCO; + HS. 

So that while carbonic acid is still being absorbed in the first 
purifier, the second purifier is now dealing with an amount of im- 
purity equal in volume to that entering the first, but consisting 
almost entirely of sulphuretted hydrogen; for in its absorption 
the carbonic acid is now displacing its own volume of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and the action in the second purifier becomes simply : 
(3) H,S + Ca(OH), = Ca(OH):(SH) + HO. 

In this second purifier, a further action takes place, sometimes 
of much importance—viz., the absorption of carbon bisulphide 
(CS,), the principal of the sulphur compounds not sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. The reaction, which cannot take place at 
any stage in the first purifier, as the presence of carbonic acid 
interferes with it, may be expressed by one or both of the follow- 
ing equations : 


(4) 2Ca(OH):(SH) + CS, = CaCS,Ca(OH),. + HS. 
(5) 3Ca(OH)(SH) + CS, + H,O = CaCS,2Ca (OH), + 2H.S. 


Or, in words, calcium hydroxy-hydrosulphide and carbon bisul- 
phide yield basic calcium sulphocarbonate and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. A third or “clean” purifier then absorbs the traces 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, due to the last- 
named reaction and to incomplete absorption in the other puri- 
fiers. When the first purifier is carbonated as thoroughly as 
possible, a fourth takes the place of the “ clean” purifier, the first 
is cut off and emptied, and the reaction according to Equation 2 
takes place in what is now the first purifier. Since it is the sul- 
phur compounds in the spent lime which cause the well-known 
unpleasantness associated with spent lime when this method of 
working is adopted, it is manifestly desirable to carbonate a 
purifier as completely as possible, in order to reduce the nuisance 
toa minimum. While this is a satisfactory method for purifying 
the gas, it suffers from the following disadvantages : 

1.—Heavy cost of lime. 

2.—Heavy cost of labour, from frequent changing. 

3-—Nuisance from spent lime. 

4.—Difficulty in disposing of spent lime. 

This last is usually more pronounced in towns than in agricul- 
tural districts, where the fresh spent lime is useful for destroying 
weeds, larve, &c., in ground from which the crop has been re- 
moved, and the weathered spent lime for lightening heavy soils. 
The actual manurial value is slight, especially when the foul gas 
has been efficiently scrubbed to remove ammonia. 

When oxide of iron (bog ore) alone is used for purification, the 
carbonic acid passes unchanged into the finished gas, and so 
dilutes it with a body which depreciates both the heating and 
lighting power, the latter by about 0°75 candle for every 1 per 
cent. of carbonic acid present. 

The action of the oxide in removing sulphuretted hydrogen may 
be expressed thus: 


(6) 3H2S ao Fe.,0,;*H2,0 = Fe.S; a 4 H,0. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrated oxide of iron yield ferric 
sulphide and water. A considerable proportion (from 17 to 30 per 
cent.) of the ferric sulphide formed breaks up into ferrous sulphide 
and free sulphur—thus : 
(7) __ Fe.S; = 2FeS + S. 
When the oxide thus fouled is dug out and exposed to the air, 
the sulphides of iron are decomposed by the oxygen of the air 








(with the evolution of much heat, and frequently with consider- 
able unpleasantness) in this manner : 


(8) Fe.S; + 302+ 2H2,O = 2Fe.0;'H2O + 6S. 


Ferric sulphide, oxygen and water yield hydrated ferric oxide 
and sulphur, and 
(9) 4FeS + 3°02, + 2H20 + 2Fe,0;'H20 + 4S. 

Ferrous sulphide, oxygen, and water yield hydrated ferric 
oxide and sulphur. The oxide is thus “ revivified,” and made fit 
for use in the purifier again. This process may be repeated until, 
after some ten or twelve revivifications, the oxide, containing from 
55 to 75 per cent. of sulphur, becomes inert. On account of its 
valuable sulphur content, it can then be sold, and will usually 
fetch a price equal to the original cost of the oxide, which thus 
buys itself. 

The disadvantages of using oxide only in this way are : 

1.—The non removal of carbonic acid. 

2.—The very slight reduction of the sulphur compounds 
other than sulphuretted hydrogen. 

3.—The nuisance and danger of firing when revivifying the 
spent oxide. 

[Since the abolition of the “sulphur clauses” the second 
objection has become of minor importance. | 

The advantages over simple lime purification are: 


1.—Less frequent changing of purifiers. 
2.—Much greater value of spent material. 


When sulphuretted hydrogen is the only impurity which must of 
necessity be removed, the choice between lime and oxide will be 
largely governed by the local price and the facilities for disposing 
of the spent purifying agent. The fact that lime removes the 
carbonic acid, with its deteriorating effect on the lighting power, 
is sometimes important. But it must be remembered that lime has 
actually a more deteriorating effect upon the lighting power than 
has oxide, since the former has a far greater absorptive action 
upon the illuminating hydrocarbon vapours; and this, to some 
extent, balances the effect of the carbonic acid left in when only 
oxide is in use. Obviously, the two processes may be combined 
in such a manner that the lime is used to remove the carbonic 
acid, while the sulphuretted hydrogen is dealt with by the oxide. 
In this way, the disadvantages are in some degree lessened and 
the spent lime made less offensive in character. Yet labour costs 
are nearly as great, as with lime alone there are two classes of spent 
material to be disposed of, and there is no calcium hydroxy-hydro- 
sulphide formed under conditions favourable to the removal of 
carbon bisulphide; so that, if this is removed, special “ sulphide 
purifiers” must also be adopted. This means additional labour 
and care in control. This portion of the subject will not be dealt 
with here, as the main intention of this note is to deal with cases in 
which either lime or oxide alone is sufficient to effect the necessary 
purification. 

It is well known that when air is mixed with illuminating gas in 
proportions much too small to produce an explosive mixture, there 
is an enormous reduction in the candle power. 


I per cent. of air is stated to reduce the candle power 6 per cent. 
” ” ” 2 ” 
P4 ” ” ” a ” 
But in spite of this, the introduction of a limited and carefully 
adjusted percentage of air into the gas, at an appropriate point in 
front of the purifiers, produces an extraordinarily beneficial effect 
upon the working of either lime or oxide, without producing any 
appreciable deterioration of the finished gas. 

The revivifying effect of air upon spent oxide was explained 
briefly above (Equations 8 and g); and when this takes place con- 
tinuously in the purifier, the sulphur in the oxide may rise, under 
favourable conditions, as high as 60 per cent. without changing 
the purifier, and the oxide when removed is also found to be free 
from offensiveness in any way. Lime purifiers, in like manner, 
are considerably benefited by a similarly adjusted addition of air 
to the foul gas. In this case, the sulphur at first aborbed (Equa- 
tion 1), instead of being driven forward again as sulphuretted 
hydrogen (Equation 2) by the incoming carbonic acid, is to a large 
extent deposited as free sulphur in the purifier; thus saving the 
corresponding amount of lime in the next purifier. This reaction 
may be expressed thus: 

(10) 2Ca(OH):(SH) + 2CO, + O, = 2CaCO; + 2H,O +28. 
Calcium hydroxy-hydrosulphide and carbon dioxide in the pre- 
sence of oxygen yield calcium carbonate, water, and free sulphur. 
This free sulphur may rise as high as 10 per cent. on the dry 
spent lime, which, when freshly removed from the purifier, is quite 
unobjectionable in character. 

The advantages of almost doubling the active period of a lime 
purifier, of considerably more than doubling the life of an oxide 
purifier, of saving a large amount of labour, and of producing in 
each case an innocuous spent product, are too obvious to require 
further emphasizing. . 4 

The two important points to consider, when the addition of air 
is made, are: (1) The quantity to be added; (2) the point of intro- 
duction. With regard to the former, since the action of the air 1s 
concerned solely with that of the sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
purifier, the quantity to be added depends upon the amount of 
sulphuretted hydrogen present. One per cent. of sulphuretted 
hydrogen requires o°5 per cent. of oxygen, or 2} per cent. of air ; 
and as about 1 per cent. is a usual amount of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen to find at the inlet to the purifiers, about 2} per cent. of air 
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should be present in the gas at this point. It is sometimes recom- 
mended to make the inlet to the purifiers the point of introduction, 
and objection has been taken to the addition of air in conse- 
quence, on these grounds: (1) Cost of pumping air into gas which 
is already under pressure ; (2) loss of illuminating power caused 
by the air unless some illuminating hydrocarbon is injected at the 
same time; (3) the advantage gained in the purifier is not com- 
mensurate with the extra cost and trouble. 

These objections are valid when the air is added at a point 
where the gas is under pressure; but they may be completely 
avoided by choosing an appropriate place where the gas is ata 
pressure less than atmospheric. Such a point is at the inlet to 
the condensers, when the exhauster is between the condensers 
and the washer. The vacuum here is sufficient to draw the air 
through a meter for measuring, and a valve for regulating, the 
quantity passed. The air, mixing at once with the hot foul gas, 
becomes saturated with the vapours of illuminating hydrocarbons 
which would otherwise be condensed and dissolved in the tar; so 
that, the air being fully carburetted, there is no appreciable loss 
of illuminating power, and the cost of introducing and carburet- 
ting the air is infinitesimal. 

Air may, of course, be introduced accidentally at any point 
where a leak exists between the retorts and the condensers; and 
the best way to adjust the rate at which air should pass through 
the meter is to so regulate the valve that the purified gas does not 
contain more than o'1 to o*2 per cent. ofoxygen. With ordinarily 
sound settings and connections, the air passing through the meter 
should be from 2 to 2} per cent. of the volume of gas passing 
through the condensers. This figure refers to coal gas. With 
carburetted water gas, which rarely contains more than o*2 per 
cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen in the foul gas, the quantity of 
air required is correspondingly less, and from o*5 to 1 per cent. 
is ample. 

As in other places, so in Belfast, additional advantage and con- 
venience have been derived from working the oxide purifiers on 
the “rotation” principle. The order in which the boxes take the 
gas is changed each day, thus: First day, 1, 2, 3, 4; second day, 
4, I, 2, 3; third day, 3, 4, 1, 2; fourth day, 2, 3, 4, 1. 

The oxide in purifiers run in this way since October, 1910, is 
still working perfectly ; and though it has been occasionally neces- 
sary to empty a purifier, this has been, so far, only on account of 
rising pressure, and not from any failure to absorb the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The oxide now contains some 40 per cent. of sulphur, 
reckoned on the dry basis ; and our experience corroborates that 
of Mr. H. Townsend, of Wakefield, as mentioned in his letter in 
the “ JourNaL oF Gas LicutinG ” for July 11 last, that when the 
box to be discharged is made the fourth in the series for a few 
hours before being taken off, neither heating nor nuisance of any 
kind is produced when the box is emptied. 

In the case of the lime purifiers, when the same proportion of 
air is used as with oxide, there is an entire absence of nuisance 
from the fresh spent lime (which, indeed, evolves only a trace of 
sulphuretted hydrogen even when acidified), while the quantity of 
gas purified per ton of lime has increased by about 4o per cent. 

Put briefly, the gist of this message to you is this: Experience 
shows that air introduced in the quantity named and in the manner 
described, together with proper rotation of the oxide purifiers ; (1) 
Economizes very largely in labour and purifying material; (2) 
removes all nuisance with spent lime or oxide; (3) exercises no 
detectable deteriorating effect upon either the illuminating or the 
heating power of the gas; (4) the additional cost is inappreciable. 
If some of my audience, who have not already done so, will try 
the experiment, the object of this note is attained. 


Discussion. 

The PresIpENT having invited everyone to join in criticizing 
the paper, 

Mr. T. J. Re1p (Ballina) remarked that the paper was an ad- 
mirable one. He had followed it with great interest; but he was 
afraid its application in some of their small gas-works in Ireland 
could not be extensive. In describing the advantages of using 
oxide instead of lime, Mr. Hoskins gave less frequent changing of 
purifiers, and much greater value of spent material. He would 
like to know if these were really the only advantages, because 
in Ireland, where they could not obtain lime readily, it seemed 
to him that natural oxide had great advantages over lime. In 
his own case, the difference between oxide and lime was con- 
siderable, and made the use of lime, in such circumstances, 
opposed to any idea of economy. The admission of air before 
the purifier was a practice they had all been well aware of for 
many years past; but he was afraid in most works the method 
of measuring the quantity of air introduced was erroneous. Pos- 
sibly the quantity overstepped the 2} per cent.; and he queried 
if, ina small gas-works, the trouble taken to measure the quan- 
tity of air introduced would warrant its adoption. 

Mr. H. Hawkins (Limerick) said he took a deep interest in the 
paper, as he and his brother were the pioneers in the practice of 
introducing air. Thirty-one years ago, they introduced the sub- 
ject of the drawing in of air; and he believed it had been working 
continuously in various gas-works ever since. To-day, he was 
working it somewhat similarly to what they did then, but in a 
little different way. He had a small apparatus, which he made 
some four-and-a-half years ago. It cost about 7s. 6d. He put it 
into operation on the four purifiers, 35 ft. by 25 ft.; and he never 
changed a purifier for a year and nine months. He would not 
have changed it then, if it had not been that the pressure got too 





high. Previous to the adoption of this process, it used to cost 
about £12 a week for purification. Twelve men were employed 
on purification alone. It was a very old custom they had, of 
carrying the purifying material in a bag—about 2 stones at a 
time. They used to start to empty a box on Monday morning, and 
would get it emptied by Wednesday night; and by Saturday at 
2 o'clock they had it refilled. The last box he emptied was, 
he thought, in September, 1910. He put eight men on; and they 
finished the work by 10 o’clock. They had it re-filled by about 
20’clock. So it cost him but little for purification. He might tell 
them the oxide which came out realized more than the cost of 
the new material. 

Mr. C. B. Outon (Inchicore) presumed the chief object of the 
author was to bring under their notice the utility of the com- 
bination of lime and oxide. This combination, he took it, could 
only be made in reasonable sized gas-works. In one of the works 
which he managed at Inchicore, with an output of 28 millions, 
they had been in the habit, during the last 15 years, of using a 
combination such as Mr. Hoskins described, but in a somewhat 
different way ; and he would like an expression of opinion as to the 
scientific qualities and the proper order of their method of work- 
ing. They had six purifiers, 12 feet square; the last two being 
oxide, and utilized for catch purposes. The remaining four were 
connected together by a dry centre-valve, and the gas circu- 
lated in them anti-clockwise. Two of the diagonal ones were 
filled with oxide; the remaining two diagonal ones contained 
lime. Theusual method of working was by a system of rotation, 
as recommended in the paper. No. 1 would be spent lime, No. 2 
oxide, No. 3 clean lime, and No. 4 oxide. The object of working 
in this way, though he might be incorrect, was to remove the bi- 
sulphide of carbon compounds in the first purifier, and also cause 
the carbonic acid to pass on to the second, together with the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In the second, of course, the latter impurity 
was generally removed ; and in the third one, the carbonic acid 
was taken out by the clean lime. He had learned that day, 
from the paper, that the first impure lime box might contain 
something like 10 per cent. of free sulphur. This was entirely 
new to him. When the second purifier was showing signs of foul- 
ing considerably, and thus imparting its sulphuretted hydrogen to 
the clean lime—to the third box—the method was reversed. No.1 
was made the clean lime, and No. 3 was then made the first ; so 
that the ordinary method of rotation would be 3, 4,1, 2. This 
system was perpetuated throughout the entire year. Theintention 
was to reproduce, on a small scale, what, he believed, was done 
in large gas-works at one time, but where they had complete sets 
of purifiers for each. He admitted 1} to 2 per cent, of air at the 
inlet to the exhauster—that was, at the outlet of the scrubber; the 
exhauster being placed between the scrubber and the washer. 
So far as he could judge from Mr. Hoskins’ paper, it would be 
much more advantageous to admit the air at the inlet to the con- 
densers, in order to absorb some of the lighter hydrocarbons 
which would otherwise be deposited in the condensers along with 
the tar. The admission of air had the desired effect of removing 
the noxious unpleasantness, both in the lime and in the oxide 
purifiers. The fifth and sixth boxes, to which he had already re- 
ferred, were simply catch ones, for the purpose of removing all 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen during the changing of the centre- 
valve. They had not been renewed for over eighteen months. 
The two diagonal oxide boxes were only changed once every nine 
months; and then the change was due to the rising of the pres- 
sure, to which Mr. Hoskins had already referred. He would be 
very much obliged for an expression of opinion from Mr. Hoskins 
as to the efficiency of the combination to which he referred, as 
he believed he was the first to adopt it. 

Mr. J. WHIMSTER (Armagh) joined in the expression of thanks 
to Mr. Hoskins for his paper. Unlike Mr. Reid, however, he 
thought it was eminently suitable for an Association like theirs, 
and for managers of the very smallest works. A knowledge of the 
principles of purification seemed to him to be even more essential 
to the managers of little works than to those having charge of big 
ones. The latter had generally men under them to attend to these 
things so carefully that they did not require to look after them 
themselves; but if the manager of a small works did not under- 
stand the principles on which he was working, he was sure to get 
into trouble. He (the speaker) had been called in several times to 
small gas-works where they could not get their gas purified, and 
he found that they had been changing purifiers every day. The 
fact was that they had been trying to purify gas with clean lime, 
and it could not be done. He cured the trouble by simply making 
them empty one box and fill it with spent lime. Then the purifiers 
did their work. The first purifier, with spent lime, took out the 
carbonic acid, and the clean lime then took out the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. While he thought Mr. Outon’s principle was right 
enough, it was not doing what he fancied it was doing. The third 
purifier in his series could not be carbonated, and work as a puri- 
fier afterwards. He did not know anything about oxide purifica- 
tion, as he had not required to use it. Oxide was not cheap in his 
quarter, and lime was. Lime purification did not cost him more 
than 3d. per 1000 cubic feet; and this was cheap enough. 

Mr. W. E. Youna (Tipperary) stated that in the works he man- 
aged he put in air at the hydraulic main. He had not a tar- 
column, and consequently he had a tar-seal on the main. He put 
in a good proportion of air at the hydraulic main, without depre- 
ciating the illuminating power of the gas. His make of gas was 
about 80,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. He had only two purifiers 
(he thought they were 10 feet square); and though he had only 
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the two boxes, in the depth of winter he could work the rotation 
system quite successfully. The purifiers were tested every morn- 
ing. Possibly during the morning, when the retorts were work- 
ing strong, they might get a foul test; but when the retorts went 
off, he got a clean one. He had sometimes gone on for three 
months without having changed a purifier. He thought it was 
better to take in air either at the condensers or the hydraulic 
main than at the inlet to the purifiers. 

Mr. J. E. Enricut (Tralee) stated that up till 1907 he purified 
with lime. In that year he introduced new purifiers, of larger 
size, and started using oxide; and he then had serious complaints 
about the quality of the gas. He thought the matter was more 
prejudice than anything else, because ordinary people had the idea 
that lime added to the illuminating power. Till then he had had 
three purifiers. These, with a make of 20 million cubic feet, cost 
almost £100 a year. In 1907, he bought £40 worth of oxide; and 
he was still using it. His annual make of gas was now 27 million 
cubic feet. They had not changed a purifier since January. He 
admitted air at first at the inlet, and now at the outlet of the con- 
densers—from 2 to 2} per cent. He thought he would try the 
inlet to the condensers again. 

The PresipeEnt said he had had some experience in introducing 
a small quantity of air for revivification in situ, and with very 
marked results. He had advised two or three of his brother 
managers to do the same; and he thought they could all bear 
testimony to the effect that it had been a material advantage to 
them to do so. Within the last three or four years, gréat promi- 
nence had been given to the use of air. He started exactly seven 
years ago, before he had heard much about it, experimenting with 
the admission of small quantities of air. He did so still; and it 
was really marvellous the results he had. People might say that 
it was impossible to work with two boxes ; but he could tell them, 
without fear of contradiction, that with two boxes they got re- 
markable results, and they never had any complaint. At the pre- 
sent time they were working with two boxes, and the last change 
was made in February. He had passed more than 10 million 
cubic feet of gas since the last change; and the boxes were only 10 
feet square. He could compliment Mr. Outon, who had six boxes, 
and who made practically the same quantity of gas with four 
times the purifying capacity. It was a debatable point as to 
which was the best place to introduce air. He was inclined to 
think Mr. Hoskins was right, and that the inlet to the condensers 
was the proper place, because it stood to reason that there the gas 
would pick up some of the lighter hydrocarbons. But why not go 
farther back, and introduce the air at the hydraulic main, as Mr. 
Young, of Tipperary, did? Did it not stand to reason that the 
gas would pick up more of the hydrocarbons in the hydraulic 
main, where the gas was very much hotter, particularly if they 
pre-heated the air before introducing it? With him the air 
entered in a hot state; and it was really surprising to find how 
little variation took place in the illuminating power. As to the 
cost, it was strange that in one year he should have made a profit 
in his purifying account. This was due, of course, to his having 
under-estimated the stock of oxide. During that year he sold 
spent oxide containing 63 per cent. of sulphur, and actually made 
a profit on purifying. Mr. Hoskins seemed rather to contradict 
himself, when he spoke of a depreciation both of heating and of 
lighting power—the latter by about 0°25 of a candle—when oxide 
alone was used, and later on said the loss was inappreciable. He 
(the President) would not like it to go forth from the meeting that 
the proper admission of air had any deteriorating effect on the 
quality of the gas. He did not believe that it had. 

Mr. Hoskrns, in closing the discussion, said Mr. Reid had some 
doubt as to whether the rotation system could be applied in small 
works. He (Mr. Hoskins) thought this had been already dissi- 
pated. In the experience of several gentlemen, two boxes had 
been rotated; and he supposed that if they were to alternate 
between the sending of the gas up and the sending of it down they 
would get some form of rotation with one box. They were about 
to introduce the gas to the top of the purifiers; and, if he were in 
charge of works, this was where it would be admitted. His paper, 
which, after all, was merely ancient experience dished up again, 
was intended only to induce them to try such things. There was 
no difficulty whatever in small gas-works in measuring the quan- 
tity of air admitted. They knew what their make of gas was ; and 
if the regulating cock were set to give about 2 per cent., he thought 
that, even in small works, this would not involve very much labour 
or cost. He intended his paper to be applicable to small works. 
The choice of the purifying agent must really depend on the cost 
of the raw material and the facilities existing for the disposal 
of the product. He was very proud indeed to learn from Mr. 
Hawkins that the process he recommended had been going on for 
thirty-one years. His object was not to try to introduce a com- 
bination of lime and oxide, but rather referred to works where they 
might probably use a combination, but where, in all probability, 
they were using either the one or the other. In every case, the in- 
troduction of the quantity of air mentioned would have the desired 
effect. Whenever lime became carbonated, it could not take out 
any more carbonic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen. Speaking off- 
hand, if he were putting in spent lime first, he would fill this 
particular box, and put the clean lime next, and absorb all the 
extras that were going forward; and in the second purifier they 
would get nothing but calcium hydroxy-hydrosulphide. When they 
introduced into an ordinary lime purifier the quantity of air he 
had recommended, the sulphuretted hydrogen was oxidized ; 
and he had repeatedly got anything from 6 to 10 per cent. of free 








sulphur in the foul lime purifier, apart from other sulphur which 
was still in combination. This meant that a corresponding quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen which would go to foul the next 
purifier was in the form of water,and did no harmat all. If they 
introduced air into gas under pressure, they had to pay something 
to get it in. What was exactly the point between the retort and 
the inlet of the exhauster at which air should be admitted? It 
certainly should not be at the outlet of the condensers, for the 
reason that, in introducing air, which was non-luminous, even if 
they could make it combine with the gas and carburet the air, 
if they did it at any point where the gas was still warm, and sull 
depositing light hydrocarbons, it did not matter whether it was at 
the hydraulic main or the foul main, if the gas was still hot, and 
contained hydrocarbon vapours. Sending the air in at the inlet 
of the condensers was simply a matter of convenience. If they 
liked to put it in at the top of the retort-bench, there was no reason 
against it, only the place was troublesome to get at. He did not 
quite understand the difficulty Mr. Whimster had in purifying gas 
with fresh slack lime. The foul gas went into the clean lime, and 
carbonated it; and if they carbonated lime it was done. This 
was quite interesting to him, as he had not come across it before. 
It must be very largely a question of the time-contact; and in 
that case it should soon cure itself. Lime would certainly not 
work if it were put in freshly slack and hot; but if it stood for 
a day or two it would be all right. The reason for putting air in 
at the inlet of the condensers was that at the outlet the gas was 
fairly cold, most of the light hydrocarbons had been deposited, 
and they could not get quite so satisfactory an introduction as 
they would at the inlet. He did not think pre-heating the air 
was necessary, because the gas was hot at the inlet of the con- 
densers, and the 2} per cent. of air they put in would be suffi- 
ciently heated, at the temperature of the gas, without the necessity 
tor pre-heating. As to the apparent contradiction, the reason 
they did not get any depreciation in the illuminating power of the 
gas was that, as the air they introduced was carburetted, it did 
not have any deteriorating effect. He had made a great many 
experiments as to the depreciation of illuminating power by car- 
bonic acid, and found it to be within a very small fraction of 0°75 
candle for every 1 per cent. of carbonic acid present. 








Reduction in Price at Sheffield. 


At a meeting last Wednesday, the Directors of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company decided to reduce the price of gas by 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet, from the time of the reading of the meter-indices for the 
September accounts. The charges will from that date be 1s. 3d., 
1s. 1d., and 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, according to consumption, and 
11d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas-engines The charge for the public 
lamps from Oct. 1 will also be at the rate of r1d. per 1ooo cubic feet. 





Improvements at the Bury St. Edmund’s Gas-Works.—At the 
recent half-yearly meeting of the Bury St. Edmund’s Gas Company, 
at which the usual dividends of 10s. and 7s. per share, less income-tax, 
were declared, the Chairman (Mr. F. C. Andrews) stated that there 
had been a considerable increase in the sale of gas in the past six 
months. He called the shareholders’ attention to the improvements 
which are being carried out, and stated that when they are completed, 
as it was hoped they would be by the end of September or the begin- 
ning of October, the Company would, he thought, be in possession of 
model works. At the close of the meeting, the Directors and share- 
holders inspected the improvements, which the Engineer and Manager 
(Mr. A. F. Young) assured them would greatly contribute to the Com- 
pany’s welfare. 


Gas Supply in Russia.—According to an article in the Engineering 
Supplement to‘ The Times” last Wednesday, St. Petersburg consumes 
more gas for public lighting purposes than Moscow ; the requirements 
for the current year being estimated at 163,700,000 cubic feet and 
112,100,000 cubic feet respectively. In Moscow, the private consump- 
tion has increased annually from 213,400,000 cubic feet in 1907 to an 
estimated total of 297,000,000 cubic feet for 1911. The prices for 1910 
were 58. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet in St. Petersburg, 6s. 4d. in Moscow, 
and 6s. 3d. in Odessa; but for 1911 Moscow will charge at the lower 
rate of 5s. rod. Odessa has now practically determined to extend its 
system at a cost of 2,000,000 roubles ; while St. Petersburg is consider- 
ing the construction of new plant capable of an annual production of 
2000 million cubic feet of gas. Similarly, Moscow is also proposing 
to meet growing demands. 


Failures of the Electric Light on Bank Holiday.—Owing to damage 
to a cable in Nelson Road, Yarmouth, there was a fracture of the elec- 
tric light for nearly an hour between eight and nine o'clock on the 
night of Bank Holiday. Private houses, shops, restaurants, and places 
of amusement were suddenly deprived of light; but wherever a gas 
installation was available it was at once brought into use. The 
Wellington Pier and Gardens, being lighted from another circuit, 
escaped embarrassment and consequent loss, The Britannia Pier, 
however, which at one moment was a blaze of light, was the next 
plunged into semi-darkness. The audiences at the places of amuse- 
ment affected took the failure in good part ; and there was no accident 
through panic. A total failure of the electric light installation in the 
Pier Pavilion at Herne Bay occurred on Monday last week The 
unfortunate circumstance was the more serious inasmuch as the build- 
ing was crowded with holiday folk, and a specially attractive pro- 
gramme had been prepared. It was, however, fully carried out, by 
having recourse to the prudent provision under such contingency of a 
gas supply, which consisted of a series of inverted incandescent burners. 
No inconvenience was therefore felt. This is another instance of gas 
coming to the rescue, and making good the result of tricks on the part 
of its erratic rival. 
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GAS COOKERS AND PARTS 


ENAMELLED CROWN PLATES anp LININGS. 
A GAS ENGINEER WRITES : ‘‘Your Gas Stove Burners and Deflectors 


have more than double the life of those 
supplied us by other Makers.”’ 














We can make your Stove Department show a big increase in profit. 
Send us Trial Order for:—Burners and Deflectors, with Samples. 


Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN CENTRAL 194. 54, HOLBORN WI ADDUCT, LONDON, 





NOTICE. 


Full Particulars regarding the MERRIFIELD-WESTCOTT-PEARSON 
Water Gas Plants may be had on application to the Patentees at 


19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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DESSAU VERTICALS. 


Adopted all over the World. 








Total Carbonizing Capacity over 81 million cubic feet per diem. 
Total Installations to date . 84. 





FOR FULL LIST OF INSTALLATIONS SEE INSTITUTION NUMBER OF “JOURNAL.” 





THE VERTICAL GAS RETORT SYNDICATE, LTD., 


17, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


























HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


EXPERT ADVICE UPON CONSTRUCTION. 


The use of ‘*VICTOR’’ GAS BOILERS for all purposes— 
whether of a domestic or trade character—whereby the utmost 
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| efficiency, consistent with reliability, is obtained, and the adoption 
of the principles of piping arrangement we put forward, ensure the 


permanent use of gas for water heating with all-round satisfaction. 


All those interested should have our Catalogue, which, with 


} 
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copies of brochures giving general information, will be sent gratis to 
Managers upon request— 
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SPECIALIST, 
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Telephone: Battersea 969—969a. 
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with Storage Cylinder and Linen Coil 
to effect economical working with Gas. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Igniting and Extinguishing the Pilot Jets of 
Gas- Burners. 
Rostin, H. P., of Tottenham. 
No. 16,656; July 12, 1910. 
This invention relates to appliances by which, while gas is being 


same time an electric contact is formed and broken—thus allowing an 
electric current to flow through a platinum wire, which, being heated 
up, ignites the bye-pass gas and in due course the gas is ignited at the 
burners; the pilot jet being extinguished after ignition of the main 
burner. It consists of a simplified construction of appliance by which 
the whole operations of turning on the gas, lighting the pilot jet, ex- 
tinguishing the pilot jet, and turning off the gas are effected by an 
increase of pressure in the main. 


The illustrations show a plan of the apparatus with the top removed, 
a longitudinal section, and a part sectional elevation. 

A flexible diaphragm A is placed between two concave plates of 
metal so as to form a chambery with the diaphragm inside. When there 


| is no pressure under the diaphragm or when it is at day standard, the 


diaphragm is held down by a weight, spring, or in any suitable manner. 


| When gas, however, is turned on and gets to the diaphragm, or when 


the pressure is raised, the diaphragm is caused to expand and a rod 
attached to it raises a hinged lever B having a weight C to which is 
attached a balanced pawl which turns a ratchet wheel D fixed on the 


| plug of the gas-cock E in such a manner that the plug opens the pas- 
admitted to the burner, a bye-pass is opened temporarily, and at the | 


sage of gas from the supply pipe F, through the pipe G, and then to 
the bye-pass pipe H while it is being turned, and closes it again when 
the diaphragm has reached the point of maximum expansion. : 
The lever B is provided with a stop which acts against a regulating 
screw projecting inside the casing I so that the travel of the balanced 
pawl is regulated and ensures the gas-cock being moved to the correct 
position. Alongside the ratchet wheel D is fixed another wheel J of 


| hexagon shape, and containing insulated parts corresponding with the 
perforations of the plug, so that a contact rod K is able to close an 
































electric circuit at the same time as the plug allows the gas to enter the 
bye-pass tube. The latter extends to near the burners; and at the 
outlet of it is fixed a platinum wire to be heated by the current so as 
to ignite the pilot jet. 

As the pressure sometimes rises so rapidly that the movement of the 
diaphragm, and consequently of the cock, would be too quick to allow 
the operations stated above to take place reliably, it is necessary to 
retard the movement of the diaphragm. For this purpose the passage 
of gas to below the diaphragm is restricted by a screw L by which 
the flow can be regulated to any speed. As, however, in cases of high 
pressure lighting this may not be sufficient, another screw M regulates 
the exit of air from the chamber above the diaphragm. Thus the 
operation is made to last sufficiently long to ensure reliable working. 
A non-return valve leads from the chamber above the diaphragm, to 
allow of quick replacement of air above it after lowering the gas 
pressure. 

As further a diaphragm, if made of leather or the like, could be 





stretched out by the pressure of gas, especially when high pressure is | 


employed, it is necessary to make provision to prevent this occurrence 


as well as a possible percolation, and consequently loss of gas, through | 


the diaphragm. To this end the concave top plate enclosing the dia- 
phragm is so dimensioned as to allow it to touch it when fully ex- 
panded ; and “thus the leather gets pressed against the harder material, 
which preserves all the strain and saves the diaphragm.” 


Delivering Oil to Water-Gas Plants. 
STELFOX, J. C., of Victoria Street, S.W. 
No. 30,026; Dec. 24, 1gto. 


This invention relates to the delivery of oil by steam pressure of the | 


type in which the liquid is admitted to a chamber by gravity or by 
condensation of steam within the chamber and is expelled therefrom 
by steam pressure—the steam also serving to heat the liquid; and it 
has for its object to provide apparatus particularly suitable for use in 
connection with the carburettor of a water-gas plant, possessing the 


advantages pertaining to apparatus described in patent ‘No. 25,385 of | 


1905, “ but of simpler and cheaper construction.” 
The present apparatus comprises a single cylinder or chamber, the 
upper portion of which is adapted to receive charges of the liquid to be 
elivered, while the lower portion—consisting approximately of the 
lower half of the cylinder—is adapted to contain water due to the con- 
densation of the steam, and to retain the same for a time sufficient to 
permit of the transfer of heat to the charge ; thus considerably increasing 
the heating efficiency of the apparatus. The inlet and outlet for the 
liquid charge, the steam supply inlet, and the outlet for water of con- 
densation, are controlled by valves connected to an operating rod; the 
arrangement being such that when, by means of the rod, the steam 
Supply is cut off and the liquid outlet closed, liquid will be caused to enter 
the cylinder. On the other hand, when, by means of the rod, the 
liquid outlet is opened, the steam supply opened, and the liquid inlet 


closed, the liquid will be displaced from the cylinder by the direct 
action of the steam. 


Two forms of apparatus are illustrated. In the first, B is the 
cylinder; D, a valved steam pressure connection into the top of the 
cylinder through a steam distributor U ; H, the valved connection 
from the tank or reservoir (not shown) from which the liquid is to be 
drawn, ending in a nozzle or sprayer V in the top of the cylinder; G, 
the valved discharge connection through which the liquid is to be de- 
livered ; W, a test-pipe running down below the bottom of the dis- 
charge pipe as a means of ascertaining whether the water has risen to 
this level if the gauge R (hereafter referred to) is not in use; X, a 
valved air-vent terminating below the level of the steam inlet, so as to 
control and maintain an air space in the upper portion of the cylinder ; 
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Stelfox’s Oil Deliverer to Water-Gas Plants. 


M, a valved outlet for the condensed water terminating at the outer 
end in a regulating cock Y, which can be adjusted to allow the water 
to escape at any desired rate; and R, a gauge glass and cocks with 
scale, which is slightly movable, so that it can be adjusted to compen- 
sate for any difference in the level of the condensed water at the begin- 
ning and end respectively of each discharge or “run” which may occur 
owing to the discharge of water through the outlet M being more or 
less than is condensed and collected at the bottom of the cylinder during 
the same period. 

The levers of the four cocks or valves on the connections M, D, G, 
and H are connected, according to one method, by an operating rod T, 
so that M, D, and G are open when H is shut, and vice-versa. The 
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cylinder being full of oil—except for the condensed water in the bottom 
—up to the end of the air-vent X (which coincides with the zero of the 
movable scale in its central position), the connection H being open, 
and the connections M, D, and G shut, the rod T is moved over, 
shutting H and opening M, D, and G. Steam under pressure then enters 
the top of the cylinder through the connection D, depressing the surface 
of the oil and discharging it through the connection G. At the same 
time the condensed water (which sinks below the oil) is discharged 
through the connection M ; the regulating cock Y being set to keep 
the level of the water as nearly as possible constant. When the desired 
quantity of oil has been delivered, as indicated upon the gauge and 
scale (the latter having been so adjusted that the water-level is opposite 
the same point on the scale as it was at the beginning of the discharge), 
the rod and cocks are reversed—M, D, and G being shut off, and H 
opened. The steam then in the upper portion of the cylinder is con- 
densed by the incoming oil, which automatically fills the cylinder to 
the zero-level ready for the next discharge or “ run.” 

The vent X can be replaced by a combined air and steam exhaust 
pipe Z connected with the steam supply by means of a three-way cock, 
as shown in the second sketch. Thus, when the steam is cut off, in 
conjunction with the other operations already described, the cylinder 
is simultaneously opened to the atmosphere through the exhaust pipe 
Z, permitting its steam and occluded air to escape. The three-way cock 
is placed at a level higher than is likely to be attained by the liquid en- 
tering through H. With this arrangement, the oil inlet H and outlet 
G can also be combined in one connection with a three-way cock (as 
shown), or the inlet H can be automatically controlled by a non-return 
valve, opening to admit the liquid, but shutting against the steam pres- 
sure in the cylinder. There may also be provided in this arrangement 
a scale or test pipe, and an outlet for the water of condensation, having 
its valve connected to the operating rod T, as in the first construction 
shown. 


Vertical Retorts. 
Woopa__, H. W., of Lytchett Matravers, Dorset, and DuckHam, 
A. M'D., of Little Bookham, Surrey. 


No. 16,630; July 12, 1910. 


The patentees, in their specification, point out that the difficulty due 
to the strains set up in the structure of vertical retorts owing to expan- 
sion and contraction has been met by “ providing a substantial lining 
of hollow bricks forming also the heating flues and constituting an 
independent structure separate from the outer brickwork.” According 
to their present invention, the difficulty is overcome by constructing 
the retort in such a manner that the lining bricks and the brickwork 
containing the heating flues are bonded together to form a whole, 
which is free to move in the supporting brickwork, as shown in the 
illustration—a horizontal section through a setting of four retorts, and 
a part vertical section on the line X. 
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Woodall and Duckham’s Construction of Vertical Retorts. 


The bricks A of which the sides of the retorts are constructed are 
made with tongues and grooves, and have panels or recesses B in their 
faces which form inner surfaces of the flues; the other faces, which 
form inner surfaces of the retorts, being plain. The walls C form the 
back walls of the flues and the ends of the retorts; and the four of 
these walls which form the outside of the structure are surrounded 
with brickwork (not shown), which supports the whole and prevents 
radiation. The surrounding brickwork, however, is not in any way 
connected with the walls. The division walls D of the flues are also 
constructed of tongued and grooved bricks bonded both with the side 
walls of the retorts and the walls C which constitute the backs of the 
flues. 





Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture. 
HeEnss, E., of Soden-at-Taunus, Germany. 


No. 20,875; Sept. 7, 1910. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Sept. 8, 1909. 


For the purpose of obtaining sulphate of ammonia from dry distilla- 
tion gases deprived of tar in a hot state, the patentee proposes that the 
gas should be brought by means of a suitable acid jet injector (dia- 
grammatically shown at A) into thorough contact with sulphuric acid, 
whereby the largest portion of ammonia is converted by the acid into 
ammonium sulphate and passes with the acid falling down, into the 
saturator B. In this way, it is not necessary to give the gas the “ dip- 
ping ” into the depth used hitherto; on the contrary, it is sufficient to 
have a considerably smaller “dipping,” as only small quantities of 
ammonia are to be combined. 
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Henss’ Sulphate Apparatus. 
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The small “dipping” results, it is said, in the gas after escaping 
from the liquid in B being still under sufficiently high pressure to pass 
into the gasholder without necessitating separate gas-conveying devices. 
The gas arrives at C, and is distributed in the usual manner. 

The salt settling at the bottom of B is pumped, as well as the salt 
settling in E, by means of ejectors F F'! to the draining apparatus K, 
and passes from the latter to the centrifugal machine. 

The lye obtained in the centrifugal apparatus M escapes through the 
pipe N into E, where is also introduced the washing substance, and 
passes through the pump G and pipe L into the acid injector A. The 
boxes B and E are connected by an overflow pipe D in order to ensure 
circulation of the washing substance; and the gases washed pass 
through the condenser H into the gas-pipe I. 


Pipe Joints. 
Barrett, S. R., of Birmingham. 
No. 30,189 ; Dec. 29, 1910. 
This invention has for its object to enable a sound fluid-tight joint 
to be made between ordinary screwed pipes and socket fittings for gas 
or water, without the necessity of specially preparing either the ends 


of the pipes or the sockets. It relates to the type of joint in which an 
internal ferrule is used in conjunction with packing materials. 


Fig.7. 
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Barrett’s Pipe Joints. 


An internal ferrule is employed with a projecting collar or flange 
provided with true sides, which are preferably smoothly mqchined or 
faced. The sides may be parallel or coned or grooved or wave as 
desired ; but they are always “truly and smoothly faced.” W nee 
or packing of soft metal (such as lead) are placed upon each en [ 
the ferrule, which is then inserted centrally in the ordinary pc 
socket or union; and the two pipes are screwed tightly into the soc . . 
As they are screwed, the ends bed themselves in the soft washers; but 
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as the latter bear against the smoothly faced sides of the collar, they 
rotate freely upon the smooth bearing as the pipes are turned, ‘and 
are not therefore cut to bits but are gradually pressed outwards until 
the material flows into the threads of the socket and forms a secure 
joint.’ 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of a ferrule with a flange or collar; fig. 2, a 
sectional view ; and fig. 3, an end view. Fig. 4 is a sectional view of 
the ferrule in place in a socket or union, with two pipes ready for 
screwing into the union ; and fig. 5 shows the joint completely made. 
Figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9 show modifications. 

The ferrule A is produced with a collar or flange B faced on its sides 
at C to form a smooth bearing surface for lead washers D or other 
suitable packing. Lead, the patentee remarks, has been found very 
suitable as a packing, and may be formed into washers, which are con- 
venient for handling, or may be cut off from strip or wire and packed 
or wound into place. Other packing material, such as india-rubber, 
may be used ; being chosen “ with a view to obtaining the best joint 
having regard to the fluid that is to pass the pipe system.” The 
diameter of the ferrule is approximately the same as the internal 
diameter of the pipes to be joined ; and the diameter of the collar or 
flange is approximately that of the interior of the socket or union. 

The washers are placed on each side of the collar of the ferrule; 

and the latter is then inserted centrally in the socket or union E, as in 
fig. 4. The pipes F are then screwed tightly into the union E in the 
usual way ; and the end faces G (which are not machined but may be 
uneven) embed themselves in the washers. As the pipes turn, the 
washers rotate upon the smooth bearing faces of the collar, “so that 
they are not cut to pieces by the rough ends of the pipes; but, as the 
latter close in, the material of the washers is gradually caused to escape 
and flow into the threads of the union and around the pipe ends, and 
a thorough joint is made. 
_ Instead of being parallel, the sides of the collar may be conical as 
in fig. 6, curved as at figs. 7 and 8, truncated conoidal as at fig. 9, or 
otherwise formed “so long as they are true at the sides to form a bear- 
ing or abutment to enable the washer or packing to flow into the 
threads of the union under compression as the pipes rotate.” 

The invention is adaptable wherever joints requiring special treat- 
ment of the pipes would be too costly or the special pipes could not be 
obtained. All the machining and preparation that is required is on 
the small ferrule. 


Incandescent Gas-Mantles. 
H6uLe, W., of Barmen, Germany. 
No. 465; Jan. 7, 1911. 
_ This tubular fabric for incandescent gas-mantles is on certain por- 
tions of its circumference stiffened by stronger strands of threads that 
are not inserted in the fabric as is usually the case, but consists of a 


braid itself connected with the general fabric by being braided with it 
as shown. 





Hohle’s Incandescent Gas-Mantles, 


The tubular braided fabric A contains stiffening portions B B!, which 
are formed by single threads braided together with the main fabric. 
The threads C C! C2 are the threads which form the main fabric and 
which are crossing each other as is the case in an ordinary braid. 
E Etand F F! are threads which within the main fabric cross each 


rng and at the same time are connected with the adjacent threads 


Automatic Gas-Analyzer. 
Mertens, A., of Cruybeke, Belgium. 


No. 11,851; May 16, 1911. Date claimed under International 
Convention, May 18, 1g1o. 


This invention relates to apparatus designed to measure, in a mix- 
ture of several gases, the proportion by volume of one or more of the 
constituent gases. It is more particularly suitable for measuring the 
percentage of carbonic acid in the combustion products of a furnace. 

The apparatus is chiefly distinguished from known plant of the kind 
by the fact that it does not register for each analysis the proportion by 
volume of the gas under consideration, but gives at the end of a deter- 
mined time a mean result covering a determined number of analyses. 

To this end the arrangement—which, as usual, comprises a gas-dis- 
placer, and an absorber—is characterised by the fact that the gas-dis- 
Placer is fed with liquid from a receptacle of given volume connected 
» a kind of Mariotte vase tending to compensate for any flow of liquid 
rom the receptacle directly a depression is produced therein, and also 
by the fact that the absorber is connected to the receptacle in such a 
way that the volume of gases remaining after passing through the 
absorber is sent into the receptacle feeding the gas-displacer. 

Under these conditions, at each operation of the gas-displacer there 
sues from the receptacle which feeds it a volume of liquid correspond- 
ing to the capacity of the gas-displacer ; and there enters into the re- 
ceptacle a volume of gas corresponding to the capacity of the gas 
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displacer, less the quantity of gas absorbed. Thus the Mariotte vase 
furnishes to the feeding receptacle a volume of liquid serving solely to 
make up the difference between the volume of liquid which has left and 
the volume of gas entering the receptacle—that is to say, the volume 
of gas absorbed in the absorber. By a simple proportion, therefore, 
the relation of the quantity of absorbed gas to the total quantity of gas 
which has been analyzed can, after a number of analyses, be easily 
established. 

In practice, the apparatus would be combined with a delivery regu- 
lator, allowing of proportioning the volume of gases analyzed in a unit 
of time to the pressure existing in the enclosure containing the gases— 
for example, to the draught of the flue to which the apparatus was con- 
nected if the percentage of carbonic acid in the products of combustion 
of a furnace was to be measured. 























Mertens’ Automatic Gas-Analyzer. 


In the diagram, A indicates a flue to which is connected (by a pipe B 
provided with a dust-filter C) a gas-displacer D, connected by a pipe E 
to an absorber F of suitable construction. The suction of the gas into 
the displacer is effected by the automatic emptying of the displacer 
through the medium of asyphon G. The forcing of the gas into the 
absorber is effected through the feeding of the displacer with a liquid 
(as water, for example) conducted from a receptacle H—an operation 
entirely automatic. The liquid flows from H into the displacer until 
the moment when the syphon automatically fills and causes the rapid 
emptying of the displacer, which emptying is accompanied by a suction 
of gas that stops when the syphon empties itself and the forcing of the 
gas sucked in recommences by a fresh arrival of liquid from H. The 
receptacle H is a closed vessel connected to a Mariotte vase J, regu- 
lated so as to cause the flow of a certain quantity of liquid from H 
directly a depression is produced in it. Moreover, the absorber F is 
connected to H so that the non-absorbed gas is forced into H. 

In working the apparatus, the Mariotte vase J, as well as the recep- 
tacle H, is provided with a graduation allowing of easily ascertaining 
the volumes of liquid which have flowed from them. Consequently, 
when, at the end of a given time—after a certain number of hours 
work, for example—it is desired to have an idea of the mean conditions 
of working of the furnace (say, the mean proportion of carbonic acid 
contained in the combustion products), it is only necessary to take note 
of the quantity of liquid which has run from the Mariotte vase J, as 
well as the quantity which has run from the receptacle H. The latter 
quantity is easily determined by adding to the volume V, indicated by 
the graduation as having flowed from H, the volume v of the liquid 


which has flowed from the Mariotte vase J. The proportion nn 
then immediately gives the proportion of the gas absorbed with relation 
to the total quantity of gas treated. 

In the apparatus thus constructed, account is not taken of the clear- 
ances which always have to be filled with liquid. To furnish the 
necessary quantity of liquid to compensate for the effect of these clear- 
ances, a compensating vessel (indicated in dotted lines) is connected to 
the receptacle H. 

When it is required to measure the percentage of carbonic acid in 
the products of combustion of a furnace with the object of ascertaining 
the loss of fuel which results from imperfect combustion, it is not 
sufficient to know the mean percentage of carbonic acid in a collection 
of samples taken at regular intervals; it is not even sufficient to know 
the percentage of carbonic acid in each of the samples taken separately 
as given by registering analyzers. In fact, the loss of fuel during a 
given time varies not only with the mean percentage of carbonic acid 
in the products of combustion during this time, but also with the 
quantity of gas which has passed into the flue during the same time. 
To take account of this fact, it is possible to cause the volume of gases 
analyzed in the unit of time to vary with the draught of the flue; and 
to this end, instead of connecting the receptacle H directly to the gas- 
displacer D, a pipe L, leading from H, extends to a chamber M, in 
which the level is maintained constant by a float which more or less 
closes the liquid inlet through the medium of a pin or point valve. 
The chamber M is provided with a flow pipe the end of which is at the 
same level as the liquid contained in M. The pipe extends into a 
chamber Q connected to the flue by a pipe R and to the gas-displacer 
D bya pipe S. In these conditions, the quantity of liquid which flows 
from H into M, and, consequently, towards the displacer D, varies 
with the intensity of the depression which is produced in the flue A ; 
and it is the extent of this depression which regulates the delivery. 





Gas-Burners Using Compressed Air. 
EBERLE, K., of Friedenau, near Berlin. 
No. 2151; Jan. 27, 1911. 
Gas-burners using compressed air, in which the currents of gas and 
compressed air cross each other in an ante-chamber of the burner-tube, 
and then flow into the latter in a straight and unchanged direction, are 
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well known—according to the patentee. By hisinvention, such burners 
are provided with an arrangement by which the jets of gas and com- 
pressed air (after meeting one another) are given rotary or whirling 
movements in a different direction of flow, in order that they may be 
thoroughly mixed, by means of suitable guide or deflecting surfaces of 
different kinds, before the mixture of gas and air flows to the burner- 
tube. The arrangement may be such that each gas-jet is encountered 
by a jet of compressed air. 

The gas is supplied by a pipe B, and the compressed air by a pipe C 
to a double tap or cock A, which is itself of known type. The gas 
flows through the cock into a pipe D— 
closed at the end and provided with an 
enlarged head or other suitable guiding 
or deflecting surface I. Above the head 
several laterally directed outlet apertures 
K are provided inthe pipeD. Thepipeis 
enclosed by a chamber F, which is sepa- 
rate from the mixing-chamber G, to which 
chamber the compressed air is conveyed 
by means of the pipe E from the cock. 
Several apertures or pipes H (the latter 
carried into the mixing-chamber) lead 
from this chamber in such a way that the 
mouth of each is near or over a gas outlet 
aperture K. The mouth of H may be of 
such a form that the compressed air es- 
capes in a broad stream, which encoun- 
ters the gas current at a suitable angle 
and has a suction or propulsive action 
thereon. A pipe N, leading to the burner- 
head X, is connected with the chamber 
G surrounding the pipes H and D and the 
head or guide surface I. A funnel-shaped 
enlarged guide or deflecting surface S is 
so arranged within the chamber G in front 
of the entrance to the pipe N that the cur- 
rent of compressed air and gas forced 
be between I and G towards the pipe N can- 

. not pass directly into the inlet aperture of 
pac atl tng as the pipe N, but is first diverted therefrom 
and caused to take an altered direction 
of flow before it passes into the burner-tube N. 

The action of the apparatus is as follows: When the cock is opened, 
a passage is clear first for the gas and then for the compressed air. 
The gas introduced at ordinary pressure into the pipe D passes out of 
the lateral apertures K into the chamberG. The compressed air then 
flows through the pipe E into the chamber F and through the aper- 
tures or pipes H into the chamber G. The compressed air current 
here encounters the gas current crossing it at a suitable angle, and 
carries the latter with it, and the mixture then encounters the head or 
deflecting surface I, rebounds from the latter, and is set in a whirling 
movement (a movement rotating from the inside to the outside) before 
it flows through the space between the head I and the walls of the 
chamber G. 

In order further to complete the thorough mixture already obtained 
in this way, a guide-surface S is provided at a suitable distance from 
the head or guide-surface I and in front of the inlet aperture to the 
pipe N, by means of which surface S the direction of flow of the mix- 
ture of gas and air is altered in such a way that a rotary or whirling 
motion from the outside to the inside is produced. The current of 
compressed air and gas thus only enters into the pipe N and flows in 
this more or less prolonged and somewhat narrow course to the 
enlarged burner-head X, after thorough admixture, effected with a 
varying direction of flow, has taken place at two (or more) places. 





Manufacture of Gas in Retorts. 
Lewis, G. P., of Coleman Street, E.C., and Trur, C. L., of Walham 
Grove, S.W. 
No. 17,043; July 18, 1910. No. 4047; Feb. 17, 1911. 


The invention described in this combined specification relates to 
means for increasing and supplementing the yield of gases produced 
by the destructive distillation of carbonaceous matter in retorts ; and 
it consists of ‘the injection of a stream or spray of chemically emulsi- 
fied petroleum or oil residues upon or into the mass of heated coal or 
carbonaceous matter while the latter is undergoing the process of dis- 
tillation, for such a length of time as may be advantageous.” 

The enrichment and increase of volume of gas produced in retorts 
by means of a stream of oil is (the patentees point out) well known; 
but the temperatures generally employed tend unduly to decompose 
the oil and lead to the deposition of carbon in the interior of the 
retort. They say they find that by emulsification of the oil before its 
introduction into the gas-retort, the result is that the oil is “‘ stabilized ” 
in such a way that it is not decomposed until it strikes the bed of hot 
coal in the retort. In this way, the deposit of soot is avoided, and the 
oil gas is properly mixed with the coal gas. 

The petroleum or oil residues may be emulsified by agitation with 
alkalinated soapy water, prepared by adding ro lbs. of an alkali, such 
as caustic soda, and 1o lbs. of ordinary soap in solution, to sufficient 
water to make the whole up to 33 gallons of the mixture. The mix- 
ture is added to the petroleum or oil residues in varying proportions 
according to the standard of enrichment that may be desired; but 
generally the proportions would be one gallon of the mixture to two 
or three gallons of oil or oil residues. The resulting mixture of oil 
and soapy water is then thoroughly incorporated and emulsified in any 
suitable form of agitator. 

The stream or spray may be passed through an injector attached to 
the end of the retort or to the retort-lid. In the case of a single-ended 
horizontal retort, the supply pipe would preferably pass the stream 
through the front end or retort-lid, and be directed to the back end of 
the retort. In the case of a double-ended horizontal retort, the stream 
would be directed to the middle portion of the retort, except when the 





retorts have the ascension pipe at one end only, in which case the 
stream may be directed to impinge upon the surface of the coal which 
is being carbonized in the half-length remote from the end provided 
with an ascension pipe. 

The alkalinated soapy water may also be treated with chlorine gas, 
by allowing a stream of such gas to pass through it prior to its admix- 
ture with the oil or oil residues. Chloride of lime may also be added 
to the soapy water before addition to the oil or oil residues, and has 
also the same effect—viz., increasing the miscibility of the oil and 
soapy water. Moreover, the chlorine or chloride of lime may be 
added to the mixture of oil and soapy water, to perfect the mixture of 
the two latter. The purpose of the chlorine or chloride of lime is to 
facilitate the mixing by assisting in breaking-up the oil globules more 
quickly—thereby ensuring a better emulsion. Suitable proportions 
would be 1 part of lime-chloride to 100 parts of the mixture of oil and 
soapy water. 


Testing the Illuminating Power of Gas. 
Carr, H. O., and Narrne, U. O. S., of Wandsworth, S.W. 
No. 18,199; July 30, 1910. 


This invention (in the words of the patentees) seeks to provide means 
or apparatus for testing the illuminating power of gas in a gas-works as 
it comes direct from the exhausters, or in cases where two or more 
houses are controlled by one exhauster, for testing the gas from each 
house at any point on its own exhaust main. 

They say: This is of immense importance in gas manufacture, as it 
enables any inequality in the gas to be at once noticed and the causes 
thereof removed, instead of having to wait for the manufacture of a 
quantity of gas, the testing of which will not, after all, locate the origin 
of any inequality or defect that may be found. 

The testing means according to this invention comprises a condenser 
and purifier for the foul gas and a jet photometer arranged in combina- 
tion therewith ; the arrangement being such that a sample of the foul 
gas as it comes from the exhausters may be at once purified and tested 
—there being no need to wait for the whole of the gas to take its full 
course through the ordinary plant before any tests are attempted. 

It is remarked in the specification that although the photometer is 
associated directly with purifying and condensing means for the pur- 
pose of effecting tests in the early stages of the gas manufacture, it may 
be used for testing gas at any time by merely cutting out the purifying 
and condensing appliances referred to. This enables comparative tests 
to be made between gas that has passed through the ordinary plant and 
gas that has come straight off the generators and has been dealt with 
only in the manner above referred to. 

The testing apparatus constructed according to the invention was 
described and illustrated in the “ JournaL” for March 21 last, p. 831; 
and so it is now merely needful to reproduce the specification drawing 
and the lettered account of the plant. 

The arrangement is shown in front elevation, side view, and cross 
section on the line X. 































































































Carr and Nairne’s Illuminating Power Tester. 


The photometer is enclosed in a casing A (normally kept locked ro 
prevent tampering with the apparatus), with an aperture at B for light- 
ing the jet C. Outside the casing are shown a condenser D having an 
inlet gas-pipe E and inlet and outlet water-pipes F G. The gas passes 
from the condenser by the pipe H and enters a purifier I by the pipe J. 
After passing through the purifier, the gases leave by the pipe K, 24 
which is fitted a burner L for the stale gas. The pipe K is also fitte 
with a cock M, provided with a micrometer adjustment. N and O are 
outlet cocks fitted to the purifier for cleaning out purposes. The a 
K delivers the gas into the chamber P supplied with water ig t 4 
vessel R up to a fixed level determined by the overflow cock S, Ww Q 
is closed afte: the level has been adjusted. Tisa chamber within oa 
chamber P, and opening into it at the bottom. U isa float within the 
chamber T suspended by the chain V from the arbor of the indicating 
hand W. The gas entering the chamber P influences the level of gow) 
in it, and with it the height of the water in the inner chamber T an 
the float which rests on the surface. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





Income-Tax Allowance for Depreciation. 


Sir,—Depreciation, and the allowance therefor by the Income-Tax 
Department, is so much in the air just now, that I have been in corres- 
pondence with my old friend Mr. Alfred Lass, who read a very im- 
portant paper on the subject before the Chartered Accountants 
Students’ Society in London in December, 1888. 

The views expressed by Mr. Lass are so sound, and so much in ac- 
cord with my own long experience in dealing with a number of different 
gas undertakings, that I have suggested to him that he should give 
permission (which he has done) that the same might be published ; and 
I cannot help thinking that the Sections D and following of the enclosed 
pamphlet would be of interest to your readers and of value to the 
industry. Hy. E. Jones. 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., Aug. 9, 1911. 

[The pamphlet sent by our correspondent is a reprint of Mr. Lass’s 
paper, which appeared in full in the ‘‘ JournaL” for Dec. 11, 1888. 
We agree with the suggestion at the close of the letter, and give else- 
where Section D of the paper, which bears specially upon the subject 
dealt with.—Ep. J. G. L.] 


—s 
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Corrosion of Service Pipes. 


Sir,—Mr. Hole is, I am afraid, lacking in a sense of humour. He 
began this correspondence with a letter in which he insinuated that I 
was guilty of quibbling and misquotation ; and now, in his last letter, 
he lectures me on the ethics of controversy. In these circumstances, 
Ihave not treated Mr. Hole inconsiderately, and trust it may now 
have dawned on him that he could not throw such insinuations at any 
one without laying himself open to reply. 

I regret to have again to ask Mr. Hole to state whether he has found 
ashy subsoils to give an alkaline reaction. If so, it is impossible for 
me to regard ‘‘ acidiferous ’’ as a correct term for a body which is 
alkaline. Might I ask Mr. Hole if he would refer to an iron tank 
carrying sulphuric acid as composed of “‘acidiferous iron” or if he 
would refer to the walls and ceilings of dwelling-rooms which accord- 
ing to recent research absorb a large proportion of the trace of sulphur 
acids produced by the combustion of coal gas, and which give an 
alkaline reaction, even as in the case I tested, where the plaster had 
been up forty years, as ‘‘acidiferous walls and ceiling ?” 

I again repeat, it is the porous nature of ashy subsoils that causes 
them to promote corrosion, permitting as it does access of air and 
moisture containing minute traces of carbonic acid, or somewhat 
analagous to what every engineer knows as a ‘‘ between wind and 
water ’’ corrosion takes place. 

Greenock, Aug. 12, 1911. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read the third time and passed: Halifax Corporation Bill, 
Margam Urban District Council Bill, Rotherham Corporation 
Bill, St. Helens Corporation Bill. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 
Lords Bills read the third time and passed: Gas Orders Confir- 
mation Bills (Nos. 2 and 4), Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 


Bill, Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Water Bill, Khondda Urban 
District Council Bill, Swansea Gas Bill. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Workmen and the National 
Insurance Bill. 


_ At the close of last week, Sir Henry Kimber gave notice of his inten- 
tion to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer last night whether he had 
been informed of the case of the workmen in the employ of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, some 6000 in number, who gain all the 
benefits afforded by the National Insurance Bill, except maternity 
benefit, at considerable less expense under the fund which they have 
established with the assistance of their Company, their contribution 
being 3d. per week as against 4d. per week under the Bill, and their 
sick benefit being 12s, per week as against 10s. per week under the 
Bill—this benefit including workmen up to the age of 65 years as against 
Tos. per week up to the age of 50 years, 7s. per week for over 50 and 
under 60 years, and 5s. per week for over 60 years under the Bill, the 
benefits also covering the first three days of sickness which the Bill ex- 
cludes ; and whether he would be willing to exclude them, and any 
other similar body who provide not less favourable terms than those 
offered by the Bill, from the compulsory clauses of the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his reply, said: My attention 
has been called to the case referred to by the Hon. Baronet. As every 
penny contributed by employers and workmen under the National 
Health Insurance will be applied exclusively for the benefit of the 
workmen under their own administration, it follows that they cannot 
lose through being brought under the Bill; and since they will have 
the State grant in addition to their own contributions, it further 
follows that they must gain. If they can so manage the fund as to 
Provide larger benefits than the minimum indicated in the Bill, they 
will be in a position to enjoy those larger benefits. I am not prepared 
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METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD BILL. 


On the consideration of this Bill, as amended, last Thursday, 

The Earv of RonaLpsHay reminded the House that the Bill em- 
powered the Metropolitan Water Board to construct certain reservoirs ; 
and those to which he wished to draw attention were Nos. 6 and 7, near 
Littleton, in Middlesex. They were very large; and in order to con- 
struct them it would be necessary to sink a trench for a very consider- 
able depth until the London clay was reached. The effect would be 
to drain the water from the adjacent lands; and what he asked was 
that during the period of construction of the reservoirs a statutory 
right should be given to the residents in the vicinity to demand com- 
pensation for any injury that might thus be done tothem. He there- 
fore moved the insertion of a new clause providing for compensation 
to be given to owners of land within a radius of two miles from the 
site of any reservoir, where their sources of water supply had been 
diminished by the operations of the Board. 

Mr. C. MILts supported the motion. 

Mr. STANIER opposed the clause. He asked the House to support 
the Committee who had considered the Bill, and pass it in its present 
form. 

Mr. Dawes said there was no precedent for Parliament authorizing 
compensation to be given for temporary disturbance during construc- 
tion; and he hoped the House would not accept an amendment which 
would alter the general law by a Private Bill, and thereby create a bad 
precedent. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks said Parliament had always taken care that the 
rights of owners of underground water should be protected. In almost 
every Bill relating to railway or engineering works, where tunnels or 
cuttings went deep into the soil, a clause was inserted whereby the pro- 
moters of the Bill undertook to pay compensation to owners of under- 
ground water for loss, temporary or permanent. 

Mr. Burns, in opposing the clause, said the Bill had been before a 
strong Select Committee of both Houses, who heard all the petitions 
and the evidence for three months. The clause now sought to be in- 
serted was considered and rejected by the Committee. It had been 
said that this was a contest between a number of small holders against 
a wealthy corporation. Even wealthy corporations were entitled to 
protection in the discharge of their public duty. But the inquiry 
before the Select Committee proved that no damage would be done 
to the small holders. This being so, he thought the Water Board, who 
were not making any profit out of their undertaking, should not be 
handicapped by the irritating and obstructive clause proposed. He 
promised to use his influence with the Board so as to ensure that 
everything possible was done to prevent any hypothetical damage to 
the small holdings. 

After some further remarks, 

Mr. Emmott (Chairman of. Ways and Means) appealed to the House 
to come toadecision. His opinion was that they ought to support 
the Select Committee, who had had all the facts before them. 

On the question that the clause be read a second time, the House 
divided, and the clause was rejected by 222 votes to 103. 

Mr. MILLs moved, as an amendment, to strike out of the Bill the 
power given to the Board for the construction of reservoirs Nos. 6 
and 7. He said these reservoirs were not only not necessary for the 
adequate supply of water to London, but would destroy the amenities 
of the district. 

The Eart of Ronatpsuay seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Burns pointed out that if the amendment were carried there 
would be only one reservoir left. He appealed to the House not to 
kill the Bill, and waste the large amount which the Water Board had 
spent in the fulfilment of a public duty. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks replied that the fact that the Committee struck 
out reservoirs Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, and that the promoters withdrew 
No. 8, showed that the Board put before Parliament a wholly improper 
scheme. 

The honourable member was speaking at a minute before eleven 
o'clock (the debate having been opened shortly after eight), when the 
House divided on a motion for the closure by the President of the 
Local Government Board. This was carried by 218 votes to ro1 ; and 
on a subsequent division the amendment was rejected by 148. 

The further consideration of the Bill was adjourned. 





MARGAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 


House of Lords Committee.—Thursday, July 27. 


(Before Lord LEAMINGTON, Chairman, Earl Epon, Lora BRABouURNE, 
Lord Dicsy, and Lord WyNForD.) 


This is a General Powers Bill promoted by the Margam Urban 
District Council, in which authority is sought to acquire the gas under- 
taking in Margam of the Aberavon Corporation. 


Mr. Vesey Knox, K.C., and Mr. Hutcuinson, K.C., appeared for 
the promoters ; and Mr. WEDDERBURN, K.C., and Mr. MEAGER repre- 
sented the Aberavon Corporation, who petitioned against the gas 
portions of the Bill. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox, in opening, said the only opposition against the 
Bill was in respect of the parts relating to the supply of gas, and the 
transfer to the promoters of the gas undertaking of the Aberavon 
Corporation within the area of the Margam Urban District Council. 
The proposal was that the purchase should be made under the Lands 
Clauses Acts, so that the Corporation would get the fullest compensa- 
tion to which they were entitled. Formed in 1884, the Local Govern- 
ment District of Margam developed with great rapidity, owing to the 
large expenditure upon Port Talbot, which was partly in Aberavon and 
partly in Margam. In 1884, Margam was a small place ; but it had 
so grown that it was more populous than Aberavon. The Corpora- 
tion of Aberavon first got power to supply gas in 1866. They acquired 
a small Company supplying gas in Aberavon ; the purchase price being 
£2141. Under their Act, the Corporation were confined within their 
own administrative area. The price of gas was fixed at 5s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and the Corporation were empowered to apply the gas 
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profits to any purpose they liked within the borough area. This was 
a power he would ask their Lordships to take into account in consider- 
ing whether it was right that the promoters should seek authority to 
supply their own district with gas. In about 1880, the Corporation 
supplied the Great Western Railway Station within the Margam area, 
and in 1884 further powers were taken, in order to supply Michaels- 
town Lower. Fresh borrowing powers were secured by the Corpora- 
tion in 1896 for the erection of gas-works on a new site ; but these 
powers were not exercised for another ten years. The Corporation 
were given borrowing powers up to £50,000; and being now at 
the end of their tether financially, they applied to the Local 
Government Board for a Provisional Order authorizing further 
borrowing. The Margam Council, being long dissatisfied with their 
gas, thought it a favourable opportunity for getting the control 
of the supply in their own area, and promoted the present Bill. In 
the Commons, the Committee passed the Margam Bill and rejected 
the Aberavon Provisional Order. He contended that the policy of 
Parliament had been not to allow one local authority to supply gas 
within the area of another, unless the supply was given by consent. 
Margam had grown from a population of 6000 in 1891 to 15,000 in 
1911. In the same time, Aberavon had increased from 6000 to 10,000. 
Margam, too, had an assessable value of £61,000, as compared with 
£31,000 in the case of Aberavon. The Corporation had not exercised 
powers of repair, in respect of their works, for ten years; but since the 
Margam Bill appeared, they had shown feverish haste. The whole 
of their gas supply had, however, been ludicrously inadequate. Many 
streets in Margam were without mains until Margam guaranteed the 
Corporation against loss; and in parts of the district the only means of 
lighting was by oil. From the 100 consumers in the Margam area, the 
Corporation received half-a-dozen complaints every day. The supply 
was inadequate, and in proportion to the population the gas consumed 
was the smallest of any industrial disirict in the country. Though 
drawing large profits, amounting to £3550 in 1910, the Corporation had 
been entirely wanting in enterprise. After all deductions, the net 
profit was £1826, of which, roughly, {900 was made out of Margam 
and could have been applied as a whole to the relief of Aberavon rates. 
The village of Bryn, which the promoters were prepared to supply, 
had been asking for gas for years; but the Aberavon Corporation 
would neither give the village a supply nor let anyone else do so. It 
was not a healthy sign that the petitioners’ gas loans should be equal 
to three times the assessable value of the borough. 


Friday, July 28. 

When the proceedings were resumed to-day, 

Major Gray was examined by Mr. VESEY Knox He said he had 
been Chairman of the Margam Urban District Council for ten years, 
and gave up the position at the last annual meeting in April. He had 
been a member of the body since 1884, when the Council was first 
constituted. The area of the urban district of Margam was a little 
over 18,000 acres. In 1884, the urban district had a population of 
5000. In the year before the urban district was formed, the Aberavon 
Corporation obtained a Provisional Order for the supply of gas to the 
village of Hafod-y-porth. The Margam Urban District Council at the 
time was not formed ; so they were unable to oppose the Order. The 
Corporation having obtained the powers, they did nothing more for a 
number of years, and remained content with the main which they took 
up to the Great Western Railway Station. Since then the Port Talbot 
Docks had grown considerably. Although Aberavon had, under a 
guarantee from Margam, carried a main up to Ynys-y-gwass, the streets 
of the village, and also the streets of Mynyddbychan, were lighted with 
oil. In Bryn, which was a short distance away, they were unable to 
obtain gas from Aberavon. The present population of Bryn was about 
1000; but as the collieries were opened up, it would now constantly 
increase. There would be great developments in this district, and 
also along the Dyffryn Valley. Hafod-y-porth had increased by 
leaps and bounds, and now had a population of 14,717, with a 
rateable value of £81,000 and an assessable value of £61,000. 
Aberavon was also developing, but not so fast as Margam—the 
population having only increased from 7533 to 10,300 in IgII. 
The lamps in the streets in the centre parts of Margam were lit by 
Aberavon gas; but in order to get the Aberavon Corporation to lay 
the mains, Margam had in certain cases to guarantee the cost of so 
doing. This meant that if there wasa profit the Aberavon Corporation 
got it; and if a loss, the Margam people paid it. The outlying parts 
of the district were all lit with oil. There had been constant com- 
plaints as to the gas supply. At times, the want of pressure was so 
great that they could get no light at all, and he had had to use candles. 
He did not recollect that they had ever suffered from a total want of 
supply ; but they had never had such a supply as they required. The 
supply had improved in recent years ; but still it was not what it ought 
to be. According to the accounts of the Aberavon Corporation, they 
were making considerable profit out of the sale of gas in Margam. 
The borrowing powers of the Aberavon Corporation in respect of their 
gas undertaking were limited to £50,000; and they had been exhausted 
except to the extent of £1600. Extensions of mains and additional 
meters were urgently required in Margam. Aberavon, in consequence 
of their Provisional Order having been rejected by the House of Com- 
mons, had no further borrowing powers. Therefore, if the present Bill 
did not pass, Margam, so far as gas was concerned, would be brought 
to a standstill. Margam had considered the matter many years before 
promoting this Bill ; and finally they had come to the conclusion that 
the only way out of the difficulty was to get the gas supply into their 
own hands. If they were ever to give a supply to Bryn and other 
places in the south, they must have the control of the centre. 
They proposed under the Bill to acquire the gas undertaking in Margam 
under the Lands Clauses Acts. They had no wish to do any injustice 
to Aberavon, and were quite prepared to allow the Corporation a fair 
price. They had before this attempted to get the district lighted by 
electricity, which they had agreed to take from the South Wales Power 
Company. The attempt, however, was abortive, owing to the Power 
Company having come to grief financially. Margam was unanimously 
in favour of the Bill. : 

In cross-examination by Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness said he thought, 


‘than six months. 





in a matter of this kind, the main interest was that of the consumer. 
He was aware that Aberavon and Margam were identical in interest, 
and were only divided by the river upon which their future mainly 
depended. The development began in 1894, since when the growth of 
Margam had been very rapid. In 1906, Aberavon obtained a new site 
for gas-works, with a view to supplying the whole of the area of both 
Aberavon and Margam. They did not suggest to Aberavon in that 
year that severance would be desirable, because at the time they were 
considering another scheme. He thought severance was first proposed 
by Margam to Aberavon in December, 1910. Previous to this date 
he had consulted their Parliamentary Agents. The whole point of 
the matter was that Margam desired to have some voice in the gas 
undertaking. If Aberavon continued the supply of gas, then Margam 
wanted the control of their own supply. If the Bill passed, he did 
not suppose that Aberavon would have to supply Margam for more 
He certainly believed that they would be able to 
acquire the land, erect the works, and take over the mains within six 
months. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN : Youcould not do itineighteen months. Assum- 
ing that it took eighteen months, how are the Aberavon Corporation 
to go on supplying you with gas during this period ? 

Witness admitted that it was a case for consideration as to whether 
one works would not be better for the supply of gas to these areas than 
two, but declined to admit that this was the only consideration. He 
believed that if the undertaking was severed, Aberavon would require 
all the works she now had for her future supply and development. 
They proposed in Margam to spend something like £25,000 on the gas- 
works. 

Would you be greatly surprised to hear that it was more like 

60,000 ?—I should. 

If the Corporation of Aberavon state that with an expenditure of 
about £10,000 they can do all that is now necessary in the gas areas, 
both of Aberavon and Margam, and that as more become necessary 
they can extend, what do you say ?—I can only say we are here to get 
the control of our own gas. 

In re-examination by Mr. HuTcuHInson, witness said, so far as the 
Port Talbot Docks were concerned, all the water part of them was in 
Aberavon ; but the wharves and all the dry portion, where the merchan- 
dise was dealt with, was in Margam. They were as a matter of fact 
lighted by the Dock Company, who made their own electricity. The 
real reason of his presence before the Committee was to assist Margam 
to get control of its gas, because, as he believed, it was absolutely 
essential in the public interest that they should obtain it. 

Local evidence was then called to prove the unsatisfactory character 
of the gas supplied, both as to pressure and quality. 


Monday, July 31. 

The proceedings were resumed this morning, when 

Mr. Frank Jones, M.Inst.C.E., was called. He said there were three 
methods by which, with the sanction of Parliament, gas might be 
supplied. The first was by a company, the second by a local authority 
supplying its own area, and the third by a local authority supplying 
an outside area. The last method was not so common; and, in his 
opinion, it was not desirable. In this case, the Local Authority were 
supplying an outside district, and had not the same interest in supply- 
ing the area as they had in supplying their own. In the circumstances 
in which they found themselves, section 161 of the Public Health Act 
of 1875 prevented the Margam authority from breaking-up the streets 
and laying down mains in the area now served by the Aberavon gas 
undertaking ; but they could set up works to supply all the rest of the 
Margam district in which they had the sole right to supply gas. The 
result was that unless they purchased the part of the Aberavon gas 
undertaking which related to the gas area which it served in Margam, 
the Margam Urban District Council could not supply with gas their 
own people resident in the area. It was for such reasons as these that 
the Model Clause was put into Private Bills; and if there had been 
any authority representing Margam as a district at the time these 
powers were granted to Aberavon, the clause would have been inserted 
in the Aberavon Order. He had visited the district several times, 
and had gone carefully into the question of the gas supply, and had 
advised the Margam Council on the matter. In giving his advice, he 
took into account the fact that the population of Margam was 15,000, 
as against 1000 for Aberavon, and that the rateable value of Margam 
was double that of Aberavon. With towns of this size, he would 
expect that the gas supply would be. greater in Margam than in 
Aberavon. It would not be true to say of the Port Talbot area that 
most of the population were miners. The figures given to him as to 
the gas supplied by the Aberavon undertaking was 40 million cubic 
feet—18 millions sold in Aberavon and 22 millions in Margam. These 
figures showed the smallest sale for gas, having regard to the size of 
the population, of any towns he knew. The Aberavon Corporation 
had not taken the strong steps which they ought to have done to get 
consumers. The consumption of gas in the two towns of Aberavon 
and Margam could quite easily be doubled on the present population. 
He advocated the introduction of slot meters and cookers. He 
attributed the very poor results in Margam chiefly to the fact that 
the Aberavon Corporation naturally did not desire to spend their 
money, with the rates behind it, in another district, and to the fact 
that the works were badly managed; and also to the fact that the 
Corporation did not know what the gas problem at Margam really was. 
The price also was unduly high—it was only reduced to 3s. 6d. per 
tooo cubic feet last year. In regard to the working results, only 
7000 cubic feet of gas per ton was obtained, when they should at least 
have got 9500 or 10,500 cubic feet. Looking at the fact that Margam 
was the more important place, and that it was increasing more rapidly, 
the best method of dealing with the district would be that the larger 
authority should have the control of the gas undertaking; and as it 
was not possible that Margam could get control of the existing works, 
the best thing they could do was to build works and supply their own 
district. They would then do it better and cheaper than it was being 
done now. There had been an enormous number of complaints for 
years. Works sufficient to undertake the supply of gas for Margam 
would cost £30,000 to erect. Whether or not the undertaking was 
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divided, at least £30,000 would have to be spent. He denied that if 
Aberavon were going to do the work properly, as they suggested they 
could, they could do it for an expenditure of {10,000. Of course, 
if they were going to continue in the same way as they had proceeded 
in the past, they could doit for thissum ; but otherwise £10,000 ought 
to be spent at once on mains and slot meters in their district alone. His 
opinion was that if £30,000 had to be spent, Margam should have their 
own works. With new up-to-date works, he thought, gas could be made 
by Margam which they could start supplying at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and that they could reduce the price almost immediately to 3s. 
It would undoubtedly pay the Margam people to take up a supply to 
Bryn. There were 110 houses there, half of which would take gas at 
once. Gas ought also to be taken to the southern districts, where 
development was going on. So far as the Aberavon works were con- 
cerned, he thought if they only sold as much gas as they might to 
the present population, the whole of their works would be required 
for their own supply, without any Margam gas at all. He had no 
doubt that if the Bill were allowed to pass, Aberavon would receive 
fair compensation under the Lands Clauses Act; but if he were acting 
for Margam, they would get nothing more than was fair. His esti- 
mates were accurate; and he would for the sum of £27,000 erect 
works capable of making 4o million cubic feet of gas, with the neces- 
sary mains to conveyit. On the other hand, if the Bill did not pass, 
£30,000 would have to be raised by Aberavon for this purpose. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness admitted that 
there was no question why, with equally good management, both these 
areas of population should not be supplied by one works. If there was 
a severance, Margam would first of all have to buy up the Aberavon 
gas undertaking in Margam. He denied that the mains, &c., would 
have to be purchased for asum based on their commercial value to 
Aberavon. Something would have to be paid for severance; but he 
did not think that this would represent a waste of public money. If 
Margam could get control of the existing works, he should advise 
them to do it; but he feared that the question of control did not now 
arise. 

In re-examination by Mr. VEsEy Knox, witness expressed the opinion 
that the way the Aberavon Corporation carried on their gas under- 
taking was a scandal. He admitted that amalgamation would be 
better than severance, if it could have been arrived at ; but he could 
not conceive that the larger population should have its gas undertaking 
in the hands of the smaller one, and not be able to obtain any control 
over it. Asa practical man, he could not see any way out of the pre- 
sent difficulty except severance, unless Margam obtained the control of 
the existing works. 

Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson, said he knew the district very well indeed. 
He was acting with his father when they were first instructed to 
advise the Aberavon Corporation as to the gas supply of the district. 
He then advised that new gas-works were required—that the old ones 
were worked out and were not worth reconstructing on the limited 
space which they occupied. In 1896, he gave similar advice. His 
advice was not taken until 1906. But in 1901 they consulted another 
engineer, who expressed the same opinion; and drawings were made 
and tenders asked for. The Corporation then decided that they would 
not proceed. In 1906, however, they did start. At that time Margam 
was not so large asnow. The daily capacity of the Aberavon Gas- 
Works when he saw them was 246,000 cubic feet as a maximum ; but 
since he had been down there, and while this matter was being con- 
sidered by the other House, the Corporation had entered into a con- 
tract for the erection of new retorts. In his opinion, however, the 
apparatus, even with this increase, was not more than sufficient for the 
needs of the Aberavon Corporation. In Margam, the supply had been 
very inefficient. The price had been too high, and had stopped the 
consumers from taking the gas. It was admitted that many more 
people ought to be taking gas than was the case at present; and that 
they were not was, without doubt, owing to the bad supply and the 
high price. He reckoned that the profit from the gas supplied to 
Margam was tod. per 1000 feet; so that every gas consumer in 
Margam was providing rod. per 1000 feet of gas consumed by him to 
the relief of the Aberavon rates. While every gas consumer paid the 
same price theoretically, it was not so in fact, because the profits went 
to the relief of the rates inside the Aberavon area. The consumers in 
the outside area had no such relief. He was convinced that Margam 
could make a supply of gas much more cheaply with modern works 
than what they had been supplied with by Aberavon in the past. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness said he thought 
that Margam should have its own gas supply. Broadly, he agreed 
with the evidence given by Mr. Jones. He was strongly of opinion 
that there was no way out of the present difficulty except by Margam 
having separate works. He declined to commit himself to astatement 
of what Margam would have to pay Aberavon if the Bill went through. 
His opinion was that the severance of the district meant an increased 
price of gas in the area cut off. Whatever Margam had to pay, it 
would get cheaper gas. 

Mr. Vesey Knox said this was the case for the Bill. 

Mr. John Mogford, the Gas Manager at Briton Ferry, a few miles 
away, gave evidence on behalf of the Aberavon Corporation. He said 
he had tested the public lighting arrangements in Margam; and, so 
~ as the Aberavon Corporation were concerned, everything was satis- 

actory. The lanterns supplied by the Margam Council, however, 

Were most unsatisfactory. The glass in fifty lamps was broken, 31 had 

broken mantles, and others were fitted with burners for oil. The 

apc was 14-Ioths. He took a fitter from Aberavon when he made 
sts. 

Mr, Percy Jacob, a member of the Aberavon Corporation, said the 
Local Authority would have no difficulty in raising further capital for 
the extension of the gas-works, which were worth at least £75,000. 
The undertaking, after assistance by a rate-in-aid, was only now 
making a profit. Margam had been supplied at the same price as 
Aberavon, and had never been asked to levy a rate-in-aid. 

oo '. W.T. Robbins, Assistant to the Lighting Engineer of the Great 

‘estern Railway Company at Margam, said the arrangements made 
with Aberavon were perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall said he had considered the Bill from the point 
of view of what was really best for the public; and, in his opinion, the 





public interests would be adversely affected by the passing of the Bill. 
The two places were practically one in everything except control ; and 
they would be better served by one control. Severance meant two 
sets of works to do what one set could well accomplish. He thought 
the small proportion of gas consumers was due to the cheapness of 
coal—viz., 6s. 8d. per ton. With coal at this price, people did not 
want gas-cookers. Aberavon was quite capable of doubling its gas 
output. The proposals of the Bill meant gross extravagance. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN said this was his case. He asked the Committee 
to reject the Bill, and not to sanction a waste of public money. 


Tuesday, Aug. 1. 


When the proceedings were resumed this morning, 

Mr. Vesey Knox addressed the Committee in support of the measure. 
All that the promoters, he said, had to show was that there was a 
general desire on the part of Margam for a supply of gas, and the 
power of the District Council to give the supply. The opposition had 
failed to meet the real point. They had neither attempted to show 
that there was no such general desire, nor that the Council were not ina 
position to give the supply. They did not call their own Gas En- 
gineer, who was the one man who was familiar with all the details. 
They preferred to call another gentleman, who was not cognizant with 
the details. Counsel pressed on their Lordships not to reverse the 
judgment of the other House. The only other reason that he could 
see why his learned friend asked them to reverse the decision of the 
House below was the letter written by the Parliamentary Agents, which 
had been referred to in the course of the Committee. The Margam 
Council, composed of gentlemen acquainted with all the facts, decided 
to promote the Bill. The Committee had the considered opinion of 
Mr. Byass, with his great experience, and who told their Lordships 
that it was essential that Margam should have the control of its own gas 
supply. Then there was the evidence of Mr. Lipscombe, the Agent of the 
Talbot Estate. If there was going to be this waste of public money, as 
suggested by Mr. Wedderburn, the person who would be most heavily 
hit would be the owner of the Talbot Estate. Yet the Agent emphati- 
cally stated that severance was the only course for Margam to pursue. 
Did not the evidence given by these gentlemen show that the only 
possible thing was that Margam should have its own Gas Committee ? 
The question was whether, for all time, Margam gas should be supplied 
by a lesser borough, which Margam could not control. He suggested 
not. Were the people of Margam to be doomed for all time with 
regard to gas and its appliances to the inadequate supply which they 
at present had from the Aberavon Corporation? Some £25,000 or 
£30,000 admittedly had to be spent in these districts in the near future ; 
and the question was, inasmuch as the greater part of it had to be spent 
for the benefit of Margam, whether Margam should not herself spend 
the money, and control her own gas. He suggested that the only way 
out of a perennial difficulty, wbich would arise if the Bill was rejected, 
was to grant the people of Margam the relief they sought, and allow 
them to supply their own gas. The Council were in favour of it, as 
also were the landowner of the whole of the land, the largest em- 
ployers of labour, and the Dock Company. On the other hand, the 
only persons against it were the Aberavon Corporation who had never 
realized their responsibility for the supply of gas and never would. 
He therefore asked the Committee to say that the Margam people had 
proved their case. They were desirous of getting rid of this control, 
and were quite ready to pay anything that was fair and reasonable in 
order to compensate Aberavon for the loss of this portion of their 
undertaking. 

Their Lordships having considered the facts in private, 

The CuHairMan said the Committee were of opinion that the Bill 
might proceed. But they considered that when compensation was 
awarded, due consideration should be given to the fact that a certain 
amount of the existing plant would be rendered surplus; also that, if 
the promoters desired it, the month’s notice which Mr. Knox expressed 
himself willing to give to terminate the supply should be given. 





CANNOCK GAS ORDER. 


A Purchase Clause. 


The Committee of the House of Commons on Unopposed Bills had 
last Thursday several Gas Orders Confirmation Bills before them. 
Mr. WHuitLey, the Deputy-Chairman, presided. 


Some discussion arose on the No. 2 Bill; attention being directed 
to clause 33 of the Cannock Order. The clause makes it compulsory 
upon the Urban District Council to introduce a Bill next session to 
acquire the undertaking. 

Mr. Bonnor Maurice explained that the Order was opposed in the 
House of Lords by the Urban District Council, and that during the 
progress of the Bill terms were agreed upon. Thesettlement arrived at 
included the insertion of aclause placing the Council under an obligation 
to purchase the gas undertaking of the Company. He admitted that 
he could not point toa precedent in any Order binding the local autho- 
rity to purchase. The Board of Trade had never inserted a compul- 
sory clause in an Order unless both parties were agreed ; and in this 
case both parties did agree. He pointed out that the insertion of 
such a clause was a common practice in Bills. 

Mr. Prircuarp added that the clause was put in this particular form 
at the request of the District Council. 

After further discussion, 

The CuarirRMAN intimated that the Committee had agreed by a 
majority to allow the clause to pass. He added that presumably 
when the District Council introduced their Bill it would be unopposed, 
and it would therefore come before them next year. He warned them 
that in that case the Committee would have to be satisfied that the 
agreement between the Company and the Council in regard to price 
was a proper one. 

The Bills were ordered to be reported to the House for third reading 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAMAGE TO MAINS BY SEWERAGE OPERATIONS. 


As briefly reported in the “ JournaL ” last week (p. 365), his Honour 
Judge How.anp Roserts was recently engaged at the Windsor County 
Court in hearing a case in which the Slough Water Company claimed 
£46 18s. 9d. from the Slough Urban District Council in respect of the 
fracture of a water-main in the Stoke Road on Aug. 30, 1910. There 
was a counter-claim by the Council for {29 6s. 8d., for work done 
and inconvenience caused by the breakage. 


Mr. Haypon (instructed by Messrs. Goodacre, Harrison, and 
Darrell) appeared for the Company ; Mr. Cranstoun represented the 
Council. 

Mr. Haypon, in opening the case, said the principal issue was 
whether the plaintiffs or the defendants were responsible for the frac- 
ture of the main and the consequent damage. The main was a 3-inch 
one, and was laid in 1895 diagonally to the roadway, and at a depth, 
according to the practice of the Company, of 2 ft. 6 in. There had 
been no fracture at any other time since the mains were laid. The 
length of the main was 18 feet. The Council made two sewers along 
the Stoke Road, at the point where the fracture occurred, and some- 
where on each side of it, ata depth of about 18 feet. Todo this they had 
to dig a very wide trench, going to a depth of 15 feet below the main. 
No notice was given to the Company by the Council of their intention 
to interfere with their pipes ; but they received a letter from Messrs. 
Johnson and Langley, the Contractors to the Council, stating that 
during excavations they had uncovered a long length of water-main 
in the trench, and had found several of the joints leaky ; and they 
asked the Company to inspect them immediately. His first submission 
was that the onus was on the Council ; and, secondly, that where a 
statutory authority had powers to do work, it must exercise those 
powers so far as they might be necessary to avoid occasioning needless 
injury to third parties. He was going to contend that the Council 
altered the situation of the main. 

The following evidence was then given on behalf of the Water 
Company. 

Mr. J. H. Secker, the Engineer and Manager, stated that about 
10 p.m. on the 30th of August last he was called up by aroad foreman 
in the employ of the Council making complaints as to water leakage 
in Stoke Road. The valves of the main were shut off, and next morn- 
ing he found there had been subsidences in the road, but not over the 
part of the main which was eventually found broken. After trying one 
or two places, afractured main was discovered. One portion was about 
3 inches lower than the other; and he repaired this with a slip collar. 
Underneath the fracture was a piece of broken timber, which was in a 
rotten state. The water was turned on again, and a further flow was 
found. The ground was excavated, and rotten timber was again come 
across, as was also another fractured main. Owing to the close 
proximity of the main to the brickwork of a manhole, it was impos- 
sible to put on a slip collar. In further excavations, a brick pier upon 
which the pipe rested was found, and to enable the fracture to be 
mended the pipe was cut and anew length put in. At the other end of 
the main there was solid support on undisturbed ground. The fracture 
was a recent one, and there was no reason to believe that there was a 
leakage before Aug. 30; and this was confirmed by records. The 
ground underneath and above the pipe was, with the exception of 
the top surface, shovelled out. It was not necessary to use a pick in 
any place. 

In cross-examination, witness said the fact of water flowing from the 
fracture would make the ground underneath the pipe contract, and 
cause a consequent sinking of the pipe. He thought there was no soil 
underneath the pipe when it broke. The pipe had rested upor the wood 
for eight years ; but providing the trench was properly reinstated, there 
would be sufficient ground to support the pipe. 

Mr. W. Curr, the Company’s Inspector, having given evidence, 

Charles Maynard, an employee, who helped to repair the pipe, said 
the pieces of wood produced, which were rotten, were found under- 
neath the fracture. The other timber was in a similar condition. 

Mr. Owen Moore said he had inspected the fracture, and formed the 
opinion that there had been a subsidence of the earth, which had not 
been properly watered. There were other subsidences which led him 
to the belief that the whole trench had not been thoroughly consoli- 
dated. He explained the way in which the main could have been 
treated to render it safe, and this at a small cost ; six arches of timber 
costing no more than {2 ros. The pipe used was an exceedingly 
strong one, considering the pressure of the water. His theory as to 
how the fracture occurred was that the timber became rotten, and the 
consolidation gave way until the whole collapsed. 

Mr. Charles Simmons, a builder, said he recollected the Contractors 
to the Council making the sewer in the Stoke Road. The filling-in of 
the trench, in his opinion, was not as it should have been. The old 
saying was: ‘‘ Three rammers to one shoveller ; ” but in this case there 
were six shovellers to one rammer, and, in addition, a large quantity of 
earth was carted away. He also was of the opinion that the trenches 
should have been flooded. 

Cross-examined, witness told the Clerk of the Works about the 
material being carted away. 

This was the Company’s case. 

Mr. CRrANsTOUN, in opening the case for the Council, said he failed 
to see where there was sufficient evidence of negligence to make them 
responsible for what had taken place. It was said that the situation 
of the water-main was altered ; but he supposed the alteration meant 
either letting it drop or making it higher. He suggested that the pipe 


had been relaid in exactly the same position as before, in the sense that 
the whole of the earth in the trench above the sewage-pipes to the 
water-main had not been tampered with, except a small portion under 
the main. 
as it was, 


The Council filled up this portion, and left everything else 











The following evidence was then given in support of the Council’s 
case. 

Mr. W. White Cooper, the Engineer and Surveyor, said the Con- 
tractors were to make two lines of sewers in the Stoke Road ; and the 
specification as to protecting water and other pipes, and the filling-in 


of the trenches, was very full. It was set forth that water was to be 
used if required by him; but he never found it necessary. The sub- 
soil in the trench, for the first 8 feet or so, was brick earth, and below 
this were gravel and sand ; and there was no necessity to water the sub- 
soil for the purpose of consolidation. The work was carried out satis- 
factorily, and met with the approval of the Council. He paid parti- 
cular attention to the spot, and ordered timber to be put in. Two 
pieces of timber were placed under each pipe, and this extended for 20 
feet from where the breakage occurred. Since the work wascompleted, 
no subsidence had happened to cause a break or an accident all along 
the track. More than this, the Council had repaired the roads; the 
gravel being watered and rolled in by a 12-ton roller. The traffic was 
considerableand very heavy. He was of the opinion that the water-main 
sprang a leak which gradually increased and saturated the subsoil, 
leaving the pipe without the support it previously had. The 96,000 
gallons of water which it was said were wasted got beyond saturation- 
point, and emerged on to the surface of the road. Under these circum- 
stances, it was fair to assume that the subsoil was saturated, and con- 
sequently it would shrink. The leakage might have been going on for 
some months. 

In cross-examination, witness expressed the opinion that the piece of 
pipe shown to him at the time of the fracture had a jagged head, 
whereas the one produced had a smooth one. 

Mr. Alfred Hardy, who had been engaged in carrying out several main 
drainage works, said he was Manager for Messrs. Johnson and Langley, 
and filled this position in connection with the sewerage work at Slough. 
The contract contained stringent provisions with regard to the excava- 
tion and filling-in of the trench; and they were all faithfully carried 
out. He had never heard of a road holding good for eight years and 
then breaking without some other cause than insufficient ramming to 
bring it about. If the subsoil had subsided, it would have drawn the 
pipe out of the socket, and probably caused a leakage there. From 
such a break as the one in question, he should say it came froma heavy 
weight or jar at the top. A fracture could never improve. Water 
would flow and make the ground soft, so that in time it would collapse. 
If the water had been flowing for months, it would go to the weakest 
spot. Water-pipes were cast vertically ; but it looked as if the pipe in 
question had been cast horizontally. Witness explained to his Honour 
how he thought the pipe broke. He added that, as Manager, it was 
his duty, when he found any gas or water pipes leaking, to call the 
attention of the Company to the fact; and their representatives then 
came to see to it. When they came tothe pipes at the spot in question, 
it was found they were leaking ; and they were repaired by the Com- 
pany’s men. Witness visited the place on July 24 and saw the road 
re-opened and found that one of the joints just outside the trench was 
leaking slightly. 

Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., the City Engineer of Liverpool, 
said he had inspected the road in question. It was unusual to lay a 
water-pipe diagonally across a road, as it suffered more by traffic pass- 
ing over it than if it was laid longitudinally; and the portion of the 
road in question was subject to very heavy traffic. If the filling-in of 
the trench had been negligently done, subsidences would begin to take 
place within three weeks. It was inconceivable that it would take 
eight years. From the plan put in by the plaintiffs, he should say that 
heavy traffic passing over the manhole broke the pipe. The effect of 
this would be to liberate water, which would follow the line of pipe, 
and create the subsidence. The rotting of the wood in the time showed 
that it must have been very wet. The planks were never intended as 
permanent supports. If the plaintiffs said they had lost 96,000 gallons 
of water through this defect, it must have caused the washing away of 
soil on a wholesale scale. 

In cross-examination, witness said the pipe should not have broken 
except fora blow. It was avery good pipe, but not a first-class one. 
Asked how he would have dealt with the bearers, witness said he would 
have put the planks on edge instead of flat, because it would be a 
stronger support. 

Mr. C. J. Jackaman said he had had experience in laying gas, water, 
and sewage pipes ; and it was the proper thing to ram the earth into the 
trench. Watering should not take place on soil of this description. It 
was a general custom to lay timber under water-pipes to support them 
while the filling-in and ramming were going on. It was difficult to 
form an opinion as to how the fracture of the pipe in question was 
caused, as it was so rusty. 

This concluded the evidence. 

Mr. Cranstoun then addressed his Honour on behalf of the de- 
fendants. He submitted that there was no evidence of negligence, or 
that the damage was caused by negligence. Everything done by the 
Contractors had been done properly. Under all the circumstances, 
the case had not been made out; and therefore the defendants were 
entitled to judgment. As to the counter-claim, he contended that if 
the main had been laid too near the surface of the road he was entitled 
to the amount stated. 

Mr. Haypon having replied, : 

His Honour gave judgment. He said what he had to decide was 
whether or not the defendants were guilty of negligence in 1902-3, when 
the trench was excavated and filled in. This was the first question. 
If they were guilty, the next question was: Was the neglect in 1902-3 
the cause of the damage which was discovered in August, 1910 ? It was 
necessary that the plaintiffs should make out this proposition as well as 
the other in order to be entitled to judgment. He had come to thecon- 
clusion that both propositions had been reasonably established. After 
dealing at considerable length with the evidence, he said he thought the 
plaintiffs had proved that the trench was not sufficiently rammed at 
spot in question, and that the fracture was the result of their negh- 
gence. This being so, his decision must be for the plaintiffs ; and.inas- 
much as the parties were agreed, before the case came into Court, ~ 
the damages should be assessed at ten guineas, judgment would be 
for plaintiffs for this amount. 

Costs were allowed on the “C ” scale. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SWINTON AND MEXBOROUGH GAS ARBITRATION. 


The Award. 

An arbitration was recently held in London to determine the price 
to be paid by the Swinton and Mexborough Gas Board for the under- 
taking of the Swinton and Mexborough Gaslight Company ; and a 
full report of the proceedings (which extended over five days) appeared 
in the numbers of the “ JournaL” dated June 27, July 4, and July rr. 
The Arbitrators were Mr. Corbet Woodall for the Company, and Mr. 
Harry E. Jones for the Gas Board; while Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., 
officiated as Umpire. The amount claimed by the Company as the 
value of the undertaking was £56,900, in addition to the liabilities of the 
Company (other than on revenue account) at the date of transfer. The 
Board put the value at something like £24,450, plus expenses of re- 
investment, overspent capital, &c., and the mortgage to be taken over. 
Under the provisions of the Act, the Board had also to pay to the 
Company the costs of obtaining their Act of 1908, and the expenses of 
winding up. 

We understand that the award in the arbitration has now been com- 
municated to the parties, and that the sum to be paid by the Board 
for the undertaking is £60,370. This includes the mortgage debt and 
other liabilities mentioned in section 27 of the Board's Act. 











INCOME-TAX ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION. 


Mr. Alfred Lass on Repairs, Renewals, and Depreciation. 


In our ‘‘ Correspondence’’ columns will be found a letter from Mr. 
H. E. Jones, on the subject of ‘‘ Income-Tax Allowance for Deprecia- 
tion.” The writer calls attention to the views bearing upon the subject 
expressed some years ago by Mr. Alfred Lass, in a paper read before 
the Chartered Accountants Students’ Society in London, which he 
thinks it would be useful to reproduce. The paper was published in the 
“JouRNAL” at the time it was read; but we give below the portion to 
which our correspondent calls attention. In it, Mr. Lass shows the 
principle upon which the calculation for renewals is based. 


The subject which is now being approached is an exceedingly impor- 
tant one ; and it will be well to understand distinctly the meanings of 
the words, “repair,” “renew,” and “depreciate.” According to the 
best authorities they are as follows: ‘ Repair” means to restore after 
injury or dilapidation ; to amend any injury by an equivalent ; to make 
good for all practical purposes as it was before. ‘‘ Renew” means to 
make again absolutely ; to restore to the first or original state. We 
repair that which has been injured ; we renew that which has become 
useless or worn out. ‘ Depreciate” means to bring down to a lower 
price, or to lower the value. 

As to Repairs.—Gas-works must at all times be kept in a thorough 
and efficient state of repair, the cost of which must be charged to the 
revenue account. 

As to Renewals and Depveciation.—The cost of renewals must be charged 
to the revenue account in one of two ways—viz., either out of the 
profits of the year in which the ultimate failure of each portion of the 
buildings and apparatus occurs, or by setting aside every year out of 
the profits such a sum as will, if allowed to accumulate at compound 
Pa provide a fund sufficient to meet renewals as and when they 

all due. 

Plant and machinery may be repaired; but these repairs will not 
provide for that imperceptible depreciation or lessening of value which 
is going on day by day, and which is only made good when the thing 
depreciated is renewed or restored to its first or original state. Take, 
for instance, a gasholder. It may be repaired as often as possible, but 
it cannot be kept in such a state from year to year as, at the expiration 
of its term of life, to be as good as new. Therefore, the holder must 
eventually be renewed by a new one being erected in its place. 

In order to show more fully the amount which must be taken out 
of profits to meet the renewals of buildings, plant, and machinery, let 
it be assumed that works (exclusive of land), costing £130,000, and 
capable of producing 200 million cubic feet of gas per annum, are to be 
of exactly the same size and capacity, and as good in every respect at 
the end of 100 years as when originally erected, and of equal value. 
The various portions of the plant, machinery, and apparatus—such as 
buildings, gasholders, retorts, scrubbers, condensers, mains, &c.— 
which constitute the works have each a separate length of life; and let 
it be further assumed that the following table represents the original 
cost and length of life of each of the respective portions of the plant, 
together with the cost ofrenewals during the period of 100 years. 

The renewals in 100 years, therefore, amount to £313,666; or, in 
other words, the works, which originally cost £130,000, must on an 
average be renewed 2-41 (or, say, two-and-a-half) times during the 
period of 100 years. This sum of £313,666 must either be taken out of 
the profits of the year in which the ultimate failure of each portion of 
the buildings and apparatus occurs, or it must be provided for by 
taking out of the profits each year the sum of £1731, or 14 per cent. 
on the sum of £130,o00o—the original cost of the works—which sum of 
£1731, if allowed to accumulate at compound interest at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum, will provide for each renewal during the whole 
period of 100 years, as and when it falls due. 

Thus, whichever mode be adopted, the result will be that the works, 
which originally cost £130,000, will be, at the end of 100 years, of the 
Same size and capacity, and structurally as good as when first erected, 
and of equal value. But in large cities and towns where the population 
1S continually increasing, it becomes necessary from time to time, in 
order to keep pace with the demand for gas, to enlarge the works; and 
as the works are enlarged, the renewals of the enlarged portions thereof 
will from time to time have to be provided for. Therefore, if 14 per 


























Portions of | 
Plant, Buildings, | Number of Amount of 
and Apparatus, | Original Cost. | Lifein Years. | Renewals in | Renewals in 
Designated by | 100 Years. 100 Years. 
the Letters | 
Ato O. | 
£ 

A 24,000 100 | I 24,000 

B 10,000 50 2 20,000 

Cc 8,000 25 4 32,000 

D 1,100 3 | 33: 36,666 

E €oo 40 24 1,500 

F 3,000 50 2 6,000 

G 10,000 40 | 23 25,000 

H 1,000 25 4 4,000 

I 5,000 50 2 10,000 

J 800 40 } 24 2,000 

K 4,500 333 | 3 13,500 

L 10,000 100 I 10,000 

M 10,000 40 | 24 25,000 

N 2,000 50 2 4,000 

Oo | 40,000 40 2k 100,000 

130,000 | 313,666 





Note.—The scrap value, for the purpose of this illustration, has not teen taken 
into consideration. 


cent. upon the total amount expended on the works at the end of each 
year be yearly taken out of the profits, and allowed to accumulate at 
compound interest at 3 per cent. per annum, it will at all times (assum- 
ing the length of life of each portion of the plant, buildings, and appa- 
ratus be taken as above) produce a fund sufficient for the renewal of the 
works in perpetuity (whatever their size or capacity) once during the 
average period of life, which for all practical purposes may be taken at 
from 37 to 40 years. 

In all cases where a fund has been allowed to accumulate for the 
purpose of providing for renewals, that fund, and not the revenue 
account, must be debited with the cost of such renewals. But as gas 
companies are not, under the Acts of Parliament regulating their 
undertakings, authorized to create such a fund (which would certainly 
have the effect of equalizing the profits), it follows that they must debit 
the revenue account with the renewals as and when such renewals 
become necessary. This in some years may have the effect of reducing 
the profits below the sum required to pay the maximum or standard 
rate of dividend ; and in that case the reserve fund can be resorted to 
for the purpose of making up the deficiency. 

Looking at the many varying and disturbing elements constantly in 
operation, such as the pulling down of old plant to make room for 
larger, or the substitution of new scientific appliances in the place 
of the old, it will be well even for local authorities to debit the 
revenue account with the renewals as and when such renewals become 
necessary, rather than create a fund, which, unless worked with the 
greatest care, must give rise to questions of such a complex nature 
as will lead to endless confusion and difficulty. In practice, how- 
ever, renewals are made with some degree of care, foresight, and 
regularity. 

It has now been clearly and conclusively demonstrated that, in 
providing for renewals out of revenue, a proper provision has been 
made for depreciation, even for that imperceptible depreciation or 
lessening in value which is going on day-by-day, and which can only 
be made good when the thing depreciated is renewed or restored to its 
first or original state. It therefore follows—whether (a) the works are 
renewed by charging the revenue with the renewals as and when such 
renewals become necessary, or (0) by charging the revenue with an 
annual sum to be set aside and allowed to accumulate at compound 
interest—that, if the revenue be charged with depreciation, in addition 
to repairs and renewals, such charge for depreciation will not only be 
wholly unnecessary, but will entail a burden upon gas consumers which 
ought not to be borne. 

It may be stated that the General Acts do not anywhere specially 
authorize the creation of a depreciation fund, except for works on 
leasehold lands. 


i 


GAS SUPPLY OF PARIS. 





Annual Report of the Gas Company. 

The Directors of the Company formed to carry on the gas supply 
of Paris in association with the Municipality, presented their third 
report at a meeting of shareholders recently held. It covered the 
twelve months ended the 31st of December last; and the following 
are its principal features. 


The quantity of gas sent from the works in the period referred to 
was 450,487,995 cubic metres, or about 15,902} millioncubic feet ; being 
an increase of 4°95 per cent. on the output in 1909. The Directors 
point out that though in the early part of the year covered by the re- 
port the consumption of gas was checked by the disastrous floods in 
the valley of the Seine, the supply in the suburbs of Paris satisfied all 
requirements. The day consumption last year reached 202,182,160 
cubic metres, or rather more than 7137 million cubic feet; being an 
increase of 4°95 per cent. The revenue from the sale of gas was 
83,825,576 frs. (£3,353,023), aS compared with 79,917,411 frs. 
(£3,196,696) in r909—a difference of 3,908,165 frs. (£156,327) in favour 
of last year. The number of consumers on the books at the close of 
IgIo was 653,540, compared with 631,027 on Dec. 31, 1909; being 
22,513 more, or an increase of 3°57 per cent. Of the total, 358,468 were 
ordinary consumers and 295,072 on the free-fittings system, against 
345,176 of the former and 285,851 of the latter in 1909 ; being increases 
respectively of 13,292 and 9221, or 3°85 and 3°23 per cent. 

For the public lighting of the city there were in use on Dec. 31 last 
53,850 gas-burners, compared with 53,644 at the corresponding date in 
1909. They were divided as follows: Ordinary, 1239 ; incandescent, 
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52,611—a decrease of 5 of the former and an increase of 211 of the 
latter compared with the preceding year. The number of rising pipes 
for the supply of tenements, which at the close of 1909 was 54,193, 
increased in the course of the past year to 55,078 ; the consumers taking 
their supply from them being 524,520, or 80°26 per cent. of the entire 
number. At the end of 1909, there were 503,488, or 79°9 per cent.— 
an increase of 21,032. From the commencement of the Company's 
operations to the end of last year, the mains were extended by about 
150,200 yards ; bringing up the total length to 2,064,432 yards. In the 
twelve months just closed, 63,382 yards were added, or 27,302 yards 
more than in 1909. 

During the past year, the Company, with the concurrence of the 
Municipality, carried out their first installations of high-pressure light- 
ing ; and they were so satisfactory that special reference is made to 
them in the report. The lamps inthe Place de la Concorde, the Place 
de l’Opéra, and on the Boulevard Raspail,* have enabled the public to 
appreciate the superiority of the new system of gas lighting, which the 
Directors consider will be very greatly extended. The installations 
completed on the 31st of December comprised 104 lamps, having a 
light-giving power ranging from 1200 to 4000 Hefner candles per lamp. 
In the course of the current year, similar installations are to be put up 
in the Rue du Quatre Septembre and several of the other principal 
streets, as well as in the Place de la Bourse and the Place de la 
République. 

As already mentioned, the revenue from the sale of gas last year 
amounted to 83,825,576 frs. (£3,353,023) ; and, in addition, residuals, 
meters, fittings, &c., produced 23,029,428 frs. (£921,177)—making 
together 106,855,004 frs. (£4,274,200). The expenses amounted to 
82,878,554 frs. (£3,315,142); so that asum of 23,976,450 frs. (£959,058) 
was available for the Municipality, compared with 23,913,146 frs. 
(£956,526) for 1909. In addition to the expenditure on the manufac- 
ture and distribution of gas, the sum of 82,878,554 frs. mentioned above 
includes interest and sinking-fund charges, taxes, the cost of new works, 
pensions and compensation for accidents, and the Company’s re- 
muneration for working the undertaking, amounting to 1,586,842 frs. 
(£63,474). The net profit for the year was 1,751,777 frs. (£70,071). 
Deducting 5 per cent. for the reserve, there was left a balance of 
1,664,188 frs. (£66,567), which added to the 191,678 frs. (£7667) brought 
forward produced a total of 1,855,866 frs. (£74,234). Before distribut- 
ing the year’s profits, the reserve fund was credited with 177,193 frs. 
(£7088) and the Company’s provident fund with 100,000 frs. (£4000). 
The Directors proposed a dividend of 13 frs. 75 c. per 250 fr. share, 
or at the rate of 5°50 per cent., for the year, after payment of which 
there would be a balance of 205,866 frs. (£8235) to be carried forward, 
compared with 191,678 frs. (£7667) this time last year. 

The report concludes with some particulars of the extensions to the 
manufacturing, distributing, and storage plant carried out up to the 
close of the year and those proposed for early execution. At Le Landy, 
where, when the Company took possession, there were in all only six 
benches of retorts charged by hand, there are now 24 benches fur- 
nished with stoking machinery; and the productive capacity of the 
station has been raised from 6,180,000 to 24,722,000 cubic feet per day. 
Plans have been prepared and submitted to the Administration for new 
works of the latter capacity opposite those at Le Landy. At La Villette, 
the construction of new retort-houses has been pushed on with activity ; 
and the intention is to equip this station with the most improved 
appliances. Concurrently with the extension and improvement of the 
manufacturing plant, the storage has been increased. At Clichy, a 
third gasholder is being telescoped ; and when this work is finished, 
the holder capacity at this station will have been increased by nearly 
3¢ million cubic feet. At Le Landy, the two 5} million cubic feet 
holders, which were in progress on the occasion of the visit of the 
members of the Société Technique to the works in June last year, are 
approaching completion ; and a third, of like capacity, is to be put in 
hand. Some important changes have been made in connection with 
the distributing plant, principally in order to ensure regularity of 
pressure. A 40-inch main was laid to connect the station at Le Landy 
with the Place de la République ; and subsequently one of similar size 
from the station named to the Place dela Concorde. Other extensions 
are in contemplation from this point to the Trocadéro, and thence to 
the Porte Maillot. The works carried out last year entailed the fol- 
lowing expenditure: Improvements at Le Landy, 10,911,679 frs.; do. 
at other stations, 2,003,960 frs. ; extensions of mains, 2,977,947 frs. ; 
meters and stoves, 1,259,766 frs.—total, 17,153,352 frs. (£686,134). 


ZURICH GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Report and Accounts for the Year 1910. 


A copy of the report and accounts of the gas undertaking of the Cor- 
poration of Zirich for the twelve months ended Nov. 30, 1910, has 
been sent by Herr A. Weiss, the Engineer and Manager. The follow- 
ing particulars of more general interest have been abstracted from the 
mass of information and diagrams given in the document. 


The workmen's dwellings referred to in the previous report [see the 
“JourNnaL,” Vol. CXI., p. 661] have been completed in the course of 
the year, and some necessary alterations of the roadways have been 
made. A store-place for petrol, &c., has been erected, in compliance 
with the local regulations, for the storage of the considerable amounts 
of such materials kept on the works. A photometric laboratory has 
been built above the existing chemical laboratory, and is in course of 
equipment. Iron gangways have been provided to give communication 
between the three gasholders at the level of the first gallery. Asecond 
washer, of about 2 million cubic feet capacity per diem, has been in- 
stalled in the second apparatus house, and a boiler feed-water purifying 
plant has also been placed in the boiler-house. Plans and estimates 
have been got out for the conversion of a bench of inclined retorts into 
a bench of verticals, with the necessary coal and coke conveying plant. 


* This installation was described and illustrated in the ‘‘JouRNAL”’ for 
the 28th of March last (p. gro). 





Considerable extensions of the supply mains have been made in the 
course of the year. The No. 1 retort-house, containing 32 settings 
of nine inclined retorts has worked in the course of the year 6391 
setting-days ; while the No. 2 retort-house, which contains ten settings 
of ten vertical retorts has worked 3650 setting-days. In addition, an 
experimental setting of two horizontal retorts has beenin continuous use. 
The labour employed in charging and discharging the retorts, clinker- 
ing and charging the producers, cleaning ascension pipes and hydraulic 
mains, cleaning and luting the retort lids, and keeping the stages, &c., 
clean, comprised, in eight-hour shifts, a minimum of 15 men per diem, 
a maximum of 34 men per diem on the inclined retorts, and an aver- 
age of 8-3 men per diem on the vertical retorts. 

The total amount of coal carbonized in the year was 93,580 metric 
tons (about 92,105 tons) and of cannel 595 metric tons (about 585 tons). 
The total make of gas was 32,249,260 cubic metres (about 1140 million 
cubic feet). The average make of gas per ton of material carbonized 
was therefore 12,287 cubic feet, compared with 12,186 cubic feet per 
ton in 1909. The make of gas per ton of coal andcannel in the settings 
of inclined retorts was 11,375 cubic feet, compared with 13,546 cubic 
feet per ton of common coal only in the vertical retort settings. Both 
these figures show an improvement on the previous year’s working. 
The average net calorific power of the gas made was 514 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot at 60° Fahr., 30 inches, and saturated. The coal carbonized 
was entirely German. There was a brief interruption of the working 
of the mechanical conveying plant in the month of June, 1910, owing 
to the floods caused by the high water in the Limmat Valley. The cost 
of coal, including cannel, delivered into the retort-house, was 27s. 4d. 
per ton, as compared with 27s. 8d. per ton in 1909. 

The make of gas for the year showed an increase of 5*o1 percent. as 
compared with 1909, and the make per shift of workmen also showed 
a sligbt increase. The make of gas per retort-day in the inclined re- 
torts was 10,608 cubic feet, and in the vertical retorts 14,653 cubic feet. 
The make of gas per man per shift was, however, for the inclined re- 
torts, 66,041 cubic feet, and for the vertical retorts 174,426 cubic feet. 
There was an increase of 6°55 per cent. in the gas supplied to private 
consumers. The gas sold expressly for cooking and heating purposes 
now amounts to 61°82 per cent. of the total production, as compared 
with 59°75 per cent. in 1909. On the other hand, the gas sold to private 
consumers for lighting purposes has fallen from 15°99 per cent. in the 
previous year to 15°16per cent. The unaccounted-for gas is lower than 
hitherto; being now 3°53 per cent. of the make. The average con- 
sumption of gas per head of the population within the City boundary, 
exclusive of that used for public lighting and unaccounted for, amounted 
to 5004 cubic feet, as compared with 4955 cubic feet in 1909. 

The report gives particulars of the effects on the production and out- 
put of gas of the flooding of the works in June, 1g10, of which some 
particulars were given in the “ JourNAL” at the time [Vol. CXI., p.g8}. 
The gas supply was interrupted for 37 hours from this cause. 

The coke consumed in the retort furnaces during the year amounted 
to 14 per cent. of the coal carbonized in the inclined retorts, and to 
15 per cent. of the coal carbonized, with steaming, in the vertical 
retorts. A lower price was obtained for coke than in the previous 
year. The yields of bye-products were substantially the same as in 
1909 ; but the returns from them generally were rather lower than in 
that year—ammonia being, however, an exception. The material used 
for purifying consisted chiefly of ‘ Giulini” or Lux purifying material, 
although some Dutch bog ore was also employed. Owing to the 
cessation during the year cf the use of English coal, the proportion 
of sulphur in the gas distributed fell to the normal figure of 15 grains 
per 100 cubic feet. : 

The experimental gas-making plant, which consists of a setting of 
two horizontal retorts, was in constant use; and 33 samples of coal 
were examined for the information of the gas-works’ staff, while 57 
samples were examined for the Swiss Coal Union and other bodies. 
A new method of determining the hardness or firmness of the coke 
produced was tried. The coke, after weighing, was discharged with a 
fall of 8-2 feet on to a cement floor, and then passed through screens 
of 14-inch and 14-inch mesh. Coke, which gives 57 to 65 per cent. of 
lumps which will not pass through the 14-inch screen, is regarded as 
up to the standard degree of hardness. Any excess above this propor- 
tion is considered to give a proportionately higher value to the coke. 
One investigation of interest was that of a solution for filling gas-meters 
known as “Frigorin,” which consists of a 30 per cent. aqueous solu- 
tion of calciumchloride. Eleven weeks’ exposure tothe open air showed 
that it volatilized at the same rate as 80 per cent. glycerine—that is to 
say, both liquids lost about 20 per cent. in weight. The frigorin, on 
the other hand, attacked metal rods more freely than the glycerine 
solution, though less freely than distilled water. It is concluded from 
these experiments that glycerine, notwithstanding its higher cost, 1s 
preferable to Frigorin for wet gas-meters. The number of public 
lamps in use was 6688, containing 8394 burners. Of these, 5! had 
flat-flame burners. The number of automatic igniting and extinguish- 
ing appliances in use was increased by 229 in the course of the year, and 
1779 lanterns are now equipped with them. The average mantle con- 
sumption per street lamp was 6°96 per annum, and of chimneys 3°07 
per annum, both of which figures are lower than those for the previous 
year. The accounts show a total net profit on the year’s working of 
1,375,148°65 francs (about £55,006). 





Gas-Workers’ Wages at Hereford.—In the report of the Gas Com- 
mittee which was adopted at the monthly meeting of the Hereford 
Town Council, it was stated that the Committee had received an ap- 
plication for an increase of wages from the stokers and others at the 
works, and had decided : (1) That the wages of the stokers and coal- 
wheelers when working on two beds of retorts be increased as follows: 
Stokers, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. ; coal-wheelers, from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per 
man per shift. That when working on three, four, or five beds of re- 
torts, the work be re-arranged and the wages increased as follows : 
Stokers, from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per man per shift ; assistant stokers, 
from 4s. 6d. to 5s. ; coal-wheelers, from 4s. to 4s. 6d. (2) That the 
wages of the coal-men be increased from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per man per 
shift. The Gas Manager (Mr. W. W. Townsend) estimated the cost 
of the increase, with the re-arrangement of work, at £50 per annum, 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Wednesday at De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C.—Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. M‘Leod) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the minutes of the last ordinary and extraordinary 
general meetings, the seal of the Company was affixed to the Register 
of Proprietors, and the report and accounts, which were given in the 
‘* JourNAL ’’ for the rst inst., were presented. 

The CuairMAN: Ladies and gentlemen,—I think the opening para- 
graph of the report is sufficient to inform you that the past half-year’s 
working has been satisfactory, inasmuch as, after meeting all our obli- 
gations, we have been able to carry forward £34,371 to the current 
account. When you remember that this result has been arrived at 
in face of greater competition, increased labour charges, and, most 
important of all, greater cost of our raw material—coal—you will 
naturally ask how it has been done. 


FINANCIAL SUCCESS DUE TO TECHNICAL PROGRESS. 


Well, success has been due to technical rather than to commercial 
reasons ; and on this account, prominence has been given to them in 
the second paragraph of the report. For many years, the method by 
which coal gas was officially tested for its illuminating value was un- 
fair and incorrect ; and enormous loss was caused to the consumer by 
the wastage entailed in working to it. The substitution of the present 
scientific method is entirely due to the work done by this Company, 
first in the laboratory, and afterwards before Parliament. Released 
from the necessity of conforming to an obsolete standard, engineers 
were free to turn their attention to the important problem of the scien- 
tific carbonization of coal, with results such as those you have now 
before you. The cost of placing the coal into the retort where it is 
carbonized is not increased ; but by more scientific treatment of it, we 
improve our gaseous yield, we avoid damaging our tar products by 
decomposed gas, and we produce a coke which is not so friable, and 
can therefore be handled and stored with less waste. Of course, we 
are not alone in reaping these advantages. They are shared by other 
undertakings both in London and throughout the country; and this 
Company may well be proud of the part it has played in placing the 
gas business of the kingdom upon a firmer basis than ever. 


ITEM OF PURIFICATION. 


Before I leave the item of manufacture, I ought to say a word upon 
the question of purification, the cost of which you will have noticed 
has increased from £13,300 to £25,800. Part of this increase arises 
from the extended use of lime, which has been adopted as a more or 
less temporary expedient, pending the search for more satisfactory 
methods. A good deal of experimental work on the subject has been 
carried out by our chemical and engineering staff; and we expect to 
have at work during the present year a large-scale plant in which will 
be embodied our latest knowledge of one aspect of the purification 
question. 
GROWTH OF CONSUMPTION. 


As regards the increase in our business, which, as the report states, is 
2°62 per cent., it may be interesting to point out that the increase is 
equal to the entire consumption of a town such as Carlisle ; so that, 
although the limits within which we supply gas are fixed, our business 
continues to expand. Shopkeepers have taken up with avidity the use 
of high-power gas-lamps; and we now have in use upwards of goo of 
these, with an illuminating power of something like one million candles. 
I ought, perhaps, to say that the efficiency of high-power gas lies in 
the fact that either the gas or air—it does not much matter which—is 
supplied under increased pressure, which, by reducing the size of the 
flame, and allowing its heat to be developed within a smaller compass, 


greatly increases the efficiency of the mantle results, which is largely 
a function of temperature. 


GAS FOR COOKING AND HEATING. 


The prejudice against the use of gas for purposes other than lighting is 
rapidly dying out, as is proved by the continued growth of the number 
of cooking and heating appliances in use. Gaseous fuel is, indeed, 
continuously taking the place of coal; and I am afraid that to the 
purveyors of the latter competition is becoming unpleasantly acute. 
fam prompted to this remark by the fact that a circular has recently 
been widely distributed in South London suggesting that only coal- 
fires are cheap and healthy. With regard to the former suggestion, 
we are quite content to leave the matter with our consumers, who are 
answering it for themselves by the increased quantity of apparatus they 
are hiring and purchasing. In respect of the second, medical testimony 


py ag to grow as to the boon to health of using properly-designed 
gas-fires. 


COAL SUPPLY. 


The one real cause for anxiety in our business is the supply of cheap 
coal. When the Eight-Hours Bill was receiving consideration, we 
were told by Mr. Herbert Gladstone that the adoption of the system 
would enable expensive mining plant and machinery to be employed 
continuously, and, by thus reducing standing charges, allow pits to 
be worked more economically, and thus cheapen coal, upon which 
every industry is more or less dependent, but few as greatly as our 
own. There is, however, this fundamental difference between gas 
producers ard coal producers—that while we rely upon extending the 
use of gas, and thus reducing its cost, and at the same time increasing 
the earnings of our workpeople, the colliers profit, not by a larger out- 
put of coal, but by the higher prices that can be obtained for it. Under 
the present system of remuneration, therefore, they are not likely to 
view with favour any methods of working coal mines more econo- 
mically, even though it would be to the benefit of every industry in 
the country. It is difficult to believe that any other than such an 
economic reason could inspire a threat to strike against the method of 
working which they sacrificed their independence to obtain. It would 





certainly be for the benefit of industry —_ if some other basis 
than the present one could be adopted for the regulation of miners’ 
wages. It is difficult to avoid contrasting it with our own co-partner- 
ship, in which the interests of every employee lie in the direction of 
lower prices to consumers reducing costs by increasing consumption. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP PRINCIPLES AND ACCIDENTS. 


I have recently drawn attention to the great diminution in accidents re- 
sulting from the application of co-partnership principles. As you are 
aware, the machinery provided by the State for dealing with industrial 
accidents is two-fold. The Factory and Workshops Act provides a staff 
of doctors and technical inspectors, whose duties are to make sugges- 
tions for the prevention of accidents, and to see that they are carried 
out ; and for the accidents which happen, the State, by the various 
Workmen's Compensation Acts, provides for the payment of monetary 
compensation to the sufferer. The Actsalso contain “ contracting-out ” 
clauses, by which, if any mutual schemes are evolved better in the 
opinion of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies than the provisions 
made by Parliament, they may be substituted for them. With the help 
of our men, we formulated such a scheme some ten years ago ; and one 
of its provisions is that a jury of workmen inquire into every accident, 
in order to find out whether similar ones could be obviated in future, 
and, if so, to recommend the means to be employed. A concurrent 
advantage arising out of the working of the scheme is that malingering 
is practically unknown, while the percentage of accidents has been 
greatly reduced by the elimination of preventable ones. And no one will 
dispute that it is better to avoid an accident than to pay liberally for its 
happening. The idea of ‘‘contracting-out ” was, and still is, in many 
quarters an unpopular one applied to an Act of Parliament—legislators 
and the legislated-for alike seem to have so much belief in its infal- 
libility. But in our case “‘contracting-out,” has been an indisputable 
boon to many thousands of workers, since it rendered possible their 
joining hand in hand with the officials to their mutual benefit. 


THE INSURANCE BILL. 


The accounts we have been discussing will remind you that, not only 
is provision made for accidents, but also for sickness. For seventy 
years—since, the report tells you, 1842—a mutual fund to provide against 
sickness has been in operation among the employees of the Company. 
At one time it was obligatory upon all regular hands to belong to it ; 
but the Legislature, in its wisdom, having decreed that provision for 
sickness should not be compulsory, this condition was withdrawn. The 
fund has been a great blessing to all employees. It has provided 
liberally for sickness and for death, and through it considerable dona- 
tions have been made to hospitals, dispensaries, sanatoria, and con- 
valescent homes. It has helped wisely exceptional cases of distress 
arising among its subscribers; and malingering has been a negligible 
quantity in its administrations. There can be small wonder then that 
the Company’s workmen view with alarm the threatened destruction 
of the fund by the Government Insurance Bill, which will inevitably 
be the case if its present provisions are carried through. It will be a 
great pity if the exemption of local bodies from its operations cannot 
be extended to gas undertakings, even though the Bill may differ in 
this respect from the German model upon which it is based. 


LABOUR SAVING IN GERMAN GAS-WORKS. 


In this connection, I may say that I have had the opportunity of 
inspecting not a few of the latest examples of gas-works design 
in Germany, municipal and otherwise ; and I have been very much 
impressed with one striking fact with regard to them, which may 
have been overlooked when material for the present Bill was being 
obtained. This was the remarkable extent to which expenditure has 
been carried in order to dispense with labour. Everything possible 
that could be done by machinery, and almost regardless of first 
cost, was done. From the moment coal came alongside the works 
until it entered the retorts, and from the time the coke left the retorts 
until it was screened and loaded into the buyers’ waggons, it was un- 
touched by hand; and when I asked the cause of this state of affairs, 
I was told: ‘* We are so heavily handicapped in respect of labour 
obligations, that we strive our utmost to dispense with labour as much 
as ever wecan.” Well, that is a very different principle from the one 
adopted by this Company, where machinery is only used if the parti- 
cular work cannot be performed so satisfactorily by hand. I for one 
should be very sorry to see the German system widely adopted over 
here; but it will inevitably come if an irksome attitude is substituted 
for the present relationship between employer and employed. For 
myself, I am a believer in labour tempered with such leisure as will 
keep the mind healthy in its healthy body. 


COMPANY’S RELATIONS WITH THEIR WORKMEN. 


I ought, perhaps, to apologize before I sit down for having detained you 
so long with labour matters. My excuse will be found in the balance- 
sheet, where you will see that we pay in wages in South London some- 
thing like £560,000 a year ; so that it is not a small matter in relation 
to our business. Having regard to the trouble which is taking place all 
around us—the disturbed condition of the labour world generally—it 
is a great satisfaction to me and my colleagues, and also to the officials 
of the Company, to be able to come here to-day and report to you that 
our relationship with our men in all departments and in all branches 


was never more satisfactory, never more harmonious, than it is at the 
present day. 


MOTION FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE REPORT 


ae 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not think I need detain you any more 
with regard to the report. It speaks for itself as to most of these 
items, and it would only weary you if I made a lot of comparisons, 
which, after all, you are just as able to do, with the corresponding 
half-year’s accounts before you, as I am myself; but if there are any 
questions which any shareholder desires to ask, I shall be pleased to 
answer them. I have now to move: ‘That the report and accounts 


now presented be received and adopted, and the report entered on the 
minutes.” 


The Deputy-CHarrMan (Mr. Frank Bush) said : The Chairman has 
dealt exhaustively with the report and accounts; and when he has, so 
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to speak, gone over the field, it leaves very little for a gleaner. I 
heartily concur in the remarks he has made about the Company’s 
sick fund. Why the fund should be superseded by the Government 
measure which gives diminished benefits, I really cannot understand. 
You have heard that the fund has stood the test of time for nearly 
seventy years. I was its Hon. Secretary and one of the Trustees for 
twenty-six years, and I know how much workmen appreciated it. It 
has pleased me very much to see the businesslike way in which the 
workmen have gone about this matter. They have appointed a Com- 
mittee, and this Committee has interviewed a number of Members of 
Parliament, with, I hope, good result. This I can say for the mem- 
bers of the Board, that, individually and collectively, they will do the 
best they can to keep the fund intact. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the motion for the adoption of the report and accounts. 

The Cuairman, before putting the resolution, invited criticisms of 
the report. 

There being no response, the motion was carried unanimously. 


Tue DIVIDEND. 


The CHarRMAN next moved: ‘‘That a dividend at the rate of 
£5 9s. 4d. per cent. per annum be now declared, and that the warrants 
be transmitted to the registered addresses of the proprietors by post.” 
He said he need not remind the proprietors that the dividend was a 
statutory one, dependent upon the price of gas being 2s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Although he was not there to prophesy, he hoped the day 
might not be far distant when the Company might see their way clear 
to making a reduction in price. It would not be this year; but he 
would be very disappointed if they were not ina position to make a 
reduction next year. 

Mr. James C. D. Hunter (an Employee-Director) seconded the 
motion ; and it was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that this concluded the business of the 
meeting. 

VoTEs OF THANKS. 


Alderman How -etr said he did not think they would like to separate 
without doing the usual courteous thing in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Board of Directors for their excellent 
report. There was really nothing whatever in it to criticize—it was all 
congratulation ; and probably the least said the better. The Company 
had had an extraordinarily successful half year; and the Chairman 
had expressed the hope that next year it would be better still. Taking 
one thing with another, he thought the shareholders were in a good 
thing. He had no doubt that a great deal of the success of the Com- 
pany was directly attributable to the Chairman. He (the speaker) had 
known him a good many years, and knew the hard work he had done 
as a salaried officer of the Company. But now that he had retired 
from this position, he worked harder even than he did before in bring- 
ing the Company to the successful condition in which it now stood. 
One man, of course, could not do this by himself ; and much was due 
to the adhesion and help of the other members of the Board. Taking 
all the circumstances into account, the report was an extraordinarily 
good one. He had the greatest pleasure in proposing the vote. 

Mr. SPENCER seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The CuatirMaN thanked Alderman Howlett for his eulogistic remarks, 
and said that gentleman could not better have voiced the state of affairs 
with regard to the Board. They all worked hard for the good of the 
Company ; but as he had pointed out, this would be of little use unless 
the officers and the staff did their duty. The commercial branch also 
set a good example in this respect; and he could assure them that, 
both on the technical and the commercial side, they had an admirable 
staff. In his speech, he laid emphasis on the technical part, because, 
after all, this was the foundation of their business; and when this 
was assured—when it was all as it should be—then the commercial 
section came along and increased the business, as they had done in this 
Company. He would like to propose that their best thanks be given to 
the officers and staff of the Company. 

Mr. Rogsert Morton seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The CuieF ENGINEER (Mr. W. Doig Gibb) said it was quite a plea- 
sant task to reply to a vote of thanks when they had had such an excel- 
lent half vear ; but their very success should remind them that probably 
at some future date, for they could not always be beating records, a 
half year might come when the technical staff—he hoped through him- 
self—might have to face the ordeal of explaining away results which 
were not quite so good. In the meantime, he thanked them, in the 
name of the technical staff. He could only reiterate what had been said 
—that the technical staff and the commercial staff, together with the 
workmen, were working together with a long pull and a strong pull. 

The Secretary also thanked the meeting most sincerely on behalf 
of himself and his colleagues. They had an excellent staff of technical 
men; and the commercial section did its best to follow the example set 
by these two wings of the undertaking. With regard to co-partnership, 
there was no feature of the Company’s working that was more interest- 
ing to his colleagues and himself, and from which they gathered more 
hope of the future. Every week he got individual examples from men 
of all grades of the value attached to this feature of their employment ; 
and he was quite sure that, while the spirit he had indicated obtained 
among the men, they would get no trouble such as was now agitating 
London and other parts of the country. 





Rotherham Gas Undertaking.—In his annual report, Mr. Samuel 
Hall, jun., Burgess Auditor at Rotherham, points out that, comparing 
the results of this year’s working with last, there is an increase in the 
net profit of all the trading departments. The Gas Department shows 
an increase in sales of £577, due to the sales by automatic meters. He 
thinks the time has arrived when these customers, who have to pay for 
their gas before they get it, should come in for consideration ; and in- 
stead of the whole of the surplus being handed over to the relief of the 


rates, there should be a reduction in the price of gas to the automatic 
meter users, 





COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Meeting of the Company was held last Thursday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. Brapsuaw in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. J. Bradfield) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read. 


DIRECTORIAL AND OFFICIAL CHANGES. 


The CuHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: I regret that I have to preface the few remarks I have to make 
to-day with an expression of deep regret at the loss the Company have 
sustained through the death of our esteemed colleague, Mr. John 
Giles Pilcher. Mr. Pilcher was, the report states, for twenty years, 
a member of the Board, a constant attendant at these gatherings, 
and rarely absent from the Board meetings. He took a very keen 
interest in the affairs of the Company; and we at the Board very 
much miss his genial and helpful presence.. We passed a resolution of 
condolence and regret, and sent it to the family; and I am sure the 
proprietors generally would wish to be associated with the resolution. 
As to the vacancy caused by the lamented death of Mr. Pilcher, the 
Board were of one mind in making an offer of the vacant seat to the 
late Secretary, Mr. H. D. Ellis. Mr. Ellis had been for considerably 
more than thirty years the Secretary of the Company, and had done us 
valuable service. We felt it to be in the true interests of the Company 
that we should retain for its benefit his long experience, his great 
knowledge of gas administration, and his knowledge of affairs and 
men. Iam sure we shall have your cordial approval in the step we 
have taken. I should like to express in your name and ours to-day, 
our hearty welcome to Mr. Ellis in his new capacity as a Director of 
the Company, and to voice the hope that he may have long life to 
serve the Company in the new office. I should also like to say 
that the Directors were equally unanimous in voting Mr. Ellis 
a retiring allowance on the scale and terms which are usual in 
such cases ; and I am sure we shall also have your full approval in this 
matter. Regarding the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. Ellis 
from the position of Secretary, we have appointed as Secretary Mr. 
Frederick J. Bradfield who has been for the last nine or ten years the 
Accountant of the Company, and has discharged the duties of the office 
to the entire satisfaction of the Board and of Mr. Stanley Jones, the 
Engineer and General Manager. We have great confidence in asking 
Mr. Bradfield to undertake both the duties of Secretary and Accountant. 
We have done the very best we could do in the interests of the Com- 
pany ; and we feel equally confident that the duties will be most ad- 
mirably performed. Under an old Act (which, I venture to think, is 
somewhat obsolete now), the determination of the remuneration of the 
Secretary can only be exercised at a general meeting of the Company ; 
and therefore I shall have to submit a resolution presently for your 
approval, fixing Mr. Bradfield’s remuneration. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICE AND THE EFFECT. 


When we had the pleasure of meeting you on the last occasion, I had 
the great privilege of announcing that we had decided to reduce the 
price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. But at the time I felt it neces- 
sary to utter a word of warning—that it might be we should not be 
able to earn the dividend we were then paying. But in the result we 
have earned the dividend we shall be entitled to pay under the sliding- 
scale, and have during the past twelve months put a sum of £10,000 
to the undivided balance that is carried forward. I think you will 
agree with me that this is very satisfactory. The 2d. per 1ooo cubic 
feet reduction cost the Company £13,690 during the past half year ; 
and for the year it would be about double this sum. During the half 
year we have made a good deal of it up. We have had an increase 
of nearly 33 per cent. in the sales of gas, which represents 54} million 
cubic feet, and in money about £6300. Then the rent we receive for 
the hire of stoves and meters has gone up by some £2200; so that you 
see we have made up more than half of the loss in these ways alone. 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE FINANCIAL RESULT. 


Just to give you a bird’s eye view of the operations of the half year. 
The balance of profit amounts to £66,587. This time last year it was, 
of course, more, because we were charging an additional 2d. for gas. 
It was then £74,451, which is £7864 more. But the balance of profit 
this year is quite sufficient to pay the interest on the debenture stock, 
and the interest on the money borrowed from time to time from the 
bank, which amount together to £8504. It is also sufficient to pay a 
dividend at the rate of £5 gs. 4d. per cent. on the 4 per cent. stock, 
and £5 6s. 8d. on the 34 per cent. stock, which amount together to 
£56,296; and there is then a surplus of £1787, which will be added to 
the sum brought forward, £52,032, and make an amount of undivided 
profit of £53,819, which is very nearly equal to a half-year’s dividend. 
I should like to see this sum grow larger, because it is the first line of 
defence between an increase in the price of gas and a reduction in 
dividend. At the same time, I think it is a satisfactory figure; and it 
has rarely been as large. 


COAL AND OIL. 


Now if you will turn to the revenue account, I will very shortly call 
your attention to the salient figures in it. On the expenditure side, 
the total expenditure was £12,382 more than it was in the correspond- 
ing half of 910; and the principal items of increase are as follows: 
Coal and oil cost us £3591 more. I should like to say a few words 
about coal and oil. We have made our new contracts for the current 
twelve months at a considerable reduction—in fact, we have gone 
back to the prices of 1909. With regard to oil, our present oil con- 
tracts cover us to the end of the year; but then we shall have to pay 
a slightly higher price—not to a great extent. The outlook in the coal 
market is not altogether a very pleasant one at the present time. As 
you will have seen, there has been a disturbance in the North ; and 
the Northumberland miners have passed a vote (I think nearly unani- 
mously) calling upon the Miners’ Federation to declare a national 
strike against the three-shift system. You probably remember that 
before the Mines’ Eight-Hour Bill was passed, the two-shift system was 
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worked up North; but when the Bill became an Act, they worked 
three eight-hour shifts a day, with the result that the output was con- 
siderably increased. In South Wales and the Midlands, the men have 
refused to work the three-shift system; and now, I am afraid, up 
North there is an agitation to give up the three-shift system there. 


RATES AND TAXES AND OTHER ITEMS. 


Then we have spent £2900 more on distribution, which is principally 
due to the fact that we had a larger number of stoves to handle. This 
is an item that will rise half year by half year; and it is satisfactory, 
because it is one of the means whereby we sell our gas. A more 
serious increase in the expenditure of the Company is rent, rates, and 
taxes, which amount to £14,577 for the half year. This time last year 
it was £12,757—sOo that it is now £1820 more, and is due principally to the 
higher assessment of the works. I think I told you last half year that it 
was the year of the quinquennial assessment ; and we were unable to 
resist the putting up of the valuation of our works. The rates, however, 
now amount to no less than 2d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, which 
is a very serious charge not only on the Company, but on our poor 
consumers in the East-end of London. I need hardly remind you 
that within the last few years we have had a great deal of increased 
taxation, in addition to the rates, put upon us. Not very long since 
there was the Workmen’s Compensation Act; and this last year 
we have had the port dues under the Port of London Act. Now 
we have facing us the charges under the National Insurance Bill, 
which, I think, will cost us something like £800 to {1000a year. I 
cannot say that I grudge this, because I think it will be of enor- 
mous benefit to our men. The Company have been in the habit of 
contributing to the men’s sick clubs—not largely, but sums sufficient 
to keep them going; and they have been a great benefit to a certain 
proportion of the men. A large number of the men belong to outside 
clubs ; and the Company, of course, have not contributed to them. 
Now I suppose all employers will come under the National Insurance 
Bill if it becomes law ; and in the case of this Company, we shall have, 
as I have said, to make a contribution of £800 to £1000. 


SOURCES OF INCOME, 


As to the other side of the account. Residuals have given us £8658 
more—coke £7006 more, and sulphate of ammonia £1844 more. Then, 
as I said, we have {2248 more for rental from stoves and meters. 
Gas gave us less by £6410. That is, you see, about half what the 2d. 
reduction cost us. Altogether our receipts are more by £4518; and 
deducting this from the expenditure (which was more by £12,383), we 
have our net revenue less by £7864. I am quite satisfied with this 
result ; and I hope you are equally so. It shows we are in a flourish- 
ing condition, and that our business has in it the elements of expansion 
which are altogether gratifying. 


CARBONIZING WAGES AND WORKING RESULTS. 


There are two items to which I should like to call attention. Our 
carbonizing wages are down as compared with this time last year by 
no less than £2000. Ten years ago carbonizing wages cost us no less 
than 34d. per 1000 cubic feet ; to-day they are costing us 13d. per 1000 
cubic feet. I mention this because it reflects the greatest credit upon 
the management, and more especially upon our Engineer and General 
Manager. It means that he is keeping his works up to date with 
modern machinery, and that everything is being done to economize in 
working that it is possible to do. There are other records in the 
accounts which go to his credit and tothat of the Managers of the works 
—Mr. Williams at Poplar, and Mr. Gill at Wapping. That is the gas 
made per ton of coal carbonized—12,455 cubic feet. It is certainly 
a record for the Company ; and it is a high figure indeed. The coke 
made for sale per ton of coal has also come up to 1o$ cwt.; and the 
ammoniacal liquor has gone up to 393 gallons. These are all records 
for the Company ; and they are all creditable figures indeed. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

The other point to which I should like to draw attention is that of 
profit-sharing. We spent £3370 during the half year under this head. 
The bonus now amounts to 6 per cent. on the men’s wages; and the 
total cost for the year is £6474. But I say, with the full concurrence 
of the Engineer and of the Managers of the works, that every penny 
of this is money well spent, and that it gives full benefit to the Com- 
pany. Iam glad to say our relationship with the men is altogether 
satisfactory. They respond well to the interest that one takes in their 
welfare; and I see signs that they are becoming more thrifty. Dur- 
ing the past year, we had £3836 of savings deposited by the men 
and the staff of the Company. Altogether, the interest of the em- 
ployees in the Company amounts to just about £50,000; and I 
think I can say that, without the profit-sharing scheme, they would not 
have had anything like this amount of money. I have here a return of 
the profit sharing from the time that it began in this Company ten 
years ago up to the present. The number of profit sharers the first 
year was 823; now the number is 1234. The amount of bonus the 
first year was £3123; and the rate was 4 per cent. The amount of 
the bonus is now £6474; and the rate is 6 per cent. The amount of 
the employees’ interest in the Company was then £4000 ; now it is 
just under £50,000. Well, I look upon this as a very satisfactory 
record. We have had only to-day, just before coming into this room, 
an instance of the benefit it is to the men. There was a man aged 
64. He had done 36 years’ good service for the Company; and 
now his doctor has reported that, through heart trouble, he is no 
longer fit for work. We were enabled to grant him a small pension, 
which will help his declining days, and tend to make them comfort- 
able. But beyond this, he had standing to his credit, in the profit- 
sharing scheme, asum of £48. This is avery good thing for a man 
in his position ; and it will, I am sure, help him a great deal, as he has 
to face declining years and perhaps ill-health. 


CAPITAL AND CONFIDENCE, 


There is very little more to say on the present occasion. You see we 
lave not spent much on capital account. It is the smallest amount 
that has been spent in a half year since 1883, when nothing at all was 
expended. I am glad to say our capital account continues to go down; 





and it is at a very satisfactory figure per million cubic feet of gas sold. 
I am able to assure you that our works are thoroughly up to date, and 
are most efficiently maintained. We are carrying out certain small 
improvements at some of the stations which will tend further to econo- 
mize the cost of working. In fact, I do not know of anything which 
need cause us anxiety at the present time, except the disturbance in the 
labour market. We are at the moment suffering from a strike of car- 
men; but I have every hope it will soon be over, and that the Company 
will not suffer any considerable loss. I confidently believe that the 
next time we have the pleasure of meeting you we shall have a very 
good report to give of the Company’s affairs. 


The Deruty-CHarrMan (Mr. Walter Hunter), in seconding, said he 
would only venture to point out that the capital stood at £437 per 
million cubic feet of gas sold, as against £450 per million cubic feet this 
time last year. He might add that the Directors, as usual, recently 
paid a visit of inspection to the works, and found everything in perfect 
order. They had also a most satisfactory meeting with the Profit- 
Sharing Committee the previous week ; and they could not help being 
struck by the fact that the members of the Committee (drawn as they 
were from the workmen) were thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
thrift. This, the Directors hoped, the profit-sharing system would do 
much to stimulate. He thoroughly endorsed all the Chairman had 
said regarding the position of the Company. 

Mr. Ennis remarked that the proprietors would desire to associate 
themselves with the Chairman’s expression of regret at the death of 
Mr. Pilcher, who bore an old City name. He was also sure the pro- 
prietors would desire to register their entire accord with the Board’s 
disposition of the vacant seat by the election thereto of Mr. Ellis, the 
late Secretary. He might also convey to Mr. Ellis, as he was sure this 
was the feeling of the proprietors, their hearty thanks for his past ser- 
vices over a very long period, and their congratulations to him upon 
his elevation to the Board. They hoped to see him for many years 
occupying his present dignified position. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Deputy-Cuair- 
MAN, a dividend was declared for the half year at the rates per annum 
of £5 gs. 4d. per cent. on the 4 per cent. stock, and £5 6s. 8d. per 
cent. upon the 33 per cent. stock, in both cases less income-tax. 

The CHarrMAN next moved—‘' That the remuneration of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. F. J. Bradfield, be and is hereby fixed at £700 per annum.” 

The Deputy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was heartily 
carried. 

On the proposition of Mr. Frank Jones, seconded by Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and 
Directors. 

The CHAIRMAN expressing his acknowledgments, on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, remarked “honour to whom honour is due.” 
The proprietors would wish him to propose the usual vote of thanks to 
the officers of the Company, headed by Mr. Stanley Jones. While 
it was a “usual” vote of thanks, that did not mean it was to be per- 
formed in a perfunctory manner, because the proprietors owed a deep 
debt of gratitude for the enthusiastic interest the staff and men took in 
their work. The Directors could testify that the work could not be 
better done than it was. He was happy to say the whole of the Com- 
pany was one happy family ; and he was sure that everybody was 
contented and happy. Under such conditions, they obtained the best 
work out of the men. He believed there was thorough good feeling ; 
and nothing but a hearty desire to see the Company prosper. He in- 
cluded among the officers not only Mr. Stanley Jones and Mr. Brad- 
field, but he should like to make special mention of the Managers of 
the stations who did most admirable work—viz., Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Gill. They were most enthusiastic, and men up-to-date in their 
knowledge and skill. That their work was admirably performed, 
any expert could see from the accounts. He likewise included the 
workmen, who he believed, with few exceptions, gave the Company 
of their very best service, and he was sure it must have been hot and 
perspiring service the last few weeks. [Hear, hear.] 

THe Deputy-CHAIRMAN, in seconding, endorsed the remarks of the 
Chairman. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Jones, on behalf of himself and his staff, thanked the proprie- 
tors, observing that the work of all departments of the Company was 
made easier by the hearty backing up and support that a sympathetic 
Board gave them. He cordially endorsed all the Chairman had said 
regarding the state of the Company’s affairs. In these times of trouble 
in the fields of labour, he could say with confidence that the relations 
between the various ranks of the Company’s employees and the man- 
agement were as good as could be found anywhere. There was one 
little matter that would interest the proprietors, and that was the 
great change that was taking place in the form of the consumption of 
gas. He was much struck recently, in looking at the send-out on a 
Sunday, to see that, for three hours in the middle of the day, more gas 
was distributed than in any other similar period of the twenty-four 
hours. This was entirely due to the use of the gas-stove which the 
Chairman said cost much money, but which was money well spent. 
It helped to make a continuous load on the mains; and it assisted them 
to work economically. It was most satisfactory, as it was a field that 
could not be filled by rivals. 

Mr. BrapFIELD remarked that these were rather early days for him 
to acknowledge this vote of thanks in the position of Secretary. But 
he did think that as a member, and on behalf, of the secretarial and 
clerical staff, he was qualified to do so. This vote of thanks was 
almost an institution ; but if it were given up, it would be very much 
missed by the clerical staff. It was one of the opportunities they had 
of realizing that their services were appreciated. The Company hada 
young and keen clerical staff ; and he confidently said that they were 
deserving of the vote of thanks that was accorded half year by half year. 





A dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum on the preference 
shares, and one of 20 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares (both 
less income-tax), have been declared by the National Gas-Engine Com- 
pany, of Ashton-under-Lyne, for the half year ended June 30. These 
dividends relate, of course, to the shares in the old Company. 
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TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Saturday, 
the 5th inst., at the Gas-Works, Tottenham, Mr. Corset WooDALL 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. Topley) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing ; and the minutes of the preceding meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the report of the Directors was presented. 


FEATURES OF THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The CHarrRMAN said he was glad to meet the shareholders again, 
especially when the Directors had to present so satisfactory a report as 
that of which he now had to move the adoption. It was somewhat re- 
markable, looking at their accounts, that the total revenue for gas and 
residual products, regarded from the point of view of the charge per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold, was almost identical in the past half year 
with that received in the corresponding half of 19g10—viz., 3s. 3°95d. 
against 3s. 408d. The loss, due to a reduction in the price of gas at 
the beginning of the year, had been balanced by better receipts from 
residuals—coke, tar, &c. On the other side, the expenditure had been 
less by only one-third of a penny per 1000 cubic feet. The increase in 
profit was thus due almost exclusively to the larger quantity of gas 
sold. There had been spent on capital account during the half year 
£15,869 ; but against this had to be set £3572 written off for deprecia- 
tion of meters and stoves. The net addition was thus about £12,300. 
The relation of capital to business continued to improve—being now 
£419 per million cubic feet sold; and the charge for dividend and 
interest was 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Though the capital raised had 
been overspent by £31,500, there was no immediate necessity to issue 
more. The balances of net revenue and other funds invested furnished 
sufficient working capital at a cheap rate, and further funds so employed 
suffered no depreciation, whereas they had had to write considerable 
sums off those invested in high-class securities outside. While there 
was little of an exceptional character in the figures on revenue account, 
they were all good. An increase of more than 6 per cent. in the 
quantity of gas sold was gratifying, and, as he had said, the foundation 
upon which the success of the half year was based. The low price at 
which the Company were now able to sell gas was a guarantee that 
the growth at which they had had to rejoice in the past would be con- 
tinued in the future. 


ELECTRICAL COMPETITION—GAS-ENGINES TO GENERATE CURRENT. 


They had now for some time had experience of electrical competition. 
While it had meant the loss of some valued consumers, and had probably 
affected prejudicially the rate of growth, the prosperity of the Company 
was in no way menaced. The Wood Green District Council obtained an 
Electric Lighting Order nine years ago, but, he understood, had decided 
not to do anything with it. The Company were considerable ratepayers 
in the district, and might congratulate themselves on this fact, because, 
hai the Order been proceeded with, it would have meant a consider- 
able addition to the rates, as there was little chance of its ever being a 
profitable undertaking. The Company had incurred some expense by 
fitting up gas-engine plants for generating electricity on the premises 
of consumers. Where the quantity of current required was fairly 
large, the cost of generating compared favourably with a public supply 
in a district where great lengths of expensive cables would be required 
to serve the comparatively few people who wanted electricity. 


POINTS FROM THE WORKING STATEMENTS. 


At the last meeting, the Directors had to apologize for the large 
amount of unaccounted-for gas ; and he ventured to promise them that 
the high proportion would be reduced. In the past half year, it had 
been down to thevery satisfactory percentage of 2°33. Residuals were 
good, both in quantity and price. Thecost of raw materials used was 
greater by £2000. But residuals had yielded more by £3900; so that 
the net cost was less by nearly £2000. It was gratifying to know that 
the consumption of gas per consumer was again greater ; proving that 
the general applications of gas were growing in popularity. Although 
the price had been less by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet than it was last year, 
there was a larger revenue from gas by £3000. It was gratifying to 
know that, with one exception—that of Wandsworth—consumers in 
Tottenham were receiving the lowest priced gas of any suburban 
district around London. 


FINANCIAL POSITION—FURTHER REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


The financial result of the half-year’s work was that they had a profit 
on revenue account of £26,217, after providing {2000 for the general 
purposes fund. This was on the renewal account. From thissum the 
Directors proposed to carry {1000 to the insurance fund, to pay full 
dividends, and then there would be £5000 to add to the balance carried 
forward. The coal contracts for the current year were concluded on 
slightly better terms than last year. The success of the current half 
year was thus made certain; and he need hardly say that a further re- 
duction in the price of gas was consequently assured at Christmas next. 
The Company’s accumulated reserves now stood at £71,416; so that if 
they did have an occasional lean half year they could look forward to 
it with some degree of confidence. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAS—NEW LOW-PRESSURE LAMP. 


They had found the system of lighting by gas under high-pressure so 
popular in Green Lanes, Wood Green, and elsewhere, that they were 
laying special mains for this purpose in the principal roads of Totten- 
ham also. Gas so supplied had a largely increased value for other 
uses than lighting; and these might have considerable development. 
In the meantime, they would shortly have available a low-pressure 
lamp giving results so good that they might get practically the same 
effect without the need of special mains. In any event, the prospect in 
this direction of high-power lighting was excellent. 


VALUE OF SHOW-ROOMS. 


The Company had been involved in rather heavy parliamentary costs by 
reason of having to oppose the Greater London Railway Bill, which as 





originally drafted interfered with their interests in many ways. They 
settled their differences with the Company ; but the Bill had been re- 
jected by a Committee of the House of Lords. Many new factories 
were being built in the Company’s area; and the development of 
building estates for those who worked in them must follow, to the con- 
tinued advantage of the Company. The district of Southgate still 
grew in popularity as a residential quarter; and for the convenience 
of their numerous consumers there they had built some extensive show- 
rooms and a local service depét, which would be opened in September. 
In the meantime, they had opened a shop next door, and had received 
many appreciative remarks about itsconvenience. The largely increased 
sale of fittings, &c., in all their show-rooms testified that the public 
gladly took the opportunity of improving their households by introduc- 
ing more decorative fittings than were once regarded as satisfactory. 


SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


With regard to co-partnership, it was prospering financially, as the 
following figures would show: As compared with the position at 
June, 1910, the number of co-partners had increased by 2°1 per cent., 
and the bonus for the year by 184 per cent. ; the total stock transferred to 
co-partners being 32 per cent. The trust balances now stood at 12°3 
per cent, more this half year; while the withdrawable balance was 
16} per cent. The total bonus so far received by the co-partners had 
amounted to £12,177. The Chairman concluded by moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts. 


Mr. Henry BalLey seconded the motion; and it was carried unani- 
mously. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Sir DanieEL F. Gopparp, M.P., the Deputy-Chairman, moved the 
declaration of dividends at the rates of 74 per cent. per annum on the 
‘“A ” consolidated stock, and 53 per cent. per annum on the “ B” con- 
solidated stock, both less income-tax. In doing so, he pointed out that 
the resolution had undergone a great change of late years; but it was 
only in recent years that it had been proposed before the workmen of 
the Company. He supposed in the olden days the workmen used to 
regard the shareholders as “‘ bloated capitalists,” and think that they 
were worked a little extra hard to provide the dividends. Things had 
changed since then; and he did not think their workmen would ever 
regard the shareholders in that light again. This was very largely due 
to the efforts and good-will of their Chairman, who had made himself 
not only absolutely familiar with the details of the profit-sharing busi- 
ness, but had come to be acknowledged as an expert on this particular 
question. He (the speaker) was sure that their Chairman was gratified 
that the half-yearly meetings were attended by many of the men who 
formerly were excluded, but who now felt that their good work went 
to make up the full dividends of the concern, in which they shared. 
There was a little increase of dividend again this half year; and this 
did not need any words from him to commend it to the shareholders. 
It necessitated a few fractional figures; but nevertheless they meant 
more money to those who had invested money in the Company. He 
had been over the works again that morning, and there was every 
reason to feel that they were eminently satisfactory ; and he would also 
like to say that the work of the workers was very satisfactory—two 
very different things. When he compared the works with what they 
were at the time he first became a Director, he could not help noticing 
the vast improvement in them. This was mainly due to two people— 
very largely to the Chairman, for his innate love of what was tasteful, 
orderly, and efficient ; and also to their Engineer (Mr. A. E. Broad- 
berry), for his hatred of mess and muddle and misuse of space. The 
result was that they had now works which were good to look at and 
well adapted for their business; and it helped the men to do their work 
in the best possible way. 

Mr. JAmMEs CLoupsLeEy, J.P., seconded the motion. ae 

The CuairMay, in putting the motion, said the addition to the divi- 
dend was the full amount to which they were entitled for the reduction 
of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price. All he hoped was that they 
might continue these reductions for a considerable time to come, and 
then the eighths would in due course become fairly important amounts. 
The shareholders would bear in mind that the capital of the Company, 
as with so many other gas companies, had been converted from what 
it was originally into stock of twice the nominal amount. Therefore 
the dividends they were declaring were equal to 14} per cent. on the 
original stock, and 11} per cent. on the new stock as subscribed and 
paid for. These were considerable rates. But the phase of the under- 
taking of which he was most proud was that the present condition of 
the Company was that while they had these constantly increasing 
dividends they had a constantly reducing charge for gas supplied to 
the consumer in order to pay the dividend—the consumer could not 
complain of shareholders increased their dividend, if at the same time 
the Company continued to carry on the same policy of reducing the 
price of gas. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


CONCLUDING BUSINESS. 


Mr. J. Ranpatt, in proposing that Mr. Corbet Woodall, one of the 
retiring Directors, be re-elected, referred to the fact that since the 
Chairman had been on the Board of the Company the sale of gas bad 
risen from 296,580,000 cubic feet in 1883 to 1,557,539,000 cubic feet 
last year, or an increase of 425"1 per cent. ; while the price had been 
reduced from 3s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. per roco cubic feet. This increased 
sale meant, he said, that the Chairman had, with the assistance of the 
Engineer, undertaken the supervision of all the structural work. He 
might go so far as to say that the works had been constructed three 
times during Mr. Woodall’s service in the Company, until to-day there 
was not one brick left to tell of the old works as they were when he 
joined the concern. Not only had he watched the progress of the 
business, but he had also looked after the interests of the workers, 
particularly in the matter of the co-partnership scheme. ; 

Mr. J. Eve seconded the motion ; and it was carried unanimously. 

The Cuairman, in returning thanks, said that when Mr. Randall 
pointed to the reconstruction of the works two or three times over as 
illustrating the work done by him, it gave him the opportunity of ex- 
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pressing the thanks he felt to Mr. Broadberry for the way in which he 
had carried out his work all the time he (the Chairman) had known 
him. The position of a technical chairman was a difficult one when 
working with a capable engineer. But he could say most sympatheti- 
cally that he had never found any difficulty whatever in working with 
Mr. Broadberry. He had never met him without feelings of complete 
satisfaction, and had never made a suggestion that had not been con- 
sidered by him as a brother engineer with a view to finding out what 
was best; so that their association had been one of unalloyed pleasure 
from the first. The Chairman concluded by proposing the re-election 
of Sir Daniel Goddard as a Director. 

Mr. J. L. CHAPMAN seconded the motion; and it was carried. 

Sir DanieL having returned thanks, the retiring Auditor (Mr. 
Edmond Crowne) was re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. Keys, seconded by Mr. W. Brown, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman, Directors, Auditors, officers, 
staff, and workmen for their services during the past year. 

The CuHarrMAN, in acknowledging the vote, expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the Secretary and his staff, as well as 
by the workmen in the undertaking. 

The proceedings then closed. 


CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


In the report to be presented at the meeting of the Croydon Gas 
Company next Friday, the Directors express their pleasure in saying 
that, no doubt partly as a result of the two recent reductions in 
the price of gas, the sales in the past six months show an ircrease over 
the corresponding period of 1910 of 8°36 per cent. The number of 
consumers has augmented by 799, and that of stoves on hire by 1587; 
while 231 stoves have been soldtoconsumers. Residuals yielded good 
results during the half year; and contracts on favourable terms for 
the purchase of coal and oil and the sale of coke and tar are in force 
for the current year. In view of the prospects for the immediate 
future, the Directors announce a further reduction of 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the price of gas, to take effect as from the 1st of October. 
The system of high-pressure gas supply in the district has been further 
extended by laying a special main in North End, Croydon; enabling 
the owners of business premises there to secure the convenience and 
great economy of high-pressure lighting without the necessity of pro- 
viding accommodation on their premises for the compressing plant. 
They hope that during the coming winter extensive use may be made of 
the facilities thus afforded. 

The accounts accompanying the report show that the total revenue 
was £127,960, of which £87,589 was derived from sales of gas, £9873 
from rental of meters, stoves, and house fittings, and £30,384 from the 
disposal of residuals. Asum of £58,089 was expended on manufacture, 
and £17,726 on distribution ; rent, rates, and taxes came to £4786; 
management cost £4454; and the total expenses (inclusive of £1122 for 
the co-partnership scheme) were {91,791. The balance carried to the 
profit and loss account is £36,169 ; and the amount available for distri- 
bution is £40,815. The Directors recommend the payment of dividends 
at the rates of 15, 12, 10, and 5 per cent. per annum, all less income- 
tax, on the various classes of stock. This will absorb £23,524, and 
leave a balance of £17,291. 

The statements relating to the working show that, under the super- 
vision of Mr. J. W. Helps, the Engineer and General Manager, 43,702 
tons of coal and 450,381 gallons of oil were used during the half year to 
manufacture 722,294,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 672,434,400 feet 
were sold and 681,306,100 feet accounted for. The estimated quantities 
of residuals produced were: Coke, 26,221 tons; breeze, 5557 tons ; tar, 
526,994 gallons; ammoniacal liquor, 1,291,109 gallons—the make of 
sulphate being 475 tons. 





_ 





CAMBRIDGE GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday—Mr. W. B. REpFERN presiding, in the absence of Mr. E. H. 
Parker, the Chairman of the Company. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. E. King) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the report of the Directors, with the accounts for the six 
months ended the 30th of June, was presented. The accounts showed 
a sum of £22,544 available for distribution ; and the Directors re- 
commended the payment of dividends at the maximum rates. 

On the motion of the CHairMan, seconded by Mr. J. STANDLEY, the 
report was received and entered upon the minutes. 

The CuairMAN next proposed the declaration of the maximum divi- 
dends. In doing so, he said there had been an increase of just over 
#2852 in the receipts ; and though the expenditure had been higher, 
the Directors were able to pay the dividends recommended, and carry 
forward £160. Coal was rather dearer last year ; but this year’s con- 
tracts had been made at the same price asin 1909. This, together with 
the efficient working, had enabled the Directors to reduce the price of 
gas 1d. per 1000 cubic feet as from Midsummer last. This was the 
lowest price it had ever touched in Cambridge ; and though it did not 
Seem a great reduction, it meant £1570 to the consumers and £90 to 
the co-partners, It might be interesting to note that since 1902 these 
reductions had saved the consumers about £10,000. As he had men- 
tioned the co-partners, he might say there were now 120 who were en- 
titled to become shareholders ; and the Directors believed the scheme 
would be a great success. It was exceedingly satisfactory to note that 
there was an increase in the make of gas for the half year of 11,159,000 
cubic feet; showing an increase of 18,630,000 cubic feet for the year. 
They had sold 99 heating-stoves in the six months; making more than 
200 sold in the year. The popularity of gas for cooking was, of 
course, well known; but it was worthy of remark that during the very 
hot weather the gas sent out between twelve and one o’clock in the 
day had been greater than at any other similar period, even when the 
public lamps, shops, &c., had been lit. This in itself spoke volumes. 
Prepayment meters were more popular than ever, and had proved a 








real boon to the smaller householders. There had been an increase 
of 470 in the year ; bringing up to 4852 the number at present in use. 
The up-to-date condition of the works and the efficiency of the appli- 
ances enabled 11,860 cubic feet of gas to be produced from each ton 
of coal carbonized—an increase of 662 cubic feet. Another reason for 
the increased income was the quantity of tar sold for use on roads, for 
which it was becoming more and more popular all over the country. 
The sale of coke had also been good. 

Mr. J. Foster seconded the motion; and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

On the motion of the CHarrMAn, seconded by Mr. StanDLeEy, the 
salary of the Secretary was increased to £250 per annum. 

The retiring Director and Auditor having been re-elected, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman, Directors, and staff. 

The Cuairman, in acknowledging the vote, said the Directors would 
be able to do little without the staff. Both Mr. Auchterlonie (the 
Engineer and Manager) and Mr. Lawson (the Accountant) were worth 
their weight in gold for the way they worked and kept things going in 
their respective departments. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Wednesday 
—under the presidency of Mr. W. H. DELVEs. 


The CuarirMAN, in moving the declaration of the usual interim divi- 
dends, remarked that the past half year had been exceedingly pros- 
perous ; and this was the experience of most companies. The gas made 
showed an increase of 114 million cubic feet, which was 74 per cent. 
increase on the total. This rather extraordinary gain was as much as 
they had been accustomed to expect on the whole year. They had re- 
duced the price of gas 1d. per 1000 cubic feet; and this would mean 
about £650 decrease in rental. But instead of this, they had an actual 
increase of £882, which was beyond anything the Directors ventured to 
hope for. The cost of carbonizing material was £550 more, which was 
due, first, to more gas being manufactured ; and, secondly, to a slight 
increase in the cost of coal. The residuals were all favourable. Coke 
produced £740 more, tar £380, and ammonia £136; the result being 
that residuals yielded about 13d. per 1000 cubic feet more than the cor- 
responding half of last year. The only decrease was in public lighting ; 
but as this was now only 2 per cent. of their total sale, it was too small 
to be of material consequence. They hoped to have the new stoking 
apparatus in operation by October; but their working was now almost 
as economical as they could hope for. They were also constructing a 
storage tank for tar, which was now in large demand for road painting ; 
and they found that in the. summer months they could sell nearly as 
much as they could make in the year. The new apparatus for boiling 
tar was also giving very good results. He was glad to say that, on the 
half year, the Directors were fully justified in recommending the full 
statutory dividend, with the additional } per cent. to which they were 
entitled on the reduction of the price of gas. 

The motion was adopted ; and the Chairman was thanked. 





GLOUCESTER GAS COMPANY AND PROFIT SHARING. 


The third annual meeting of the members of the profit-sharing and 
saving scheme in connection with the Gloucester Gas Company was 
held a few days ago—Mr. J. H. Jones (Chairman of the Committee) 
presiding. Among those present was Mr. W. E. Vinson, the Secretary 
of the Company. 


The trust account showed a total of £608 4s. 9d.; the total amount 
of bonus in the withdrawal account was {501 7s. 8d.; and the savings 
account showed a balance of £494 2s. 4d. The grand total of the 
accounts thus amounted to £1603 14s. gd. 

The CuHatrMaN, in proposing the adoption of the accounts, said that 
at the end of the first year of the scheme the funds in hand amounted 
to {591 16s. 1d.; at the second annual meeting, they totalled 
{1121 11s. 6d.; and now they had gone up to £1603 14s. 9d. This, 
he thought, was very satisfactory growth; and there were several 
aspects of the scheme which gave cause for even greater satisfaction. 
According to the rules, part of what the members put by could not be 
withdrawn ; but one-half of it might be taken out. He was very glad 
to find that out of a total of £586 available, only £85 had been with- 
drawn. This sbowed that all the members thought it was a good 
thing to have ‘“‘a shot in the locker,” and to have that “shot” as big 
as possible. The Directors were extremely pleased to notice that the 
members looked upon the scheme as being a help to them in this way ; 
and they wished him to express their gratification at the manner in 
which the scheme had worked. Nothing could be better than that em- 
ployers and employees should have a common object of mutual satis- 
faction ; and he hoped that, as a result of the scheme, the Directors, 
the officials, and the men would always work together for their mutual 
advantage and for that of the shareholders and consumers. Under 
the scheme, each man had a personal interest in preventing the waste 
both of time and material; and he thought this was advantageous to 
all concerned. 

Mr. J. L. GRaNsMoRE seconded the motion ; and it was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON gave some figures showing the great increase of profit- 
sharing schemes among gas companies, and said that at the end of last 
year no fewer than 28 companies had adopted them. This affected 
19,613 employees, among whom £88,812 had been divided last year. 
The total profit to employees since profit sharing was founded had been 
£686,237. The South Metropolitan Gas Company adopted it 21 years 
ago, and last year divided among its 5459 employees no less than 
£41,133. During the 21 years, it had divided £505,675 among the 
men. He was sure the system had satisfactory results all round. In 
respect to the consumer, when he first became Secretary to the 
Gloucester Gas Company the price of gas was 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Now it was only 2s, ; and they hoped it would be still cheaper. 
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GLASGOW CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


The Annual Accounts—Reduction in the Price of Gas. 

The report of the Gas Committee of the Corporation of Glasgow, 
with the accounts for the year ending May 31 last, were submitted to 
the Town Council on Thursday last; the Lord Provost—Sir A. 
M‘InNEs SHAwW—presiding. 

The report of the Committee was as follows: 


The gross revenue amounts to . £896,046 6 8 
The gross expenditureto. . . . . . £683,482 1 2 
To this is added depreciation written off 

capital assets a es 66,047 & 3 


749,529 9 5 


Balance carried to profit and loss ac- 
OS eet eee 
The Committee had to meet the following 
requirements during the year :— 


£146,516 17 3 


(1) Annuitiesonstocks . . . . . . £21,55618 3 
(2) Contribution to Glasgow Corporation 

loans fund, in respect of Glasgow 

Corporation 3 per cent. stock re- 

deemable in 1921, issued in lieu of 

converted gas annuities “ 7,764 12 7 
(3) Interest on borrowed money, &c. . 43,621 5 6 
(4) Sinkingfund . ..... - 63,613 4 3 


136,556 © 7 


Leaving a surplus on the year’s opera- 
SS ee pcr eh ei) he fa.060 16 8 


which has been transferred to the credit 

of reserve fund account. > 
The balance at the credit of surplus 

revenue account, as carried forward 

last year,amountedto. . ... . 
Out of which was paid to the common 

good of the City, in terms of the special 

minute of the Corporation dated July 25, 

t910,fhegumor . . 2 6 te ls 


£37:247 4 1 


20,000 0 O 





Leaving to be carried forward to the credit 

of next year’s account the sum of £17,247 4 1 
The rate of interest payable to the Corporation loan fund in respect of 
money borrowed was £3 4s. gd. per cent., as compared with £3 4s. 6d. 
per cent. the preceding year. The Committee applied £6113 ros. od. 
of the amount at the credit of the sinking fund to the extinction of 
£895 of £9 per cent. and f21500f £6 15s. per cent. gas annuity stocks ; 
and the annuities formerly payable upon these stocks now cease to be 
a charge upon the revenue of the department. There has also been 
redeemed during the year, by the application of moneys at the credit 
of the same fund, a further amount of £18,175 of loans raised under 
the Glasgow Corporation (Tramways and General) Order Confirma- 
tion Act, 1901, and the Glasgow Corporation Order Confirmation Act, 
1905. The amount added to sinking fund for redemption of loans and 
redemption or conversion of annuities was £67,681 14s. The sinking 
fund, with its accumulations, now stands at £926,327 8s. 4d., of which 
there has been already applied in the redemption of borrowed money, 
3 per cent. stock and annuities, £774,490 16s. 5d.; leaving still avail- 
able for either of these purposes the sum of £151,836 11s. 11d. 

The Committee have pleasure in stating that the market for residuals 
has been more favourable to the Corporation during the past year. 
The consequent increase of income from this source amounts to 
£18,382 18s. 9d. The quantity of coal carbonized during the past year 
was 675,580 tons, as compared with 686,311 tons for the preceding 
twelve months—a decrease of 10,731 tons. The average price received 
per ton of coal carbonized this year was 4s. 6°129d., as compared with 
3s. 10°717d. for the previous year—an increase of 7°412d. per ton. 
The net sum realized from the sale of coke this year amounts to 
£104,578 6s. 7d., being £3429 15s. 9d. more than that of the preceding 
year. The total quantity of coke sold last year was 289,476 tons, as 
compared with 305,120 tons for the previous year—a decrease of 
15,644 tons. The average price received was 7s. 10°129d. per ton, as 
compared with 7s. 3:09d. for the previous year—an increase of 7°036d. 
per ton. The Committee again observe with pleasure a still greater 
quantity of gas made per ton of coal carbonized, which was 10,437 
cubic feet, as compared with 10,167 cubic feet for the preceding year— 
an increase of 270 cubic feet per ton, equal to 182,406,600 cubic feet ; 
61,248,800 cubic feet of extra gas having been sold, with a decrease in 
the coal carbonized of 10,731 tons. The unaccounted-for gas this year 
is 8°721 per cent., as compared with 8°641 per cent. for the preceding 
year—an increase of 008 per cent. 

Having regard to the favourable result of the year’s operations re- 
corded above, that the coal required next year has been contracted for 
on still more favourable terms, and notwithstanding that the scale of 
charges adopted last year resulted in a concession to the consumers of 
over £10,000, your Committee recommend that the scale of charges 
for next year be as follows : 

TABLE OF RATES FOR IQII-I2. 
A.—Within the City Supply District. 
1.—Lighting and Domestic Purposes— 
Per 1000 “4 Ft. 
Ss 


For gas supplied in quantities of Jess than 500,000 cub. ft. 2 0 
For the excess beyond 500,000 cub. ft. up to 2,000,000 _—s—7», I 11 
I 10 
I 9 
1 8 


ms 2,000,000 ary 6,000,000 __—s=»“"“”“ 4 
ie 6,000,000 es 70,000,000 ,, . * 
es 10,000,000 i 4 ee m 


* A reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic teet, 
II.—For Power and Manufacturing Purposes— 
Per 1000 Cub, Ft. 
Ss. 
For gas supplied in quantities of less than 20,000 cub. ft. 2 
For the excess beyond 20,000 cub. ft. up to 500,000 ,, . fr 
= 500,000 os 6,000,000 ,, . ti 
6,000,000 aya esi ea Ue 


UDO 





The following is an analysis of the sale of gas for the past year as 
compared with the sale for the previous year :— 















































Year 1910-11. 
Rate per Consumpti 
1000 ¢. ft. trad 
s. d. Cubic Feet. 
I.—-Within the city supply district. 
en) a er 2 0 4,232,081, 100 
Do. ae I II 362,944,100 
Do. — I 10 36,063,000 
Do. i I 9 22,866,700 
wz 4,653,954,900 
Gas-engines ° 16,945,300 
Do. 1 8 225,038,600 
Do. I 7 106,670,200 
——————————-_- 348,654,100 
Manufacturing purposes 2 0 29,106,800 
Do. ‘ero oe 1 8 165,774,000 
Do. co. oe I 7 80,869,500 
Do. PS ae 1 6 1,966,400 
aie 277,716,700 
Hotels, clubs, &c., 
Lighting . . 2 0 14,500,000 
Do. I II 33,224,800 
Do. eta) a hs A 5,086,500 
Do. ae oe oe 1,375,000 
Manufacturing. | ° 3,700,000 
Do. a ae eer ee 9,804,000 
Do. Seer ee 7 8,196,500 © 
| —— - 21,700,500 
Contract gas | 2 0 45,143,366 
Do. ; I 11 26,406,000 
Do. | 110 13,093,650 
Do. |x 9 150,565,764 
a 235,208,780 
Do. ee ae DS 320,198,270 
II.—Within the supplementary | 
supply district, outside the 
Parish of Old Kilpatrick. 
LO. ss 6 gs 6 3 0 5»771,000 
SR tes oS 2 11 28,600 
‘ ———— ; 51799,600 
Gas- engines 3 0 40,000 
Do. 2 8 112,200 
152,200 
Manufacturing purposes. 3 0 40,000 
ss = 4 ss 2 8 2,800 
— 2,800 
ae 2 8 390,300 
Within the Parish of Old 
Kilpatrick. 
REMUS ws 8 1) 16,684,000 
ie & 4. os. as 345,000 
17,029,000 
Gas-engines .... .| 2 2 60,400 
Do. ee te eee ee 519,400 
Do. RPV ahi di ee 5 a 176,400 
| 756,200 
Manufacturing . .. .j| 2 2 20,000 
Do. se Ge aero OE Be 64,300 
| —_— —__— 84,300 
PE ses Ss | SE 1,684,300 
III.—Prepayment supply within | 
the City supply district . | 2 7 417,381,600 
Within the supplementary | 
supply district . . . .| 2 9 1,467,100 
| — —. —_——_ 418,848,700 
6,356,406,950 
Used atworks .. 79,791,700 
| 6,436, 198,650 
ee 
Increase, gas sold F | — 59,502,900 cubic feet = 094 
per cent. 








III.—For Hotels, Clubs, and Institutions, other than for Lighting Purposes— 
Per 1000 Cub. Ft. 
s. . 


For gas supplied in quantities of less than 100,000 cub. ft. 2 © 
For the excess beyond 100,000 cub. ft. up to 500,000 ,, - fI 6 
* 500,000 - 6,000,000 ,, - TI 5 
6,000,000 “a a a a 


” . . . . . 
+ A reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet under scales II. and III. 


Under scales II. and III., consumers will be charged at these rates only 
from date of application therefor. Such supply to be consumed in one and 
the same premises and registered hy separate meter. 


1V.—Supply thrcugh prepayment meters. t 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
} A reduction of qd. per 1000 cubic feet. 

ee ee || rs. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
| A reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
B.—Within the Supplementary Supply District. 


I.—With the exception of the Parish of Old Kilpatrick, 50 per cent. extra 
per 1000 cubic feet on the above-mentioned rates. 
II.—Within the Parish of Old Kilpatrick— 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet extra on the above-mentioned rates. 


The Committee advertised for tenders tor coal to be supplied during 


the coming year, and have concluded contracts for the whole quantity 
required, at prices under those of last year. The works and mains 


V.—Public lamps 





have been maintained in an efficient condition during the year out of 
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revenue. The greatest quantity of gas sent out during the year in 24 
hours was 35,585,000 cubic feet. The maximum daily make was 
32,376,000 cubic feet. The number of ordinary meters in use on May 
31 was 221,613, as compared with 223,889 for the preceding year—a 
decrease of 2276. The number of prepayment meters in use on May 31 
was 57,068, compared with 49,957 for the preceding year—an increase 
of 7111. During the year, 34,430 meters were repaired. The number 
of gas-stoves on hire at May 31 was 56,493, as compared with 52,696 
for the preceding year—an increase of 3797. At the same date, there 
were also 22,504 small stoves and grills let out free of charge, as com- 
pared with 15,106 for the previous year—an increase of 7398. The 
number of gas heating and cooking appliances sold during the year was 
4228; and in addition to these, 1815 gas-fires were supplied on the 
hire-purchase system. The number of gas-engines in use and the total 
horse-power for this year and the preceding year were as follows :— 





Number. Brake Horse Power. 
Mayst, 19010. « « « « » 3996 oe 19,027 
SG, TRE sk ns ew ES oe 19,206 
Decrease... . om inereage. . . 179 


About 13 miles of new mains have been laid during the year, which 
brought the total up to 1028 miles. The Committee have pleasure in 
recording their appreciation of the efficient manner in which the work 
of the department has been carried out by the General Manager and 
the whole staff during the past year. 


The accounts show that of the stock capital of the undertaking the 
£300,000 of the two old Gas Companies, entitled to annuities at the 
rate of g per cent., £69,152 has been converted into Corporation stock, 
and £45,340 redeemed out of sinking fund, leaving £185,507; and that 
of the £115,000 stock of the old Companies entitled to annuities at 
the rate of 6? per cent., £28,805 has been converted into Corporation 
stock, and £16,340 redeemed out of sinking fund, leaving £69,855. The 
annuities payable have been reduced from £34,762 to £21,411. The 
total amount of loan capital authorized is stated at £4,200,000 ; but of 
this, £1,400,000 is sanctioned for the purposes of the electricity under- 
taking. The total sum borrowed for gas purposes has been £1,207,415. 
Of this, there has been redeemed £577,585. There has been borrowed 
for electricity purposes £1,158,185, and redeemed £241,814. There 
remains power to borrow to the amount of £967,303. 

The year’s capital expenditure amounted to £27,842. The principal 
items under this heading are: Pipes and cost of laying, £3708 ; meters, 
£12,728; gas-stoves, &c., £10,313. The capital account is stated at 
£2,335,920. Of this sum, there is applicable to the Temple station 
works £155,483; to the Provan station works, £700,537; to the Old 
Kilpatrick station and works, £1590; to Milngavie station and works, 
£923; to the workshops in Stirling Street, £17,948; to the chemical 
works at Dawsholm, £27,293; to the chemical works at Tradeston, 
£11,623; to the chemical works at Provan, £44,162; to the Dalmar- 
nock station and works, £54,048 ; tothe Dawsholm station and works, 
£268,799; to workmen’s dwellings at Dawsholm, {1199 ; to Tradeston 
station and works, £166,808 ; to pipes and cost of laying, £476,232 ; 
to gas-meters, £215,624; and to gas-stoves, £67,476. During the year, 
meters were purchased to the amount of £11,502. In the Gas-Stove 
Department, the capital expenditure was £18,662. Stoves, range 
fittings, &c., of the value of £8349, were sold during the year ; making 
the total sales in the department £52,197. 

In the revenue account, the income from the sale of gas is stated at 
£621,366—a decrease of £6698; from coke, £104,578—an increase of 
£3430; and from ammoniacal liquor and tar, £154,222—an increase of 
£18,383. Waste lime realized £869—an increase of £29; stove hires, 
£9465—an increase of £396; stand-by meter-rents, f106—an increase 
of £14; and incandescent stair lighting, £3564—an increase of £57. 
The total revenue was £896,046—an increase of £16,612. On the ex- 
penditure side, coal—675,579 tons, at an average cost of ros. 3°178d. 
per ton—cost £346,736—an increase of £7059; purifying materials, 
&c., cost £27,757—a decrease of £1173; salaries of engineers, superin- 
tendents, and officers at works amounted to £4504—a decrease of {82 ; 
workmen s wages amounted to £73,603—an increase of £3163 ; repairs 
and maintenance of works and plant cost £64,001—a decrease of £1135 ; 
and the carting and stable account amounted to £2279—a decrease of 
£673. The total cost of the manufacture of gas was £518,880—an 
increase of £7159. Distribution cost £71,842—a decrease of £3496; 
there is charged to the stove and appliances account, £14,825—an in- 
crease of £1226; rents and feu-duties amounted to £8336—a decrease 
of £89; rates, assessments, and taxes, on a valuation of £158,277, 
amounted to £38,136—a decrease of £6581; management cost {19,641 
—an increase of £4155; law charges amounted to £245—an increase 
of £141; parliamentary charges amounted to £10,150—an increase of 
£9634; retiring allowances amounted to £1425—a decrease of £199; 
and there was written off for depreciation, £66,047—an increase of 
£1945. The depreciation was made up of : On works, at 14 per cent., 
£22,105 ; on chemical works, at 3 per cent., £2884; on pipes, at 2 per 
cent., £10,591; on meters, at 6 per cent., £16,678 ; on stoves, at 10 
per cent., £9431 ; and on premium, average £174,311, at 24 per cent., 
£4358. The total expenditure amounted to £749,529, — left to be 
carried to profit and loss account £146,516. 


The surplus revenue account is stated at £37,247; and the reserve 
fund account at £9961. 


Debate in the Council. 

Bailie Paxton said: In presenting the annual accounts of the Gas 
Department, I need not say how satisfactory it is for all concerned to 
realize that this, the first year of the working of the gas undertaking 
under the new Act, has proved so beneficial. We have just finished the 
most successful year since the Corporation acquired the business in 
1869. On inquiring how this has been brought about, I cannot conceal 
the fact that much of the progress made in gas manufacture has been 
in great measure due to the persistent scientific research of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, headed as they were last year by Mr. Wilson, 
our outstanding and capable General Manager and Engineer. There 
were, no doubt, other factors, such as the somewhat higher prices re- 
ceived for the bye-products—viz., coke, ammoniacal liquor, and tar, 





&c.; but we cannot overlook the fact that, during the year just 
closed, we have been able to show an increased make of gas of 
270 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized, or, in other words, Mr. 
Wilson and his Station Managers have been able to give to the Cor- 
poration 182 million cubic feet of gas free, when compared with the 
carbonization of coal last year. The quantity of gas sold during the 
year shows an increase of 61,248,800 cubic feet, and the amount of 
revenue an increase of £16,612 4s. 8d.; and after providing for all 
contingencies, there is a surplus of £9960 16s. 8d., which has been 
carried to the new reserve fund. The Gas Committee have very care- 
fully considered their estimates for next year. You will find in the 
report what their proposals are. The Committee, in their wisdom, I 
think, have resolved to leave the price of gas for ordinary lighting at 
2s., granting, however, reductions to those who consume ro million 
cubic feet and over. You will see the wisdom of this proposal, as 
it is only by retaining and increasing the number of the very large con- 
sumers that the Gas Department will be able materially to reduce the 
price to ordinary consumers in the future. We have gone further ; 
we also propose to reduce the price for gas used for power and manu- 
facturing purposes, as we feel that in this direction there is a very large 
field for the employment of gas in preference to other fuels, if only we 
can supply it at low rates. Also, we propose to reduce the price to the 
prepayment consumer by 1d. ; and, still further, the street lighting is 
being reduced by 2d., making a reduction to the Street Lighting De- 
partment during the year just closed, and the one upon which 
we have just entered, of no less than 25 per cent. of their gas 
bills. These reductions will, we hope, help materially in increas- 
ing our business, and so ensure still greater prosperity to the Gas 
Department, and, consequently more concessions to the consumers 
in the future. At this stage, it will not be out of place to say 
a word as to the future policy of the department. It must be patent to 
everyone that there is room for improvement in the commercial de- 
partment of our vast undertaking. The methods of forty years ago 
are not suitable to present-day requirements; and in order to have 
matters put right, I have been successful in getting the Gas Committee 
to agree to the appointment of a Sub-Committee to inquire and report 
as to the desirability of appointing a Commercial Manager under the 
General Manager. The making of gas is one thing, and the selling of 
it is something very different. With the appointment of a suitable 
officer, I am strongly of opinion that the small additional cost to the 
department will be repaid many times over, and that very soon. 
A Committee have also been appointed to consider the desirability of 
supplying free cookers to the citizens—a question, in my opinion, long 
overdue. This matter also is one that will repay the Gas Department 
handsomely. The details of these two proposals will be submitted to 
the Corporation at an early date, when I hope they will give them 
unanimous support. There is no doubt that the time has arrived 
when very decisive steps must be taken to maintain the progress of our 
department, if the facilities for development at our disposal are to be 
fully taken advantage of for assisting the important work of the puri- 
fication of the air of our city. 

Mr. M. W. Montcomery seconded. 

Mr. J. WiLLock moved that there be a reduction of 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet for all classes of consumers. He pointed out that the esti- 
mates provided for a surplus of £30,339. The reductions he proposed 
on class A would amount to £26,484. There would, in addition, be 
£2496 derived from the reductions he proposed on gas supplied for 
power and manufacturing purposes, and for hotels, clubs, &c., and 
£1343 derived from the reduction he proposed for publiclamps. These 
items together amounted to £30,323. He argued that the department 
could readily stand these reductions. 

Mr. W. B. Situ, in seconding, said he considered that the price of 
gas in Glasgow was still too high, when compared with the prices in 
other districts. They were all in agreement with the concession given 
to large consumers. This was a good thing, and had been a com- 
mercial success ; and because it had been a commercial success, they 
wanted to give all the consumers a share of the success. 

Mr. P. G. STEwart asked how it was that Coatbridge, with a com- 
paratively small turnover, could sell gas at 1s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
while in Glasgow, with the latest works in Scotland, any amount of 
capital, and a Manager second to none in the opinion of the Convener, 
their gas bill was not coming down. 

Mr. W. F. AnbErRsON said that two-thirds of the gas supply was 
utilized by people who used the smaller quantity, and employed it as a 
necessity of life. The proposal in the minutes was that the one-third 
who used it for making a profit out of their manufactures were to have 
areduction. Bailie Paxton might be generous and say that the great 
bulk of the consumers should not be compelled to pay 1d. more than 
those who used gas as a commercial commodity. 

Bailie Paxton said it was for the Corporation to relieve the Com- 
mittee of the responsibility. The Committee believed their proposal 
was asafe one. What the Committee were aiming at was to increase 
the consumption and thereby be able to decrease the price in future. 

By 42 votes to 13, the Corporation agreed to the general reduction 
of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Wrexham and East Denbighshire Water-Works Company.—At 
the annual meeting of this Company, held last Tuesday under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Allington Hughes, J.P., the accounts presented 
showed that the total revenue amounted to £12,354, and the expendi- 
ture to £3550; leaving £8804 to go to the net revenue account. The 
receipts for water were £12,202, compared with £11,753 and £11,245 
in the two preceding years. The amount available for distribution was 
£8660; and the Directors recommended the payment for the half year 
of the preference dividend free of income-tax, and also dividends at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum upon the consolidated stock, and £4 18s. 
per cent. per annum upon the ordinary stock, less income-tax. This 
was unanimously agreed to. The interim dividends for the six months 
ended Dec. 31 last were at the rates of 6} per cent. upon the consoli- 
dated stock, and £4 11s. per cent. upon the ordinary stock. A very 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. 
Frederick Storr), who, in acknowledging it, stated that he and the 
Cashier (Mr. R. Roberts) would in a short time complete their fortieth 
year in the service of the Company. 
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TORONTO GAS CONSUMERS’ UNFOUNDED COMPLAINTS. 


Satisfactory Result of a Public Inquiry. 


A large portion of the issue of the “ Intercolonial Gas Journal of 
Canada” just to hand is occupied by the text of a report presented 


by Mr. A. B. Lambe to the Chief Electrical and Gas Engineer (Mr. 
Ormond Higman), giving the results of an investigation carried out by 
him into complaints made by certain gas consumers and one of the 
newspapers in Toronto in regard to the quality of the gas supplied by 
the Toronto Gas Company. The prime mover in the agitation was 
a manufacturer ; and the main features of complaint against the Com- 
pany were the accuracy of the meters, the calorific and illuminating 
power of the gas, the composition of the gas in the mains, and the 
pressure at which it was supplied. The Government Inspector was 
called in by both the City Authorities and the Company; and a 
general invitation was extended to the citizens to place their cases in 
the hands of the Inspector. The result was that only o:2 per cent. of 
the entire body of the users of gas responded. 

According to our contemporary, the one striking feature of the in- 
vestigation was the attitude of the two parties chiefly interested—the 
manufacturer referred to and the Gas Company. The latter, through 
their Solicitor and officers, placed their complete apparatus at the dis- 
posal of the Inspector for verification, and assisted him in every way 
possible ; whereas the chief complainant refused absolutely to verify 
his calorimeter (which is one of his own manufacture, and not a stan- 
dard) with that of the Government. It was on the readings of this 
instrument that most of his complaints as to the calorific power of the 
gas were based ; and this is what the Inspector said about it: ‘ Judg- 
ing from the fact that it is equipped with thermometers that read 2° per 
division, whereas the standard is 1-1oth of 1° per division, that the 
scales are readable only to } lb. per division, the standard being read- 
able to 1-100th of a pound, and that the water supply during a test is 
exceedingly variable, I would expect his readings to be very erratic, 
and therefore quite unreliable.” 

The investigation was a very thorough one, and lasted several weeks, 
with the result that the complaints were shown to be utterly without 
foundation, and the Gas Company to be complying with the Gas In- 
spection Act in all particulars, and even maintaining a higher illumi- 
nating power standard than that required by the Act under which they 
were incorporated. 


<< 


GAS AT THE TURIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





A correspondent of the ‘‘ Illuminating Engineer ’’ of New York gives 
an account of the illumination of the Turin International Exhibition, 
some extracts from which will be of interest. 


He says: Something exceptional has been done in the matter of 
illumination. It is very rare that gas has played an important part in 
the lighting up of gardens since electricity became easily handled and 
reliable ; but observers of illumination in the various principal towns 
of the world are now aware that compressed gas has been received 
with such favour on its individual merits as to revive the hopes of gas 
manufacturers that it may retain its position as a public illuminant for 
many decades to come. These hopes are strengthened by the well- 
known fact in London that there are complete localities where it has 
been put in place of electricity which had originally pressed it out of 
service. 

In Turin, too, there is a strong disposition obvious to give com- 
pressed gas an opportunity to assert its alleged superiority to, or at all 
events its equality with, electric light. In the exhibition itself, the 
Illuminating Gas Consumers’ Company of Turin have been entrusted 
with the lighting up of a large part of the grounds at night. For the 
purpose of illumination, the gardens have been divided into two parts 
—the dividing line having its origin in the Ponte Isabella. Above 
this bridge the gardens are lit up by compressed gas; below it the 
gardens and buildings are lit up by electricity—partly arc lamps, partly 
incandescent. It would be hard to tell which produces the finer effect. 
There must be advocates for both. 

The beautiful, brilliant, yet soft, light of the compressed gas certainly 
strikes the eye as a thing of beauty, and it lights up all around it— 
showing off the details of the architecture in a manner that testifies to 
its value asa diffuser of light, which, of course, has long been admitted 
to be one of the advantages of gas over electricity which throws (to the 
disconcerting of architects and others) such strong shadows. The Com- 
pany entrusted with the gas light have put up several hundred lamps, of 
powers varying from 1000 to 5000 candles each ; and it must be stated 
that the effect of this lighting is to give the gardens above the Ponte 
Isabella an appearance of fairyland. 

Down-stream it is a different light that strikes the eye. It is a soft, 
mellow light that is natural to the incandescent lamp, but which, of 
course, gets its softened quality, so far as the arc lamps are concerned, 
from the globe. The effect of the electric lighting is equally striking, 
though in a different way. It is not so bright ; is more subdued ; and, 
if anything, may be said to get better control of the senses of the 
onlooker. The number of electric lights is naturally much larger than 
that of the gas lights, because so much is done with the incandescent 
lamp, which lends itself so completely to architectural decoration. 
With the electric lamp the monumental bridge and the buildings both 
sides of the river to and from which it leads are brilliantly illuminated ; 
the lines being revealed in long rows of lights. 

It should be stated that the choice of the Executive has been to give 
the best parts of the gardens to electricity. Whether this has been 
done simply on the merits of the lights or whether they have been 
afraid to give too much play to compressed gas, which is comparatively 
new everywhere, and almost quite new in North Italy, one cannot say. 
But this can be averred without fear of contradiction—that in both 


sets of gardens the illumination is a brilliant success in every sense 
of the term. 





GAS ENGINEERING WORKERS’ WAGES. 


Advances Conceded by Manchester and District Firms. 


Several gas engineering firms in the Manchester district have been 
affected by the movement on the part of labourers and semi-skilled 
workers to secure an advance in wages. 


In the case of Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, a settlement was arrived at 
after the men had been on strike a few days. The firm agreed that in 
future labourers employed by them shall receive a minimum wage of 
20s. a week, and that the various grades of semi-skilled workers shall 
have an advance which averages about 2s. a week. West’s Gas Im- 
provement Company also came to terms with the strikers after a few 
days’ stoppage. The advances granted represent 2s. a week to yard 
men, boiler-makers’ helpers, fitters’ labourers, drillers and sawyers, 
crane drivers, slingers, and benchmen; the minimum for ordinary 
adult labourers being £1 a week. 

At Messrs. Crossley Bros.’ works at Openshaw, the minimum for 
adult ordinary labourers has been fixed at £1 a week. Boiler makers’ 
helpers receive a minimum of 23s. a week; crane drivers, 23s. ; 
slingers, 22s. ; and all other semi-skilled men now earning from 2os. to 
24s. weekly will be granted an advance of 1s. The labourers engaged 
by the National Gas-Engine Company, of Ashton-under-Lyne, struck 
work for an all-round increase of 2s. a week ; and the works were closed 
for several days. After interviews with the men’s leaders, asettlement 
was arrived at between them and the Directors. The agreement 
follows closely the lines of the terms arranged at Crossley’s. A mini- 
mum of 20s. a week has been established for adult labourers ; and all 
those in receipt of 21s. to 24s. will get another 1s. per week. 

The municipal employees of Manchester and Salford who are mem- 
bers of their respective Trade Unions have, as reported in the 
‘“‘JouRNAL”’ last week, decided that after the 31st inst. they will not 
work with a non-Unionist. Mr. J. T. Jones (Manchester), Secretary 
to the Municipal Employees’ Association, in the course of an interview 
on the subject, said they would very likely be told that their resolution 
was a coercive one. But they were determined that every worker in 
the employ of the Manchester and Salford Corporations should stand 
on the same line. They had realized that it was utterly hopeless and 
futile for the men to fight in small sections, to be refused, and to be 
asked whether they were prepared to go to arbitration. They did not 
believe in arbitration. It might also be said that by their action the 
men would alienate the sympathy of the public. But the sympathy of 
the public would never feed their wives and children. It wasnot true, 
as stated by some chairmen, that a harmonious feeling existed between 
the committees and their employees. He produced statistics in sup- 
port of his contention that the position of the municipal workers in 
Manchester and Salford is worse than is the case with their fellows in 
many large centres. The workmen in the gas, electricity, and water 
departments are taking part in the agitation. 

Last Friday night, Mr. Jones addressed meetings of gas workers 
at the Bloom Street and Regent Street works of the Salford Corpora- 
tion, and declared that if the men were loyal to each other they would 
get all they wanted from the Corporation. At each of these meetings, 
resolutions were adopted pledging the men to stand by the decision not 
to work with non-unionists after the 31st inst. 


i 


Colne Valley Water Company. 


Presiding at the 75th half-yearly meeting of the Colne Valley Water 
Company, Mr. C. E. Keyser remarked that good and steady progress 
was being made, and in every way the undertaking was in a flourishing 
condition. The total amount of the water-rates for the six months to 
June 30 was £24,914, as compared with £23,381 for the corresponding 
period of 1910. There was thus the satisfactory increase of £1533. 
The number of new supplies connected during the past six months 
was 577, which were estimated to yield an annual water-rental of 
£1405. The total number of supplies now amounted to nearly 20,000, 
and the population to (say) 110,000. Bad debts amounted to only 4s. 
per cent. of the total receipts. The increase in the cost of mainten- 
ance and management for the past half year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1910, was £562. The profit for the period 
under review came to £15,239, of which the Directors had transferred 
£1000 to the contingency fund account, making the sum standing to 
the credit of this fund £8251. After paying interest on the debenture 
and preference stocks, and arranging for the full statutory dividends 
on the various classes of ordinary stock, in addition to 1 per cent. 
(actual) on account of back-dividends on the “A,” “B,” and “C” 
stocks, the substantial balance of £4219 was left to be carried forward. 
The water pumped had been about 26 million gallons more than in 
the corresponding period of 1910. The daily consumption had been 
unparalleled in the Company’s history. The report was adopted ; and 
the dividends recommended were declared. Thereafter it was agreed 
that the salary of the Secretary and General Manager (Mr. C. P. 
Sinclair), for the year ending June 24, 1912, be at the rate of £700, 
with annual increments for the succeeding two years of {50 to £Soo. 
In making the proposition, the Chairman spoke in terms of the highest 
praise of Mr. Sinclair’s work, and said that he had obtained a mar- 
vellous grasp of their district. In connection with many important 
negotiations, Mr. Sinclair had been able to save them a great deal of 
money. Mr. Sinclair, in returning thanks, said he could not have 
done what he had, but for the loyal and able assistance of the staff. 
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Salford Corporation Gas-Cval Contract.—The Salford Gas Com- 
mittee have placed orders for 116,000 tons of coal and 5,000 tons 
of cannel required at the gas-works during the coming ten months. 
Being relieved of the obligation to publish on the agenda the prices they 
pay, the Committee have been able to secure reductions which repre- 
sent a saving amounting to several thousand pounds. The Council 
have confirmed the contracts, and they are entered into on the express 
understanding that the prices are not published. In a year the Salford 
Corporation purchase coal and cannel for the gas-works to the amount 
of upwards of £80,000. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

We now have the accounts of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment and their adoption by the Corporation on Thursday. The 
accounts disclose a business which is of vast dimensions, and, notwith- 
standing its vastness, is still growing. While in many places a decrease 
in the output of gas during the past year has had to be recorded, in 
Glasgow there was an increase of nearly 60 million cubic feet sold. 
The Gas Committee put forward a scheme of charges of gas for the 
current year, the feature of which was the retaining of the prices to 
small consumers at last year’s figures, and the granting of reductions 
to the amount of 1d. in some instances, and of 2d. in others, including 
public lighting. The Corporation, however, on Thursday, led by the 
Convener of the Electricity Committee, declined to adopt the recom- 
mendations, and, by a majority of two to one, decided to give a 
reduction of 1d. to the small consumers, and further reductions 
of 1d. to all classes, in addition to the reductions proposed by 
the Committee. It may be, and no doubt is, regrettable that 
the Committee were not able to carry their proposals in the Town 
Council, because they are more familiar with the possibilities and the 
needs of the gas undertaking than anyone outside of their body ; and 
the regret would be deepened if the notion were entertained that the 
movers of the motion which was adopted were actuated by hostile feel- 
ings towards the gas undertaking. ZThescheme which was adopted was 
dangled before the Town Council—and we may be sure not altogether 
without reference to the many eyes outside the Council chamber which 
were upon the Corporation—as a democratic measure intended for the 
benefit of the many. Whether the all-round reduction which has been 
agreed upon will be to the benefit of the many remains to be seen. The 
Gas Committee might have been trusted to know best what todo. We 
know that they are anxious to introduce more generous terms for the 
hiring out of gas-cookers. The reduced prices will have a hampering 
effect upon this policy, which, again, will retard the progressive demand 
for the gas, and thus, to use an expression which may be a little harsh, 
the result may be to “ put a spoke in the wheel ” of the Gas Committee. 
If this should be the outcome of Thursday’s action in the Town Coun- 
cil, it is difficult to understand how anyone will benefit by the refusal 
to the Gas Committee of a policy which was doubtless well considered 
by them, unless there may be such a thing as a negative benefit derived 
by some in their being able to prevent another from doing better than 
they are doing themselves. 

In the Hamilton Town Council on Tuesday, a petition was pre- 
sented, signed by 46 persons, asking if the Council would entertain a 
proposal to supply the Blantyre district with gas on reasonable terms. 
The Council agreeably entertained the proposal, and remitted to a 
Committee to consider the subject and report. On Thursday evening, 
a crowded meeting of gas consumers in Blantyre was held in the 
Masonic Hall ‘‘to protest against the exorbitant price being charged 
in the district, and to consider what steps could be taken to get a 
cheaper supply of gas.’’ The Chairman of the meeting stated that, 
speaking on behalf of the Co-operative Society, their gas bill amounted 
last year to £150 ; and they knew that had they been situated a little 
nearer in the Hamilton direction, it would have been only half this 
amount. The Directors of the Blantyre Gas Company had refused to 
receive a deputation on the subject. Considerable discussion took 
place, chiefly condemnatory of the high price charged for gas in the 
Blantyre district; and a motion was adopted unanimously, to the 
effect that negotiations be continued, not with Blantyre, but with 
Hamilton, with a view to securing a supply of gas at a cheaper rate. 

In the Grangemouth Town Council, the Burgh Chamberlain reported 
that it was satisfactory to find that the year’s trading in the Gas 
Department had not only covered the sinking-fund payment of £870, 
but had left a substantial margin. It appeared as if the price of coal 
would be slightly easier than last year, and the cost of manufacturing 
gas would be less, in consequence of the saving effected by the new 
retorts. ‘Phe accrued surplus was in itself sufficient to justify a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas; and, taking everything into consideration, it 
was considered that a reduction of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet might safely 
be allowed as from May 15. At a meeting of the Town Council on 
Tuesday, the burgh accounts, including the gas accounts, were unani- 
mously agreed to, There was not the same unanimity, however, when 
the Council applied themselves to the task of fixing the prices of gas 
for the current year. Dean of Guild Marshall moved that the differ- 
ence in the price of gas charged to prepayment meter consumers, com- 
pared with the charge to ordinary consumers, be reduced from 25 to 15 
percent. Bailie Main, the Convener of the Gas Committee, expressed 
sympathy with the motion, but asked, as they were a young Corporation 
in this matter, that they might get a little more time. He was hopeful 
that, if they reduced the price of gas that day all round, they would 

able to give another reduction, it might be in the course of six 
months; and the position of the prepayment meter consumer could 
then considered. The motion was rejected by four votes to two. 

Bailie White moved that a discount be allowed on all amounts of £300 
and upwards for gas supplied. The motion was directed against the 
charge for public lighting, which Bailie White said should be about 
£500 less than the Corporation charged. After discussion, the Council, 
u, the casting vote of the Chairman, rejected the motion. Bailie 
“ain then moved that the price of gas be reduced by 5d. per 1000 

cubic feet all over; and this was agreed to. 

— thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Penicuik and District Gas 
Ompany, Limited, was held yesterday, in Edinburgh—Mr. R. J. 
enderson, the Chairman, presiding. The report showed that the 

Surplus at the credit of the profit and loss account was £950, as 

‘ompared with {619 the previous year. From this the dividend of 5 

~ cent. on the preference shares took £94; leaving at the disposal of 

es shareholders a balance of £856, which the Directors recommended 

7 be applied: (1) In payment of a dividend of 8 per cent., free 
: Ncome-tax ; and (2) in applying £50 in redemption of the cost of 

Piping for a mill supply ; leaving a balance to be carried forward of 
»326, subject to Directors’ and Auditors’ fees. The report having 

Q adopted, the Chairman stated that the Company had received 





valuable assistance from Mr. O’Connor, both advisory and practical, 
and that the reforms in the Company's working recommended by Mr. 
O'Connor, and carried out under his supervision, had resulted in a great 
financial improvement in the Company's position. He therefore 
moved, and Provost Wilson seconded, that Mr. O’Connor be awarded 
a special fee of fifty guineas for his services. This was unanimously 
agreed to. It was mentioned that the Directors had appointed Mr. 
W. M. Williamson, late Manager of the Oban Gas-Works, to be 
Manager of the Company’s works, in succession to Mr. W. Young, 
who had resigned his appointment. The Directors have resolved to 
abolish all meter-rents in future. 

It was reported to the Gourock Town Council at the end of last week 
that there was a surplus of about £500 on the year’s working of the 
Gas Department ; and it was resolved to reduce the price of gas from 
3s. to 2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet. This makes a total reduction of 5d. 
during the past three years. 

The Directors of the Montrose Gaslight Company have resolved to 
reduce the price of gas to ordinary consumers from 4s. to 3s. 1od. per 
1000 cubic feet, and for cooking purposes from 3s. 7d. to 3s. 5d. This 
is the lowest figure at which gas has ever been supplied in Montrose. 

The annual meeting of the Wick and Pulteneytown Gaslight Com- 
pany was held on Monday, when the usual dividend of 6 per cent. and 
a special bonus of 24 per cent. were declared. The price of gas was 
reduced from 5s. 24d. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. The salary of the 
Manager—Mr. W. M'‘Giffen—was advanced by £20. 

In the Town Council of Newport, Fife, on Monday, it was reported 
that the gas accounts of the Corporation showed a steady and con- 
tinuous improvement, the sum at the credit of the reserve fund accounts 
being {1910. The Council decided to substitute inverted for upright 
burners in the public lamps, and to fix controllers. 

A statement is published to the effect that the claims lodged by the 
Kirkcaldy Gaslight Company, Limited, against the Corporation in re- 
spect of their expenses in the recent gas transfer have been finally 
adjusted by the Auditors. The Company’s claims amounted to 
£7487 14s., and they have been reduced by the Auditors to £3576 
15s. 2d. This is a cutting-down to the extent of about one-half. As 
the witnesses and others on whose behalf the claims were made have, 
in all probability, already been paid by the Company, the balance of 
£3911 will require to be made good out of the awarded price ; thereby 
reducing the return to the shareholders. 

The income for the past year of the Gas Department of the Helens- 
burgh Corporation amounted to £15,368, and the expenditure to 
£12,972; leaving a balance of £2396, and a net gain on the year’s 
working of £1132. 

The Gas Committee of the Greenock Corporation have had before them 
the accounts of the Gas Department for the past year. These show 
a surplus on the year’s working of over £6000—a magnificent re- 
sult. The Committee decided to recommend to the Corporation at 
their next meeting that the price of gas be reduced from 2s. gd. to 2s. 7d. 
per 1000 cubic feet ; and that {1000 be added to the reserve fund and 
£2000 carried forward. 

The Cowdenbeath Town Council have been considering the subject 
of the extension of the system of street lighting. The Burgh Surveyor 
reported upon the provision of an oil-engine and plant to generate 
electricity, the cost of which, with distribution, would be £2705. This 
is exclusive of the annual charge for upkeep, which, it was reported, 
amounted last year to £2 7s. 8d. perlamp. An offer by the Cowden- 
beath Gas Company to light the streets with 1oo-candle power gas- 
lamps, at {1 11s. 6d. per lamp, was submitted ; but the Corporation 
agreed to adopt the scheme of the Burgh Surveyor. 

The Johnstone Town Council have reduced the price of gas from 
2s. 2d. to 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet to consumers within the burgh, 
with a further reduction to 1s. 9d. in the case of consumptions of over 
100,000 cubic feet. To consumers outside the burgh, the reduction is 
from 2s. 2d. to 2s. There was a profit of over £600 on the working of 
the gas undertaking last year. 

In the Glasgow Sheriff Court, Sheriff-Substitute Boyd has given his 
decision in an action in which William Scanlan, draper and tailor, 
of Dalmuir, sought damages against the Corporation of Glasgow for 
having cut off the gas supply to his premises at 4, Vesalius Street, 
Shettleston. The defence was that the pursuer was not tenant of the - 
premises, but that his son David was. The Sheriff has sustained the 
defence, and given the Corporation absolvitor. 





Gas and Water Finance at Bolton.—Messrs. Horrocks and Hans- 
comb, the Auditors to the Bolton Corporation, in their report to the 
Finance Committee as to the annual audit of the accounts, state that 
in their opinion the reserves for depreciation and renewals in all cases 
apart from the water-works, are at present adequate; but that the 
necessity for making a fixed yearly allocation to the gas-works renewals 
reserve account for its maintenance on commercial lines will require 
careful consideration. Provision has been made in the accounts for 
the ultimate extinction of all Corporation borrowings, with the excep- 
tion of such as are represented by overdrafts from the bank. 


Quality of the Gas at Shrewsbury.—The Lighting Committee re- 
ported to the Shrewsbury Town Council that, from tests made by Mr. 
Blunt, the quarterly average of the illuminating power of the gas was 
shown as 17°54 candles, and the average of the sulphur test was 
19 grains per 100 cubic feet. The illuminating power on the average 
was about what it was with the old burner; allowance being made for 
the higher results given by the new one. The Committee drew atten- 
tion to the high percentage of sulphur per too cubic feet compared 
with what it was prior to the removal of the restrictions, to which 
removal the Corporation objected. In former years, the average 
varied from 8 to 12 grains per 100 cubic feet only; the old statutory 
limit being 20 grains. Alderman Deakin 31id the percentage of sul- 
phur in the gas appeared to be steacil; rising, though when the Gas 
Company obtained their powers the Council were given clearly and 
distinctly to understand there would be no increase whatever in the 
quantity of sulphur. He trusted the Company would see their way to 
give attention to the matter, and diminish the quantity of sulphur, 
which was so objectionable in houses where gas was consumed. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


{For Table of “Tar Products Prices,” see p. 449.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Aug. 12. 


Prices during the week have been somewhat irregular, the out- 
break of strikes rendering shipment difficult or impossible at some 
ports; but on the whole values have been rather more than main- 
tained. The closing quotations are £14 per tonf.o.b. Hull, £14 1s. 3d. to 
£14 2s. 6d. per ton t.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 3s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. 
There has been good inquiry in the forward position, but the firmness 
of makers has not encouraged business. September-December is held 
for £14 5s. per ton f.o.b. Leith, and a further premium is required for 
January-April. 

Nitrate of Soda. 


This article on spot Liverpool is quiet, with quotations ruling at 
gs. 104d. per cwt. for 95 per cent., and tos. for refined quality. 


Lonpon, Aug. 14. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products are still very firm. In pitch, there 
has been a slight improvement during the past week, and contracts are 
reported to have been made with the Continent at better prices. Ben- 
zols are steady ; and there is a good demand for go’s quality for prompt 
delivery, Solvent naphtha is very quiet. Heavy naphthas are steady. 
Creosote is firm. Crude carbolic is firm. 

The average values during the week were : Tar, 20s. 9d. to 24s. od., ex 
works. Pitch, London, 4os. 6d. to 41s. 6d. ; east coast, 40s. to 41s. ; west 
coast, Manchester, 39s. 6d. to 4os., Liverpool, 4os. 6d. to 41s., Clyde, gos. 
to 41s. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, London, 94d. to 1od.; 
North, 9d. to 94d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 83d. to 93d., 
North, 84d. tood. Toluol, casks included, London, 93d. to 10d. ; North, 
gid. to 94d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 4d. to 4}d., North, 
34d. to 3d. ; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 11d. to 113d.; 
North, tod. to 1o4d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 114d. 
to 1s. o4d. ; North, rod. torogd. Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d. to 23d. ; 
North, 2d. to 2}d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 
per cent., casks included, east coast, 2s. to 2s. 3d.; west coast, 2s. to 
2s. 2d. Naphthalene, £4 1os. to £8 10s. ; salts, 40s. to 42s. 6d., bags 


included, Anthracene, ‘‘A'’ quality, 14d. per unit, packages included 
and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There is still considerable activity in this market, and there has 
been a further improvement in the value. A large amount of business 
has been done for delivery to March next. Actual Beckton make is 
quoted to-day at £13 15s. Outside London makes are quoted 
£13 12s. 6d., Leith £14 5s., Liverpool £14 2s. 6d., Hull £14, and 
Middlesbrough £14. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been some interruption in the coal shipments to the 
south through the difficulty in unloading at some wharves. On the 
whole, however, the trade has been full; the foreign demand being 
strong. Best Northumbrian steam coals are firm at from 11s. 4d. per 
ton f.o.b., second-class steams are gs. 6d. to gs. 9d., and steam smalls 
from 5s. to 6s. The output is tolerably full, and it appears to be well 
taken up. In the gas coal trade, there is a demand which is very full 
for this season; and for some foreign ports, it seems to be pressing. 
Durham gas coal is quoted from gs. 6d. per ton f.o.b. for second-class 
kinds ; and best Durhams are firm and rather scarce at from tos. 9d. to 
tos. 104d. For ‘‘ Wear specials,” up to 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. is now 
quoted ; and there is a full all-round demand. Some sales continue 
to be made for Genoa for gas coals at prices which are similar to those 
now quoted for coals with the current freights, but are rather higher 
for far-forward delivery. For the latter, there are steady inquiries, so 
that there is evidently a good consumptive demand. Coke is firmer. 
For good gas coke, there is a better export request, with prices from 
14s. 3d. to 14s. od. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne or Wear. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade appears to be improving, particularly the foreign trade. 
The trouble in the shipping trade may have a prejudicial effect, tem- 
porarily, on supplies, and prices may rise. Meantime, they remain 
practically unchanged, and may be quoted at: Ell, gs. to ros. 3d. per 
ton f.o.b. Glasgow ; splint, gs. 6d. to gs. 9d. ; and steam, gs. to gs. 3d. 
The shipments for the week amounted to 331,048 tons—an increase 
upon the previous week of 22,758 tons, but a decrease upon the corre- 
sponding week of 2493 tons. For the year to date, the total shipments 
have been 9,497,494 tons—an increase upon the corresponding period 
of 42,480 tons. 





It has been decided by a mass meeting of the Oldham branch of 
the National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers to demand 
that the minimum wage of labourers be raised from 18s. to 20s. a 
week, and that a corresponding advance be made to other workmen 
not represented by Trades Unions. Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., addressed 
the meeting, and said it was to be hoped that the force of the men's 
appeal and the example of other towns would secure a recognition of 
the demands. He added that the position of the labourer in the work- 
shop was a tragedy that would have to be remedied. If the labourer 
had any grievance, he was not listened to, and was treated little better 
than a brute beast. He did not altogether blame the foremen and 
managers. They, too, were the victims of the present system, and 
were engaged, not only to buy labour, but to bully it if necessary. 








R. & J. DEMPSTER, Limite, 


Leading Makers of SPIRAL GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS. 


Spiral Plates 
Steel Tested 
Special Rails 
Smooth Rollers 
Steady Action 
Strong Details 
Save Capital 
Safe and Sure 
Stand Severe 
Snow Storms and 
Stiffest Gales 
Successfully. 
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= d Holder to a Four-Lift Spiral 

From a Photograph showing the conversion of a Two-Lift Guide Frame 

Holder of 34 million cubic feet capacity, for the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, to Plans and 
Specifications of W. D. GIBB, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
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Corporation Officials as Arbitrators. 


A rather long discussion took place at the meeting of the Sheffield 
City Council last Wednesday on a matter which raised the question of 
the advisability of officials acting as arbitrators in disputes in which the 
Corporation are concerned, and receiving fees therefor. The arbitra- 
tion related to a purchase of land in the Langsell Valley for the pur- 
poses of the water undertaking ; and as the result the Corporation paid 
£1353, instead of the £1450 claimed. The General Manager of the 
Water Department (Mr. William Terrey) was one of the Arbitrators ; 
and he received 60 guineas for his services. It seemed to be the 
opinion of some members of the Council that the circumstances con- 
nected with this payment had not been properly put before them, as 
they were not set forth in a report presented on the matter. It was 
stated, however, that Mr. Terrey had expressed adesire that the Water 
Committee should consider as to whether the fee was to go to the credit 
of the Corporation, or whether he should retainit. An explanation was 
given as to why no mention was made of this in the report. The 
Chairman of the Water Committee (Alderman Styring) defended the 
payment, on the ground that it was not fair to put upon a man the 
strain and worry of an arbitration, in addition to his routine duties, 
without paying him for it. The Committee had had the whole of the 
details before them, from beginning to end; and they had taken the 
steps which seemed to be wise. As to the advisability of appointing 
officials as arbitrators, to which reference had been made in the course 
of the discussion, he said nothing would induce him to agree to the 
practice again. 





Shanklin Water Supply.—Though the public ceremony of opening 
the new water-works at Chillerton, Isle of Wight, to which reference 
was made a week or two ago, remains in abeyance, there was general 
satisfaction expressed among the members of the Shanklin Parish 
Council at the improved supply provided for the district. The skill 
and discernment of the Engineer were freely acknowledged ; and the 
fact of having two reservoirs for storage at this period of the dry 
season was mentioned as an additional source of gratification. 


Torpoint Water Supply.—The question of the water supply was 
again under consideration at the last meeting of the Torpoint District 
Council. Several members complained of the inefficiency of the supply 
in the higher part of the town; and it was pointed out that, under 
the Insurance Bill, if it could be proved that sickness was due to an 
insufficient supply of pure water, the Council would be liable. Mr. 
Greet said the supply was good. In spite of the drought, they had 
13 feet of water in the reservoir; and this was considerably above the 
normal quantity. Mr. Procter remarked that this was satisfactory for 
the people who got the water, but there were ratepayers who did not 
getany. Dr. Samuel thought the supply was not satisfactory, and at 
his suggestion it was decided that a special meeting of the Council 
should be held to consider the matter. 





Unlawfully Disconnecting a Gas-Meter. 


At the Cheshunt Petty Sessions, a few days ago, Frederick Pallett, 
a greengrocer, of Hoddesdon, was summoned for disconnecting the 
gas-meter in his house without giving 24 hours’ notice in writing to the 
Hoddesdon Gas Company. It was stated that the defendant had had 
a prepayment meter in use since 1906, and during the past year it was 
noticed that the amount in the box had decreased. On the 28th of 
June, acollector called at the defendant’s house and found that the 
meter had been disconnected, and a piece of flexible tubing attached 
to the service-pipe. The defendant, who was formerly in the Com- 
pany’s employment, pleaded guilty. Mr. J. S. T. Godsell, who prose- 
cuted, said the Company had no wish to be vindictive, and had only 
taken action as a warning to others. A fine of 4os. or a month’s im- 
prisonment was imposed. 


_ 


Coal Gas for Train Lighting.—In the “ JournaL” for the rst inst. 
(p. 316), reference was made to the above-named subject, in connection 
with a question asked by a correspondent to ‘The Times.” Figures 
had been given by the author of an article in a previous issue, and: the 
correspondent referred to wished to know whether or not the cost of 
compressing the gas had been included in them. In the Engineering 
Supplement last Wednesday, the author replied that it had. He said: 
‘Where gas is taken in large quantities or for industrial purposes, it is 
usual to get it at a reduced rate. Say, for instance, the ordinary price 
were 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, the reduced price might very well 
be 2s. As for the cost of compression, I am assured that this would 
not exceed 1s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and if large quantities are taken 
into account, it might drop down as low as 4d. to 6d., allowing proper 
charges for interest on capital employed and depreciation. Indeed, 
I have before me the offer of a certain corporation to supply compressed 
gas at increases over the usual industrial rate of from 6d. to 2d., in 
accordance with the quantity taken.” 


Northampton Gas Company.—In the report which was adopted at 
the 54th annual meeting, the Directors of the Northampton Gas Com- 
pany stated that the total profits for the year available for distribution 
were £16,724, out of which an interim half-year’s dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum had been paid, leaving a balance of £10,740. 
They recommended the payment thereout of a dividend for the past 
half year on the consolidated stock at the same rate as before (being 
the maximum allowed) ; the two dividends amounting, less income-tax, 
to £11,968, and leaving a balance of £4756 to be carried forward. 
Arrangements for the supply of coal for the ensuing year had been 
made at a slight decrease on last year’s prices ; and the Directors had 
reduced the price of gas by 1d. per tooo cubic feet as from Midsummer. 
The business of the Company still continued satisfactory ; and further 
extensions of mains had been made in various parts of the district. The 
Directors alluded to the death of Mr. John Eunson, J.P., their Engi- 
neer and Manager, who occupied this position for 55 years. Mr. George 
Somes Eunson had been appointed in his place. 














THE THINGS THAT MATTER. 












THE ‘‘CORONATION’’ COOKER. 








Efficiency and Value are the 
two main qualities to be sought 
for in Gas Cookers. 
good qualities are covered by 
these two. 


“MAIN” Cookers are the 


most efficient and the ‘ MAIN’ 
value is the best value. 










All other 

















R. & A. 





MAIN, LIMITED, 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield St., GLASGOW; 56, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM; 
83, Old Market St., BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth St. West, MANCHESTER; 8, Exchange Place, Donegall St., BELFAST; 

333, Queen St., MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 
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Leatherhead Gas Company and the Supply of Cobham. 


At the close of the proceedings at the meeting of the Leatherhead 
Gas Company last Tuesday, at which a dividend of 24 percent. for the 
past half year (making with the interim dividend 5 per cent. for the 
year) was declared, the shareholders were asked to consider a proposal 
authorizing the Directors to apply to Parliament for a Bill to enable 
them to acquire the undertaking of the Cobham Gas Company. The 
Chairman (Mr. F. Hue Williams) explained the position of the Com- 
pany and the circumstances which had led to the negotiations for the 
acquisition of their undertaking. Hesaid the Company was at present 
composed of 1636 {10 shareholders; there were also debenture 
holders for £5450; and the concern was in debt something like £4000. 
Against this, it had, at the end of 1910, some £1300 owing to it, and a 
cash balance of £200. Under the terms of the agreement, the Leather- 
head Company were undertaking to pay the shareholders £4090 in 
shares or cash, the debenture holders £5450 (or, at their option, to give 
them fresh debentures), and to pay the debts which at December last 
amounted to £4072, including overdue debenture interest. Besides 
this, the Board would require perhaps {1000 for expenses relating to 
the transfer, as well as a considerable sum for the purpose of putting 
the undertaking on a satisfactory basis. The Secretary (Mr. J. Young) 
then read the provisional agreement, and the Chairman moved a reso- 
lution sanctioning the purchase on the terms stated in it. Dr. Potts, 
in seconding the motion, said the transfer would be for the mutual 
advantage of the shareholders of both Companies, and for the benefit 
of the consumers of gas in the Cobham district. The motion was carried 
unanimously ; and the Directors were subsequently authorized to pro- 
mote a Bill next session to carry the agreement into effect. 





Dublin Electricity Undertaking.—In sanctioning the borrowing 
of £100,000 by the Corporation of Dublin for the purpose of carrying 
out extensions in connection with their electric light undertaking, the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, referring to the extended public 
inquiry on the matter which took place last April and May, say they 
“note with satisfaction that the evidence went to show that the yearly 
receipts have increased uniformly from 1905 to 1911 (year ended March) 
—that in the latter financial year, for the first time, a substantial profit 
has been made on the undertaking, while now, as regards extensions, 
a guarantee is required, where necessary, before the laying down of new 
mains. A gratifying measure of success has therefore, it appears, at- 
tended the efforts of the Committee, notwithstanding that the under- 
taking is disadvantageously circumstanced owing to the low ‘load 
factor’ in Dublin.” The Board, however, while sanctioning this bor- 
rowing power, point out that contracts have been arranged for impor- 
tant works in a somewhat loose manner. The Corporation asked 
originally for the sanctioning of a larger loan; but the Board say it is 
desirable that, before sanction to borrowing beyond the {100,000 is 
given, a clear statement of expenditure and definite proposals, sup- 
ported by plans, specifications, and estimates, for any further works, 
should be submitted. 





Improved Public Lighting in the Kew District. 


At the last meeting of the Richmond Town Council, the Works 
Committee reported that certain of the street-lamps in the Kew district 
are lighted by the Brentford Gas Company ; the charge per lamp, in- 
cluding gas, maintenance, repair, lighting, and extinguishing, being as 
follows: Lamps consuming 3°5 cubic feet per hour, £2 17s. 1d.: 
lamps consuming 7 cubic feet per hour, £4 13s. 2d. The Company 
offered to convert the present lamps to take inverted burners of the 
latest pattern, to fix automatic lighting and extinguishing apparatus 
free of all initial cost to the Council, and from the 1st of October next 
to charge the following rates per lamp: Lamps consuming 3°5 cubic 
feet per hour, £2 gs. rod. ; lamps consuming 7 cubic feet per hour, 
£4 1s. g9d.—subject to the Council entering into an agreement to con- 
tinue the use of gas in as many lamps at Kew as are now in operation 
for a period of ten years; the agreement to be terminable at the end of 
seven years upon either party giving to the other six months’ previous 
notice. It was provided that in the event of the agreement being ter- 
minated by the Council, they were to repay to the Company three- 
tenths of the capital cost of making the alterations above mentioned, 
this being estimated at about £3 per lamp. The Committee recom- 
mended that the terms should be accepted ; and this was agreed to. 





Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company.—At the meeting of this 
Company next Tuesday, the Directors will submit the accounts for the 
six months ended the 3oth of June, which show a profit of £16,208 on 
the revenue account, and a sum of £25,754 available for distribution, 
The Directors recommend the declaration of dividends at the following 
rates per cent. per annum: £8 7s. 6d. and £617s.:6d. on the “A” and 
“B” consolidated stocks, and £5 17s. 3d. on the ordinary “ C” stock 
—being increases of 2s. 6d. and 1s. 9d. per cent. respectively in conse- 
quence of the reduction in the price of gas. The quantity of gas sold 
in the half year was 592,797,000 cubic feet—an increase of 8-3 per cent. 


Swansea Water Undertaking.—A few days ago, the members of 
the Swansea Corporation made an inspection of the Cray reservoir 
At the subsequent luncheon, Alderman T. T. Corker, the Chairman 
of the Water and Sewers Committee, who presided, stated that during 
the dry weather of the past few weeks the consumption of water at 
Swansea had been 50 per cent. more than at ordinary times. The new 
reservoir had cost altogether £660,000, including service reservoirs and 
two lines of pipes; and the ultimate success of the undertaking was 
assured from the fact that while in 1906 they had a deficit in the water 
supply account of £38,000, last year it was only £26,000. It was pro- 
bable that this year the saving would be £5000, and there were hopes 
that by 1920—perhaps by 1915—they would have paid off everything. 
They were in the proud position of not only being able to supply their 
own wants for quite a hundred years, but could also supply their 
neighbours, who were now becoming customers, to their own infinite 
advantage. 
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Breakage of Street-Lamps at Pendleton.—During the hearing of a 
case at the Salford Police Court last week, in which six boys were 
charged with breaking street gas-lamps belonging to the Corporation, 
Mr. Hamblett, the Superintendent of the Lighting and Cleansing 
Department, stated that in the Pendleton district during the past 
twelve months 722 lamps had been broken by persons throwing stones 
—a total of 1576 squares of glass. The boys were fined a small sum, 
and ordered to pay for the damage. 


Price of Gas at Crowborough.—Addressing the shareholders at the 
annual meeting of the Crowborough Gas Company, the Chairman 
(Mr. A. Dougall) said the past twelve months had been a period of 
progress ; there having been an increase of 9} per cent. in the con- 
sumption. In the last five years, the consumption had increased by a 
little over 56 per cent. This had been brought about by adding to the 
number of consumers, which had risen from 454 to 755. He was 
sorry to find, however, that the average amount of gas used per 
consumer had fallen off. This ought not to be the case ; for gas was 
so convenient and handy that it should be increasingly employed. 
The Directors had done all in their power to foster the use of gas in 
the district ; and just lately they had reduced the price by 3d. per 
tooo cubic feet, and offered substantial discounts, ranging from 2} to 
15 per cent., according to the quantity used per quarter. Improve- 
ments had been made, so that they had now a good modern carboniz- 
ing plant. Five years ago, they were making 8611 cubic feet per ton 
of coal; while to-day they were getting about 11,000 cubic feet, and 
this figure would be increased later on. The Board had decided to 
close the works at Mayfield, and to concentrate manufacturing opera- 
tions at Crowborough. The necessary gas would be pumped to the 
Mayfield district. It had also been determined to remove the offices 
from Tunbridge Wells to Crowborough. It was decided to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum; and the Chairman, 
Directors, Manager (Mr. I. A. Cook), and Secretary (Mr. J. F. Horne) 
were thanked for their services. 





“Suicide while of unsound mind through excessive drinking,” was 
the verdict of a Coroner’s Jury who inquired into the circumstances 
attending the death of James Atack, a grocer at Dewsbury Moor. 
Deceased was found with an india-rubber tubein his mouth ; the other 
end being attached to the gas-bracket, the tap of which was turned 
full on. 


A Special Commission of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
has been visiting Paris under the chairmanship of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs. 
Among other places inspected were the works at Gennevilliers of the 
Société d’Eclairage, Chauffage, et Force Motrice, whose fire brigade 
was personally shown by the Prefect of Police (M. Lépine). On the 
occasion of the visit of the members of the Société Technique to the 
works in June last year, there was a turnout by the brigade which 
called forth the plaudits of the visitors for the smartness with which it 
was executed, 








The village of Rowlands Castle (Hants) will shortly receive its 
initial supply of gas for public and private use ; the Havant Gas Com- 
pany having resolved to extend their mains to the district. 


On the occasion of the visit of the Junior Institution of Engineers 
to Cambridge at the conclusion of their recent summer meeting in 
East Anglia, the members dined together in the University Arms 
Hotel. One of the toasts proposed embraced the University and town 
and the various bodies who had accorded the Institution hospitality. 
The toast was acknowledged by, among others, Mr. Thomas Glover, 
of Norwich, who paid a well-deserved compliment to the Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Company, who, he said, were of great service to 
the country for the accurate instruments which they produced. The 
day following the dinner, the works of the Company were visited by 
the members. 

Three of the four Finchley Overseers are members of the District 
Council, with the Clerk of the Council acting as Assistant-Overseer. 
Recently the Overseers called in an expert to value the Council’s 
electricity undertaking, and as a result of his valuation the assessment 
was raised by no less than £1400. The Council decided to appeal 
against this; and it fell to the lot of the Chairman of the Electricity 
Committee, who is one of the Overseers, to recommend the Council to 
engage the necessary legal assistance in prosecuting the appeal. The 
resolution was agreed to; one member pointing out that as Councillors 
the Overseers were recommending the spending of money to fight 
themselves as Overseers—a truly Gilbertian situation. 

In connection with the High Court of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters which was held at Burton-on-Trent last week, there was a 
grand procession on the 7th inst., an interesting feature of which was 
a large decorated dray, bearing a number of gas cooking-stoves, sent 
by the Gas Committee of the Corporation. There were dummy joints ; 
and a supply of gas from a cylinder under high pressure was burning 
on one of the stoves for boiling potatoes, &c. The whole was under 
the direction of a smart young chef in spotless white. In further 
recognition of the event of the week, the Town Hall was illuminated 
every night as at Coronation time, an illustrated description of which 
was given in the “JourNAL” for the 4th ult. (p. 30); and the Gas 
Committee further assisted in making the Bank Holiday festivities a 
success by erecting and supplying with gas, free of charge, high-power 
inverted incandescent gas-lamps temporarily for the gala held on the 
Hay (one of the public recreation grounds) during the afternoon and 
evening. The gas arrangements were under the supervision of Mr. R. 
S. Ramsden, the Assistant Gas Manager to the Corporation. It ap- 
pears, from a statement made at the meeting of the Town Council last 
Thursday by Alderman Lowe, the Chairman of the Gas and Electricity 
Committee, that the illumination of the Town Hall has attracted at- 
tention in Bombay, as a letter has been received from the Gas Engineer 
there referring in congratulatory terms to the illumination, and asking 
for advice, which he (Alderman Lowe) presumed was required for 
guidance on the occasion of His Majesty’s visit at the Durbar. 
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In connection with the International Gas Exhibition to be held at 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, from Nov. 11 to 24 next, it is proposed 
to have an “Inventors Section,” for the exhibition of new patents and 
models. The section will, it is thought, prove of the “utmost interest 
to the trade at large, and promises to be well supported.” 


At the meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Town Council last Thurs- 
day, the Chairman of the Gas and Electricity Committee (Alderman 
Lowe) mentioned that the Committee had engaged a lady to demon- 
strate to consumers having gas-stoves the best way to use them, and 
expressed the hope that they would avail themselves of her services. 
Referring to the matter, a writer in a local paper said : ‘ The way for 
a lady to get at the best side of a man is said to be to feed him; and, 
therefore, housewives whose excursions into the culinary art have not 
been altogether happy, will learn with pleasure that the Corporation 
are now in a position to send a lady cook to give experiments in methods 
to satisfy the epicure. This is an excellent idea in popularizing the 
use of gas.” 


a 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 





17,436.—SOCIETA PER L’UTILIZZAZIONE DEI COMBUSTIBILI ITALIANI 
and Civita, D., “Gas-producers.” July 31. 

17,451.—LInNEY, A. M., “Mantles.” Aug. 1. 

17,454.—Harpy, J. T., “ Automatic gas lighter and extinguisher.” 
Aug. I. 

rates ene: W., ‘“‘Gas-producers.” Aug. 1. 

17,472.—_WHEATLY, S. W., SHELDON, F.S., and Tomiinson, J. A., 
“Packing means for Gay Lussac, Glover, and like towers.” Aug. 1. 

17,492.—Matuys, A. W., ‘Mantles.”. A communication from 
Herren Front G. mM. B. H. Aug. 1. 

17,507.—A.ston, C. H. T., and Hous7on, P. T., ‘“‘ Gas-producers.” 
Aug. 1. 

17,516.—MEHNE, J. G., “Clockwork lighting.” 

17,530.—O’ LoGHLen, B., “ Gas signs.” Aug. 1. 

17,539-—HansrForD, J. & J. B., ‘Prepayment meters.” Aug. 1. 

17,542.—CARPENTER, A. H., and Brown, H. W., “Cocks and the 
like.” Aug. I. 

17,543-—ZOLLER, K., ‘* Gas-governors.” 


Aug. I. 


Aug. I. 


17,501.—GODELMANN, N., ‘‘ Making mantles.” Aug. 2. 
17,588.—FREYLIcHT G. mM. B. H., “ Mantles.” Aug. 2. 
17,657.—HI t, S. F., “* Renewable burner.” Aug. 3. 
17,673.—Mawps ey, P., “‘ Gas cooking-stoves.” Aug. 3. 


17,684.— STILL, W. M., AND Sons, Limitep, Apamson, A. G., and 
Kitson, A. J. D., “‘ Vapour lamps.” Aug. 3 

17,685.—STILL, W. M., AND Sons, LimITED, ADAmson, A. G., and 
Kitson, A. J. D., “Incandescent lamps.” Aug. 3. 

17,740.—PEarson, C., “‘ Punching gas-tanks, &c.” 

17,766.—HorF, P. E. F., “Gas-cock.” Aug. 4. 

17,770.---FrAmBs, H., and BENDER AND FRAmBs G, M. B. H., “ Gas- 

generators.” Aug. 4. 

17,809.—Lamkin, A. E., and Meap, F., “Gas-supply control.” 
Aug. 4. 

a E. P., and Coutson, W. T., “ Automatically regis- 
tering the index ofa meter.” Aug. 5. 

17,858.—KeitH, J. & G., “*Gas-lamps.” Aug. 5 

17,893.—SILBERSTEIN, E., “‘ Cleaning gas-pipes, 


Aug. 4. 


‘&e.” Aug. 5. 





The annual exhibition of flowers and vegetables grown by em- 
ployees of the South Metropolitan Gas Company at the East and West 
Greenwich stations was held at the institute in Thames Street, Green- 
wich, on the 5th inst. The entries numbered 139—an increase of two 
on last year; and considering that the weather has been so adverse to 
gardening operations, there was a very creditable display. The feature 
of the exhibition was provided by the collections of vegetables particu- 
larly that staged by Mr. E. E. Barton from his allotment at East 
Greenwich. An interesting show of garden flowers was made by the 
children of the employees. Mr. J. F. Braidwood, the Engineer-in- 
Charge of the West Greenwich station, performed the opening cere- 
mony, and said that, considering the weather, he only expected to see 
a potato anda turnip; but the exhibits which he had inspected showed 
that they had been well nourished and well looked after, and were a 
credit to all concerned. During the afternoon, the Company's band 
(under the direction of Mr. Sydney Herbert) played a selection of 
music, and a concert was given in the evening. The show was managed 
by a Committee, with Messrs. A. Showell and H. P. Hollis as Hon. 
Secretary and Hon. Assistant-Secretary respectively. 











A Handsome F'Cap Volume giving a complete account of the 


GRANTON GAS-WORKS 


OF THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS, 


Their DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, and EQUIPMENT, 


with Illustrations, Plates, and Details of Costs, 
BY W. R. HERRING, M.Inst.C.E., &c. 


The volume consists of 300 pages, embellished with 228 Photographic and 

other Illustrations, and 28 large folding Plates. In addition, the Appendices 

give (in full) the Specifications and Detailed Schedule of Quantities of the 

Brick and Puddle Gasholder Tank and of the Four-Lift Telescopic Holder 
at Granton. 


Bound in Cloth, price 16s., net cash, free delivery in United Kingdom. 





WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 











GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Referred to on p. 408. 
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1,551,868 | Stk. Apl. 12} 5 Alliance & Dublin Ord.| 82—85 | | 5 17 8 
374,000 | Stk. | July 14] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. | 93—95 \4 43 
250,000 | 5| May 12] 7 Bombay, Ltd. . .. —O3 | .. | 3.8 
50,000 | 10) Feb. 24 | 15 Bourne- 10p.c.. . 03 ist er, ee 
311,810 | 10 | - 7 mouth Gast Bt p.c. 1 aT - |43 0 
75,000 | 10 ae 6 and Water) Pref.6p.c.| 145-15 | .. |4 0 0 
380,000 Stk. s 13} | Brentford Consolidated | 260—265| .. / 418 1 
330,000 |», » | 10t Do. New. . .| 203-208|.. | 416 2 
50,000 | ,, a 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. . | 122—124/.. 40 8 
206,250 » | dune 15| 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . —99 |... |4 010 
220,000 | Stk. | Mar. 10 | 11 | Brighton & Hove Orig. | 217—220| .. |5 0 0 
246,320 | ,, aa 8 Do. A Ord, Stk. . | 157—160|.. [5 0 0 
490,000 | 20; Apl. 12/117 | British. . . . . «| 443—453 - | 5 3 5 
120,000 | Stk. | June 30| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.; 9-9 |.. (4 3 4 
109,000 = Feb. 10 | 6 Bromley,A5p.c. . .| 116—118 - | 5 18 
165,700 | 4, re Fs Do. BSp.c. . .| 87 ce | 5 | 
82,278 | 4, * 5} Do. C5pec . 106—108 | .. |5 110 
55,000 | 4, | June 30| 33 Do. 3p.c. Deb. .| 82-81 |.. | 4 3 4 
250,000 | Stk. | * 4 Buenos Ayres4p.c.Deb.| 95-97 |.. | 4 2 6 

100,000; 10) — — |Cape Town& Dis.,Ltd.| 2-3 | .. | — 

100,000 10 | — — Do. 44p.c. Pref. .| 4-5 |. _ 
100,000 | Stk. | June 30| 43 Do. 4$p.c. Deb.8tk. }3. 15 8 5 
157,150 | Stk. | Feb. 24 | 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord.. .| 109—111 | .. | 410 1 
1,513,280 | Stk. | (| 5/9/4 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk.| 114-116 | .. | 414 3 
560,000 » | es 54 Do. 83 p.c. do.. | 108—110| .. 416 11 
475,000 | ,, June l5 | 3 Do. 8p.c. Deb. Stk. | 754—774 | .. | 317 5 
800,000 | Stk. | May 3i| 4 Continental Union, Ltd. 9g |.. |4 6 0 
200,000 | ,, ” 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 135—137 | .. 5 2 2 
492,270 | Stk. —_ 53 Derby Con. Stk.. . .| 122—124/.. 489 
55,000 | 4, _ 4 Do. Deb. Stk... 104—105 . 2s 
840,150 | 10! July 28 | 10 European, Ltd... . 184—19}° = ie oo 
16,160,600 | Stk. | Feb. 24 |4/14/8t] Gas- ) 4 p.c. Ord. . . |1073—1083] +3. | 4 7 0 
2,600,000 oo | * 84 |light [| 3$p.c.max. ./| 85 mor ee | 
4,062,235 2 | me 4 and 4p.c. Con. Pref, | 103—105 a 316 2 
4,531,705 » | dune 15/ 8 Coke ) 8p.c.Con. Deb. | 783—803 | . 314 6 
258,740 | Stk. Mar. 10 | 5 Hastings & St. L.34p.c. | 95—97 ° § 31 

2,500 | i» | * 63 Do. do. 5 p.c. _ — 
70,000; 10)| Apl. 27] 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 17}—18 | . 6 22 
131,000 | Stk. | Mar. 10/ 7 IlfordAandC . . ./| 147—150 418 4 
65,780 » | °° 5 Do. B ... - | 19-2 416 3 
65,500 | ,, | June 30/ 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . .| 94-96 |.. | 43 4 
200,242 | Stk. | Mar. 10] 6 Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . | 120—122 | - 1438 € 
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4,940,000 | Stk. | May 12| 9 | Imperial Continental . | 180—183 | 418 4 
1,235,000 | Stk. | Feb. 10} 33 Do. 3}p.c. Deb. Red. | _92—94 1314 6 
561,000 | Stk. | Feb. 24] 10 | Liverpool United A. . | 215—217 |412 2 
718,100 | 4, = 7 Do. B. . | 163—165 |4 410 
306,083 | ,, | June 30/ 4 Do. _ Deb. Stk, | 102—104 | 316 11 
75,000 5| June 15| 6 | Malta & Mediterranean | 48—44 ye | 
560,000 | 100] Apl 1)| 5 Met. of eps. Deb. | 100—102 418 0 
250, 100 4 Melbourne J 44 p.c.Deb. | 100—102 488 
541, 20| May 31] 3% | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 12:13) |.. |5 5 8 
1,775, Stk. | July 28] 48 | Newe’tle&G’tesh’d Con. | 101—103*) +4) 4 5 0 
529,705 | Stk. | June 30| 33 Do. 3$p.c.Deb.| 87—89 | .. | 318 8 
55,940 | 10] Mar. 10| 7 | North Middlesex 7 p.c.| 15-16 | .. |4 7 6 
300,000 | Stk. | Apl. 27| 8 |Oriental, Ltd. . . .| 188-140) .. |514 4 
60,000 5| Apl. 12] 8 | Ottoman, Ltd. . . 63-7; -- |510 4 
81,800 53 | Feb, 24 | 13 PortsealslandA . 135—140 | ., 418 4 
100,000 | 50 a 12 0. : 120—125 | .. | 416 0 
398,490 5| May 31| 8 | PrimitivaOrd. . . .| 1-7 |.. |5 6 8 
796,980 5 | June 30| 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 54-53 |.. | 41011 
488,900 | 100| June 1| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 97-99 | .. | 4 010 
812,650 | Stk. | June 30| 4 River Plate 4p.c. Deb.| 95—97 |.. | 4 2 6 
250,000 10 | Mar, 24) 9 San Paulo, Ltd.. . .| 214—224|.. | 4 00 
115,000 10 ” 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref. 12—123 | . 416 0 
125,000 50 | July 1] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. . | 495—508| .. | 419 0 
135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 24| 10 |SheffieldA . . . .| 236—-2388|.. | 4 4 0 
209,984 & ee 10 Do. + © « «| 206-238) .. | 4 4 0 
523,500 ae oe 10 Do GC... «| 206-288; .. |4 4 0 
70,000 10 | June 15| 7 South African . -| S6-e |. 179 7 & 
6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. 10 | 5/9/4 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord, | 119-121 .. | 410 3 
1,895,445 | ,, | July 14/ 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. | 784--€03 | .. | 314 6 
209,820 | Stk. | Mar. 10| 8 South Shields Con. Stk. | 154—156 | .. |5 2 7 
605,000 | Stk. | Feb. 24 | 53 | S’th Suburb’n Ord.5p.c. 120—122 | .. | 4 12 i) 
60,000 °° » 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 118—120|.. | 4 3 4 
117,058 | ,, | July 14] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 121—123 \4.14 
502,310 | Stk. | May 12/ 5 Southampton Ord. . . | 108—110 | 4 10 ll 
120,000 | Stk. | Feb. 10 | Tat Tottenham; A5p.c. .| 147—150|.. | 4 15 0 
483,940 ” - 5gt and | Bay pec. - |1164—1183) . 415 0 
149,470 » | dune l5| 4 Edmonton ) 4 p.c. Deb. b | 4 1 8 
182,380 10 | June 15/ 8 Tuscan, Ltd.. ... 8 oe | 8 13 0 
149,900 10| July 1] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.| 9%—98 | .. | 5 2 0 
236,476 | Stk. | Feb. 24] 5 Tynemouth, 5p.c. max. | 115—117 . |4 5 6 
255,636 | Stk. | Feb. 24 | 63 po og BSip.c. . .| 141—143 | 414 5 
85,766 » | June 80| 3 worth j 8p.c.Deb.8tk.| 71—73 | . | 422 








Prices marked * are “* Ex, diy.” 


+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 











